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HARLES V. was born at Ghent on the soo^ 
twenty-fourth day of February, in the year one v^-i-v^*^ 
thousand five huhdredl His father Philip the clSri^V 
Handsomef, archduke of Austria, was the son of 
the emperor Maximilian, and of Mary, the only 
child of Charles the Bold, the last Prince of the 
house of Burgundy. His mother, Joanna, was 
the second daughter of Ferdinand King of Ara* 
gon, sLnd of Isabella Q,ueen of Castile. 

A ICTNG? train of fprtutia^e eVetlts had dpehedf % ^^' 
the. Way fot this y6dng prince to the inheritance the'eve^nts 
of liibre ektensiye domiiiibns, than anf feuro- ^Jq'^^^^ 
peari thtinarchl'^^riTie' Ghartem^giiei''l^*-li6s ^^' 
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sed. Each of his ancestors had acquired king- 
doms or provinces, towards which their prospect 
of succession was extremely remote. The rich 
possessions of Mary of Burgundy had been des- 
tined for Another fiiildy, shft having been con- 
tracted by her father to the only son of Louis 
Xl. of France ; but that capricious monarch, in- 
dulging his hatred to her family, chose ra'iher to 
strip her of part o( het territories by force, than 
to secure the whole by marriage ; and by this 
mis^ onduct, fatal to his posterity, he threw all 
the Netherlands and Fianche Comte into the 
hands of a fiviil. Isabellti, the dslngliter of John 
II. of Castde, far fi om having any prospect of 
that noble inheritance which she transmitted to 
her grandson, passed the early part of her life in 
obscnrity and indigence. But the Castilians, 
exasperated against her brother Henry IV. an 
ill-advised and vicious prince, publicly charged 
him with impotence, and his queen with adul>* 
tery. Upon his demise, rejecting Joanna, whom 
Henry had uniformly ^ and even on his death-bed, 
dwned to be his lawful daughter^ and whom an 
assembly of the states had acknowleds^ed to be 
the heir of his klnodom, they obliged her to re- 
tire into Portugal, and placed LsabcJla on thd 
throne of Castile. Ferdinand owed the crown 
of Ara-Tfon to the unexpected death of his elder 
brother, and acquired the kingdoms of Naples 
^nd Sicily by yiolatiag the faith of treaties ft^^d 
disreffardini? the ties of blood. To all these 
kingdon;!^*^, Christopher Columbus, by an effort of 
genius apd of intrepiditjy'^ the boldest and most 



ftntcessful that is recorded in the ahnals of maii- boO« 
kind, added a new world, the wealth of which >sim-^^iiu 
became one considerable source of the powet 
land grandeur of the Spanish monarchs: 

Don John, the only son of Ferdinand an^ Phiiipand 
Isabella, and their eldest daughter, the queen of fei^^n^ 
Portugal, being cut off, without issuer in the ^^^^'''^* 
flower of youth, all their hopes centered in 
Joanna and her posterity. But as her husband^ 
the archduke, was a stranger to the Spaniards^ it 
was thought expedient to invite him into Spain^ 
that, by residing artiong them^ he might accus- 
tom himself to their laws and manners i and it 
was expected that the Cortes, or assembly of* 
states, whose authority was then so great in 
Spain, that no title to the Crown was reckoned 
valid unless it received their sanction, would ac-t 
knowledge his right of succession, together with 
that of the infanta, his wife. Philip and Joan- 
na, passing through France in their way to Spain, 
were entertained in that kingdom with the ut- \b\ii(- 
most magnificence; The archduke did homage 
to Louis XII. for the earldom of Flanders, and 
took his seat as a peer of the realm in the parlia-i 
ment of Paris They were received in Spain 
with every mjark of honour that the parental af* 
fection of Ferdinand and Isabella, or the respect 
of thdr subjects^ could devise ; and their title tor 
the crown wasi soon after acknowledged by th^ - 
Cortes of both kingdoms; 
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. But amidst these outward appearances of sa- 
tisfaction and joy, some secret uneasiness preyed 
fe^o^r^ Upon the mind of each of these princes. The 
Philip's stately and reserved ceremonial of the Spanish 
court was so burdensome to Philip, a prince, 
young, gay, atfable, fond of society and of plea- 
sure, that he soon began to express a desire of 
returning to his native country, the manners of 
which vvere more Suited to his temper. Ferdi- 
nand, observinqj the declining health of his queen, 
with whose life he knew that his right to the go- 
vernment of Castile must cease, easily foresaw, 
that a prince of Philip's disposition, and who al- 
ready discovered an extreme impatience to reign, 
would never consent to his retaining any degree 
of authority in that kingdom ; and the prospect 
of this diminution of his power awakened th^ 
jealousy of that ambitious monarch. 

Isabella's IsABELLA beheld, with the sentiments natural 

solicitude 

withrespcct to a mother, the indifference and neglect with 
and her which the arcliduke treated her daughter, who 
daugMei'. ^g^g destitute of those beauties of person, as well 
as those accomplishments of mind, w^hich fix the 
affections of an husband* Her understanding, 
always weak, was often disordered. She doated 
on Philip with such an excess of childish and in- 
discreet fondness, as excited disgust rather thau 
affection. Her jealousy, for which her husband's 
behaviour gave her too much cause, was propor- 
tioned to her lovCj and often broke ont in th» 
most extravagant actions. Isabella, though sen- 
sible of her defects^ could iiot help pitying her 
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eondition, which was soon rendered altogether '^^^^ 
deplorable, by the archduke's abrupt resolut on ^>^ t"-^ 
of setting out in the middle of winter for Flan- 
ders, and of leaving her in Spain. Isabella in- 
treated him not to abandon ins wife to grief and 
melancholy, which rai^ht prove fatal to her, as 
she was near the time of her delivery. Joanna 
conjured him to put off his journey for three 
days only, that she might have the pleasure of 
celebrating the festival of Christmas in his com- 
pany. Ferdinand, after representing the impru- 
dence of his leaving Spain, before h^ had time 
to become acquainted with;the genius, or to 
gain the affections of the peo|)le who we^e one 
day tb be his subjects, besought him, at least, 
not to pass through France, with which kingdom 
he was then at open war. Philip, without re-, 
garding either the dictates of humanity, or the 
maxims of prudence, persisted in his purpose ; 
and on the twenty-second of December set ou( 
for the Low Countries, by the way of France^. 

From the moment of his departure, Joanna Disorder of 
sunk into a deep and sullen melancholyf, and mind. 
"while she was in that situation bore Ferdinand peHliTand, 
her second son, for whom the power of his bro- *^^«^^^'^* 

' ^ emperor. 

ther Charles afterwards procured the kingdoms 
of Hungary and Bohemia, and to whom he at 
last transmitted the imperial sceptre. Joavma 
was the only person In Spain who discovered no 
joy at* the birth of this prince. Insensible tQ 

* Petri Martyris Angielii Epistolae, 250, 253. 
f Id. Epist. 255. 
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?^jP ^ that, as well as to every other pleasure, she wiw 

>^gry^^^ yvholly occupied with the thoijghts of returmag 

to her husband ; nor did she, in any degree, rei 

cover tranquillity of mind, uutil she arrived d\ 

J5P4. prussel^ next ye^^r*. 

« 
Phi LIP;, in passing through France, h^d ai^ 

interviaw with Louis XH- and signed a treaty 

with hiin, by which he hoped that a}l the diifeis 

ences between France and Spain would havo 

teen finally ternainated. But Ferdinand, whos^ 

affairs, at that tiinei were extremely prosperouii 

in Italy, where the superior genius of Gonss^lvo die 

Cordova, the gre^t captaip> triumphed on ev^ry 

pcoasion over the arms of Prance, did not p^y Ih© 

least regard to vvhs^t hi§ sonrin-law had con4;lu4^ 

ed, and carried on hostilities with gref^ter ardou^tr 

, than ever, 

peathof ^ FiiOM this time Philip seems not to havQ 
*^^^ taken any part in the affairs of Spain, waiting in 
quiet till the death either of Ferdinand or of 
Isabella should open the way to one of their 
thrones. The latter of these events was not far 
distant. The untimely death of her son and 
eldest daujs^hter had made a deep impression oq 
the mind of Isabella, and as she could derive but 
little consolation for the losses which she had 
l^ustaiqed, either from her daughter Joanna^ 
whose infirmities daily increased, or from her 
j;on-in-law, who no longer preserved even th^ 

J91. ' ' ■ ■ . 
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•ppearanee of a d(eccnt respect towards that un- 
happy princess, her spirits and health began 
gradually to decline, and, after languishing some 
months bhe died at Mednia del Campo» on the 
twenty-sixth of November, one thousand five 
hundred and four. She was no less eminent for 
irirtue, than for wisdom ; and whether we con^ 
sider her behaviour as a queen, as a wife, or m 
a mother, f;he is justly entitled to the high eoe- 
comiums bestowed upon her by the Spanish his^ 
torians*. 



A FEW weeks before her death, she made her Her will 
last will, ami being convinced of Joanna's incar perit"!^ 
paeity to assume the reins of government into J^SL 
lier own hands, and having no inclination to coni* 
Iftiit them to Philip, with whose conduct she was 
extremely dissatisfied, she appointed F^**dinanA 
TCTfent or ailministrator of the aifairs of Castile, 
mmUl her grandson Charles shonid atta'^n the age 
of twenty. She bequeathed to Ferdinand like- 
'wise one half of the revenues which should arise 
f;om the Indies, together with the gmud-m aster* 
ehips of the three military orders; digniiies, 
which rendered the person who possessed them 
almost independ<*nt, and M^hich Isabella had, for 
that reason, annexed t» ihecrownf. But before 
«he signe<l a deed so fi^vourable to Ferdinand, 
«he obliged \i\m to swear that he would not, by 
a second marriage, or by any other m^ans, en- 

* P. Mart. Vp. 279. 

t P. Martyr. Ep. 277. Mir. Hist. lib. 23. c. 1 1'. Fencrci 
Hittt. Geher. d'Espagot, (pm. viii, 2§2. 
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* 

:»ooK deayour to deprive Joanna or her posterity of 
Wp-y-^i*^ their right of succession to any of his kingdoms*. 

> Immediately upon the queen's death, Fer- 
dinand resigned the title of king of Castile, and 
issued orders to proclaim Joanna and Philip the 
sovereigns of that kingdom But, at the same 
time, he assumed the character of regent, in 
consequence of Isabella's testament; and nc^ 
fardinand Iqijo- after, he prevailed on the Cortes of Castile 
lodged as to ackuowlcdgc his right to that office. This, 
br^ortL however, he did not procure M^ithout difficulty. 
The Casti- ^^^ without discovcringvSuch symptoms of alien* 
Jj^nMis9%^ ation and disgust among the Casti lians as filled 
him with great uneasiness. The union of Cash 
tile and Aragon for almost thirty years, had not 
so entirely extirpated the ancient g-nd hereditary 
.enmity which subsisted between the natives of 
these kingdoms, that the Castilian pride coul^ 
jsubmit, without murmuring, to the government 
of a king of Aragon. Ferdinand's own charac- 
ter, with which the Castilians were well ac- 
quainted, w^as far from rendering his authority 
desirable Suspicious, discerning, severe, and 
parsimqnious, he was accustpmed to observe the 
most minute actions of his subjects with a jea- 
lous d;ttentiQn, and to reward their highest ser- 
vices with little liberality ;' and they were now 
deprived of Isabella, whose gentle qualities, and 
partiality to hec Castilian subjects, often tenv 
pered his austerity, or rendered it tolerable. The 
maxims of his government were especially odious 

♦ Mar. Hist. lib. 28. C. j 4j, 
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to the grandees ; for that artful prince, sensible book 
of the dangerous privileges conferred upon them s.^^^^m^ 
by the feudal institutions, had endeavoured to 
curb their exorbitant power*, by extending the 
royal jurisdiction, by protecting their injured 
vassals, by* increasing the immunities of cities, 
and by other measures equally prudent. From • 
^1 these causes, a formidable 'party among the 
Castilians united against Ferdinand, and though 
the persons who composed it had not hitherto 
taken any public step in 6{)position to him, he 
plainly saw^, that upon the least encouragement 
from their new king, they would proceed to the 
most violent extremities. 

There was no less agitation in the Nether- pwiipmi. 
lands upon receiving the accounts of Isabella's o^n"the 
death, and of Ferdinand's having assumed the ^c^tjj^°* 
government of Castile. Philip was not of a 
temper tamely to suflfer himself to be supplant* 
ed by the ambition of his father-in-law. If Jo- 
anna's infirmities, and the non-age of Charles, 
Tendered them incapable of government, he, as 
^ husband, was the proper guardian of his wife, 
and, as ^ father, the natural tutor of his son. 
Nor was it sufficient to oppose to these just 
rights, and to the inclination of the people of 
Castile^ the authority of a testament, the ge- 
nuineness of which was perhaps doubtful, and 
its contents to him appeared certainly to be inir 
quitous. A keener edge was added to Philip's 
fesentmept, and new vigour infused into his coun^* 

^ Msirlan. lib* ^a* p. 19< 
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B o o K cifj, b V the arrival of Don John M anvel. H« 

I. *■ 

V4P-v«^ was Ferdinand's ambassador at the imperial 
courts but upon the first notice of Lsabelia'$ 
death, repaired to Brussels, flattaring hintiHelfs 
that under a young and liberal prince, he caight 
attain to power and honours, whiCh h^ CQuld 
never have expected in the service of ao old and 
frugal mat$ter. He had early p^^id court txsi Phil- 
lip during his residence in Spain, with such assi^ 
duity as entirely gained his confidence) and havw 
ing been trained to business under Ferdinaod, 
could oppose his schemes with eqiaal abilitiea> 
and with arts not inferior ta those for which that 
monarch was distinguished*. 

H«rf>qaire8 gy the advice of Manuel, ambassadors were 
tof€4gnthe dispatched to require rerdmand to retire mto 
*T"*°^' Aragon, and to resign the government of Castile 
to those persons whom Philip should entrust with 
it, until his own arrival in that kingdoni. Such 
of the Castilian nobles as had discovered any 
dissatisfaction with Ferdinand's administration, 
were encouraged by every method to oppose it. 
At the same time a treaty was coucluded with 
Louis X[I. by which Philip flattered himself 
that he had secured the friendship and assistance 
of that monarch. 

Meanwhile, Ferdinand employed all the arts 
of address and policy, in order to retain the pow- 
er of which he had got possession. By means of 
Conchillos, an Aragonian gentleman, he entered 

* Zurlta Annale* de Aragon> loin. vi. p. 12. 
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into a privs^te n^jociation with Joanna, and pre* * ^^ * 
vailed on that weak princess to contirm, by her ^^^>f'^^ 
authority, his right tp the regency But this in«- 
trigue did not escape the penetrating eye of Don 
John Manuel ; Joauna^s letter of oonsent was in» 
iercepted; Conchiilos was thrown into a dun* 
g€on ; she herself confined to an apartment ib 
the pidace;and all her Spanish domestics tteclnd-* 
#d Irom . her. presence^. * / 

The mortification which the discovery of this Ferdinawi 

. . * ^ T^ J- J I . abandoned 

intngue occasioned to rerdinand, was much in- bythecas- 
creased by his observing the progress which bieT"^ 
Philip's emissaries made in Castile. Some of 
the nobles retired to their castles; others to the 
towns in which they bad, influemce ; they form^ 
ed themselves into coufedera ies, and began to 
assemble their vassals. Ferdinand's court was 
almost totally deserted ; not a person of distinc- . 
tion but }^imenes, archbishop of Toledo, the 
duke of Alva, and the marquis of Denia, remain* 
ing there} while the houses of Philip's ambassa*^ 
dors were daily crowded with noblemen of tho 
liigbest rai^kt 



Exasperated at this universal defection, and Ferdinand 
mortified perhaps with seeing all bis schemes de^ J^i^^m 
feated by a younger politician, Ferdinand resolv^ ^JJJ^hig 
ed^ in defiance of the law of nature and of de* ^ug^ter 
cency, to deprive his daughter and her posterity throng 
of the crown of Castile, rather than renounce 
the regency of that kingdom. His plan for ac- 

* P. Mvt Ep. 287. ZoHni Anftales, vi. p, U. 
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BOOK complishing this was no less bold, than the in* 
\,0^sr^ tention itself was wicked. He demanded in mar- 
riage Joanna, the supposed daughter of Henry 
JV. on the belief of whose illegitimacy Isabel* 
la's right to the crown of CastiJe was founded: 
' and by reviving the claim of this princess, in op- 
jposition to which he himself .had formerly! Ie4 
armies, and fought battles, he hoped once more 
to get possession of the throne of that kingdotn; 
But Emanuel, king of Portuga', in whose domi- 
nions Joanna resiaed, at that time having mar- 
ried one of Ferdinand's daughters by Isabella, re- 
fused his consent to that unnatural match ; and 
the unhappy, princess herself, having lost all rfe- 
iish for the objects of ambition by being long 
immured in axon vent, disco vered^na less aver* 
$ion to it*. 

Marries a TjiE resources, however, of Ferdin^diS- am# 

Biece of tho , . 

Trench bitiou wcrc uot cxhaustcd. Upon meeting with 



KiB|^ 



a repulse in Portugal, he turned towards France, 
and sought in marriage Germain de Foix, a 
daughter of the viscount of Narbonne, and of 
Mary, the sister of Louis XH. The war which 
that monarch had carried on against Ferdinand 
in Naples, had been so unfortunate, that he lis- 
tened with joy to a proposal, which furnished 
him with an honourable pretence for concluding 
peace : And though no prince was ever more 
remarkable than Ferdinand for making all his 
passions bend to the maxims of interest, or be* 

* Sandrtv. Hist, of Civil Wars In Castile. Lou. 1055. p^ fi. 
2urita Annales de Aragon, torn. vi. p. 213- 
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« 

come subservient to the purposes of ambitiorti bo^ok 
yet so vehement was his resentment against his 
son-in-la\v, that the desire of gratifying it render- 
ed him. regardless of every other consideration. 
In order to be revenged of Phil p, by detaching 
Louis from his interest, and in order to gain. a 
chance of excluding him from his hereditary 
throne of Aragon, and the dominions annexed 
to it, he was ready once more to divide Spain 
into separate kingdoms, though the union of these 
was the great glory of his reign, and had been 
the chief object of his ambition 5 he consented 
to restore the Neapolitan nobles of the French 
faction'to their possessions and honours; and sub- 
mitted to the ridicule of marrying, in an advanc- 
ed age, a princess of eighteen ** 

The con lusion of this match, which deprived 
Philip of his only ally, and threatened him with 
the loss of so many kingdoms, gave him a dread- 
ful alarm, and convinced Don John Manuel that 
there was now a necessity of taking other mea- 
sures with regarcj to the affairs of Spainf. He 
accordingly instructed the Flemish ambassadors 
in the court of Spain, to testify the strong de-i 
sire which their master had of terminating all 
differences between him and Ferdinand in an 
amicable manner, and his willingness to conseni; 
to any conditions that would; re-establish tbe^ 
friendship which ought to subsist between a^fd^ 
ther and a son-in-law. Ferdinand, tl>ough: hfe 

* P. Mart. Ep. 2Qb. 292- Mariana, lib. 28. c. 16, 17. - 
fP. Mart. Ep. 293. 
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A treaty 
between 
Ferdinand 
and Phiiip. 



Nov. 24» 



1506. 
Philip and 
Jflknna set 
sail for 
Spaixk 



hhd iriada and broken more treaties tliari afi^ 
prince of any age^ was apt to confide so far iii 
the sincerity of other men, or depend so much 
upon his own address and their weakness^ as t0 
be always extremely fond of a negociation. He 
listened with eagerness to the declarations^ and 
§oon concluded a treaty at Salamanca; in which 
it was stipulated^ that the government of Castile 
should be carried on in the joittt names of Jo^ 
anna, of Ferdinand, and of Philip ; and that th6 
revenues of the crown, as well as the right of* 
conferring offices, should be shared between Fer* 
dinand and Philip, by an equal division ** 

Nothing, however, was farther from Philip*# 
thoughts than td observe this treaty. His soK 
intention in proposing it was to amuse Ferdi* 
nand, and to prevent him from taking any mea- 
tures for obstructing his voyage into Spain. It 
had that effect* Ferdinand, sagacious as he was^ 
did not for some time suspect his design ; and 
though when he perceived it, he prevailed on 
the kiflg of France not only to remonstrate a-^ 
gainst the archduke^s journey, but to threateil 
hoi^tititie^ if he should undertake it : though h^ 
solicited the duke of Gueldres to attack his son^ 
in«*law's dominions in the Low Countries, Philip 
and his Consort nevertheless set sail with a nu-» 
Jtaerous fleet and a good body of land forces.' 
They were obliged by a violent tempest to take 
shelter in Englaud,' where Henry VII. in com- 
plian.ce ^with Fgrdjj^jgmd'p solicitations, detained 

♦ Zurita Annales de Aragon, vi, 19* I*/Mart Ep. 2§3/2H. 
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thdiH upwards of three mottths*; at last they ^oojl 
were per niitted to depart^ and after B more pros* y^^ J '^^ 
peroiis voyage, they arrived in safety at Curun* Ajfraaa. 
na in Galictia, nor durst Ferdinand attempt, an 
he once iutendedi to Oppose their landing by 
iWce of arms. 

The Castilian nobles who had been obliired TJcnowiity 

" of Castile 

hitherto to conceal or to <lissenible their »enti- Heciarefor 
meiitsi now declared Openly in favour of Philip. ^* 
From every corner of the kitigdom, persons of 
the highest rank, with numerous retinues of their 
vas«als, repaired to their new sovereign. The 
treaty of Salamanca was universally condemned^ 
and ail agreed, to exclude from the government 
of Castile a prince, who, by consenting to dis- 
join Aragon and Naples from that crown> disco^ 
vered so little concern for its true interests. Fer- 
dinand) meauwhile, abandoned by almost all the 
Cjistilians> disconcerted by their revolt, and uiv- 
Geftain whether he should peaceably relinquish 
his power, or take arms in order to maintain it, 
earnestly solicited an interview with his son-ia- 
law, who, by the advice of Manuel, studiously 
avoided it. Convinced at last, by seeing the 
number and zeal of Philip's adherents daily in* 
orease, tlnit it was vain to think of resisting such 
a torrent ^ Ferdinand consented, by treaity, to re^ 
sijs:n the rejrenciy of Castile, into th^ hands of 
Philip, to rcftire into his hferedittiry dominions of 
Aragon, and to rest satisfied with the rnaster 
ship^ Of the military orders, and that shara of 

* terit*. Hist vW. <J«k 
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B ook: the revenue of the Indies which Isabella had b^ 

Vi*-^'-*^ queathed to him. Though an interview between 

FeJ^itelid *h^ princes was no longer necessary, it was a-* 

resigns the greed to OH both ^idcs from motives of decency* 

regency of *-' . •' 

Castile, and Philip repaired to the place appointed, with a 
Ani^n. splendid retinue of Castilian nobles, and a con- 
siderable body of armed men. Ferdinand ap- 
peared without any pomp, attended by a few" 
followers mounted on mules, and unarmed. On 
that occasion Don John Manuel had the plea- 
sure of displaying before the monarch whom he 
had deserted, the extensive influence which he 
had acquired over his new master: While Ferdi-^ 
Xiand suffered, in presence of his former subjects^ 
the two most cruel mortifications which an art- 
fill and ambitious prince can feel ; being at once 
overreached in conduct, and stripped of power*. 

July. Npt long after, he retired into Aragon ; and 

hoping that some favourable accident would 
soon open the way to his return into Castile, he 
took dare to protest, though with great secrecy, 
that the treaty concluded with his son-in-law^ 
being extorted by force, ought to be deemed? 
void of all obligation f . 

jSaTc^- Philip took possession of his new^ aiithority 

knowiedged with a youthful joy. The unhappy Joanna, from 
queen by Whom he derived it, remained, duritig all these 
the Cortes. ^Qj^^^^gf g^ undefi;ithe dominion of a deep melan-^ 

^^'Zurit^ Annales.cle Arag. vi. 64. Mar* lib. 28. c. 19, 20, 

K"Mayi;-^f!pr3b4jdi;'&t: ^ ^ •' ' -' -" * '* 

•J; Zurita Annales c^^rfig, xifiR .^^ijf e»rer. Hist. viii. 29<t- 
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tjlioly ; she was seldom allowed to appear in pub- 
lic ; her father, though he had often desired it, 
was refused access to her; and Philip's chief ob-> 
ject was to prevail on the fortes to declare her 
incapable of government, that an undivided 
power might be lodged in his hands, untiJ his son 
should attain to full age. Bat such was the par- 
tial attachment of the Castiliansto their native 
princes, that though Manuel had the address to 
gain some members of the Cortes assembled at 
Valladolid, and others were willing to gratify 
their new sovereign in his first request, the great 
body of the representatives refused their consent 
to a declaration which they thought so injuri- 
ous to the blood 6f their monarchs*. They were 
unanimous, however, in acknowledging Joanna 
and Philip, queen and king of Castile, and their 
Bon Charles prince of AMurias, 

This was almost the only memorable event ^^j*V^ 
during Philip's administration. A fever put an 
end to his life in the twenty-eighth year of his 1506.' * 
age, when he had not enjoyed the regal dignity,- 
which he had been so eager to obtain, full three 
inonthsf. 

The whole royal authority in Castile, otight Thedisor- 
of course to have devolved upon Joanna. But the na's mind 
shock occasioned by a disaster so unexpected a» *^^'^®*^*-* 
the death of her husband, completed the disor- 

* Zurita Annales de Arag. vi. p- 75. 
t Marian, lib. 28. c. 23. 
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der of her understanding, and her incapacity for 
government. During all the time of Philip's 
sickness, no intreaty could prevail on her, though 
in the sixth month of her pregnancy, to leave 
him for a moment. When he expired, however^ 
she did not shed one tear, or utter a single groan. 
Her gyef was silent and settled. She continued 
to watch the dead body with the same tender- 
ness and attention as if it had been alive*, and 
though at last she permitted it to be buried, 
she soon removed it from the tomb to her own 
apartment. There it was laid upon a bed of 
state, in a splendid dress: and having heard 
from some monk a legendary tale of a king who 
revived after he had been dead fourteen years, 
she kept her eyes almost constantly fixed on 
the body, waiting for the happy moment of 
its return to life. Nor was this capricious 
affection for her dead husband less tinctured 
with jealousy, than that which she had borne 
to him while alive. She did not permit any of 
her female attendants to approach the bed on 
which his corpse was laid ; she would not suffer 
any woman who did not belong to her family 
to enter the apartnient ; and rather than grant 
that privilege to a midwife, though a very aged 
one had been chosen on purpose, she bore the 
princess Catharine without any other assistance 
than that of her own domestics f. 

* P. Mart. Ep. 316. f Mar. Hist. lib. 29. c. % 

6 5. P. Mart. Ep. 318. 324. 328. 332. 
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. A WOMAN in such a state of mind was little s^ok 
capable of governing a great kingdom; and Jo- v-^s^^i-/ 
anna, who made it her sole employment to be- pawe^ofgo- 
wail the loss, and to pray for the soul of her bus- ^rnment. 
band, would have thought her attention to pub- 
lic affairs an impious neglect of those duties 
which she owed to him. But thougl^ she de- 
clined assuming the administration herself, yet, 
by a strange caprice of jealousy, she refused to 
commit it to any other person ; and no in treaty 
of her subjects could persuade her to name a 
regent, or even to sign such papers as were ne- 
cessary for the execution of justice, and the se- 
curity of the kingdom. 

The death of Philip threw the Castilians in- Maximilian 

- . ^ 1 • T. ^ the emperor 

to the greatest perplexity. It was necessary to and Ferdi- 
appoint a regent, both on account of Joanna's ^tow for 
frenzy, and the infancy of her son ; and as there the regency. 
was not among the nobles, any person so emi* 
liently distinguished either by superiority in 
rank or abilities as to be called by the public 
voice to that high office, all naturally turned 
their eyes either towards Ferdinand, or towards 
the emperor Maximilian. The former claimed 
that dignity as adniinistrator for his daughter, 
and by virtue of the testament of Isabella ; the 
latter thought himself the legal guardian of his 
grandson, whom, on account of his mother's in- 
firmity, he already considered as king of Gas- 
tile. Such of the nobility as had lately been 
most active jn compelling Ferdinand to resign 
the government of the kingdom, trembled at 
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the thoughts of his being restored so soon to ht^ 
former dignity. They dreaded the return of a 
monarch, not apt to forgive, and who, to those 
defects with which they were already acquaint* 
ed, added that resentment which the remem- 
brance of their behaviour, and reflection upon, 
his own*disgrace, must naturaUy have excited. 
Though none of these objections lay against 
Maximilian, he was a stranger to the laws and 
manners of Castile; he had not either troops or 
money to support his pretensions ; nor could his- 
claim be admitted without a public declaration: 
of Joanna's incapacity for governmenty an indig- 
nity to which, notwithstanding the notoriety of 
her distemper, the delicacy of the Castilians 
could not bear the thoughts of subjecting her. 

Don John Manuel, however, and a few of 
the nobles, who considered themselves as most 
obnoxious to Ferdinand's displeasure, declared 
for Miiximilian, and offered to support his claim 
with all their interest. Maximilian, always en- 
ferprizing and decisive in council,, ttough fee- 
ble and dilatory in execution, eagerly embraced 
the offer. But a series of ineffectual negocia- 
tions was the only consequence of tbis^ transac- 
tion. The emperor, as usual, asserted his rights 
in a high strain, promised a great deal, and per- 
formed nothing*. 



^ 



FeraiiJbt! A FEW days before the death of Philip, Ferdi- 
visiuoTis* nmid had set out for Naples, that,, by his owo 

kingtlom uf 

Najjles. « Mariana, lib, 29, c. 7. Zurita Anaales de Arag. vii 93. 
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presence, he might put an end, with greater de- 
cency, to the viceroy alty of the great captain, 
whose important services, and cautious conduct, 
did not screen him from the suspicions of his jea- 
lous mastea\ Though an account of his son-in^ 
law's death reaehed him at Porto-sino, in the 
territories of Genoa, he was so solicitous to dis» 
cover the secret intrigues which he supposed the 
great captain to have been carrying on, and to 
establish his own authority on a firm founda- 
tion in the Neapolitan dominions, by remov- 
ing him from the supreme command there, 
that, r-ather than discontiaue his voyage, he 
chose to leave Castile in a state of anarchy^ 
and even to risque, by this dejay, his obtain* 
ing possession of the government pf that king^ 

Nothing but the great abilities and prudent Acquires 
conduct of his adherents, could have prevented of cStrte,^ 
the bad effects of this absence. At the head of ^hr,f,Ltht 
these was Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, who, influence o$ 
though he had been raised to that dignity by Isa- Ximen«f. 
bella, contrary to the inclination of Ferdinand, 
and though he could have no expectation of en- 
joying much power under the administration of .a 
master little disposed to distingui.sh him by extra- 
ordinary marks of attention, was nevertheless so 
disinterested, as to prefer the welfare of his 
country before his own grandeur, and to declare, 
that Castile could never be so happily governed 
as by a prince, whom long experience had ren4er- 

* Zurita Annales der Arag> vi. p. 82. 
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ed thoroughly acquainted with its true interest;^ 
The zeal of Ximenes to bring over his country- 
men to this opinion, induced him to lay aside 
1507. somewhat of his usual austerity and haughtiness. 
He condescended, on this occasion, to court the 
-disaffected nobles, and employed address, as well 
as arguments, to persuade them. Ferdinand 
seconded his endeavours with great art; and by 
concessions to some of the grandees, by promises 
to others, and by letters full of complaisance^ 
to all, he gained many of his most violent op^ 
Aug. ai, ponents*. Though many cabals were formed, 

Ferdinand y ^ . • , i ^ t 

returns to and some commotions were excited, yet when 
Spw Ferdinand, after having settled the affairs of 
Naples, arrived in Castile, he entered upon the 
administration without apposition. The pru- 
denpe with which he exercised his authority in 
that kingdom, equalled the good fortune by 
Hig prudent which he had recovered it By a moderate, but 
tion. steady administration, free from partiality and 

from resentment, he entirely reconciled the 
Castilians to his person, and secured to them, 
during the remainder of his life, as much domes- 
tic tranquillity, as was consistent with the genius 
of the feudal government, which still subsisted 
among them in full vigourf . 

Nor was the preservation of tranquillity in his 
hereditary kingdoms, the only obligation which 
the archduke Charles owed to the wise regency 
of his grandfather; it was bis good fortune, dur^ 

* Zurita Annales de Arag. vi. p. 87. 94. 109.' 
f Mariana, lib. 29. c 10^ . . - ' 
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ing that period, to have very important additions ^ ^^ ^ 
made to the dominions over which he was to ^mtr^^^m^ 
reien. On the coast of Barbarv, Oi an, and o\ iier Conquest 

, " of OraiL 

conquests of no small value, were annexed to 
the crown of Castile by cardinal Ximenes, who, 
*with a spirit very uncommon in a monk, led m 
person a numerous army against the Moors of 1S09. 
•that country ; and, with a generosity and mag- 
nificence stillmore singular, defrayed the whole 
expence of the expedition out of his own reve- 
nues*. In Europe, Ferdinand, under pretences 
no less frivolous than unjust, as well as by arti- * 

fices the most shameful and treacherous, expel- 
led John d'Albret, the lawful sovereign, from the 
throne of Navarre; and, seizing on that king- ofTav^ 
dom, extended the limits of the Spanish mo- 
narchy from the Pyrenees on the one hand, to 
the frontiers of Portugal on the otherf . 

It was not, however, the desire of aggrandiz- Ferdinand 
ing the archduke, which influenced Ferdinand bl^^p^n^. 
in this, or in any other of his actions. He was ^nChariei. 
more apt to consider that young prince as a ri- 
valj who might one day wrest out of his hands 
the government of Castile, than as a grandson, 
for whose interest he was entrusted with the ad- 
ministration. This jealousy soon begot aversion, 
and even hatred, the symptoms of which he was 
at no pains to cdnceal. Hence proceeded his 
immoderate joy when his young queen was de- 
■ livered of a son, whose life would have deprive 

* Mariana, lib. 29. c. 1 8. 

t Mar. lib. 30. c. 11, 12, 19, 24. 
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BOOK ed Charles of the crowns of Aragon, Naple^r^ 
v-*-v>-^ Sicily, and Sardinia; and upon the untimely 
^^'^^' death of that prince, he discovered, for the same 
reason, an excessive solicitude to have other 
children. This impatience hastened, in all pro? 
babilitv, the accession of Charles to the crown 
of Spain. Ferdinand, in order to procure a 
blessing, of which, from his advanced age, and 
the intemperance of his youth, l}e cduld have 
little prospect, had rejcourse to his physicians, 
f5j3. and by their prescription took one of those po^ 
tions, which are supposed to add vigour to the. 
constitution, though they more frequently provQ- 
fatal to it. This was its effect on a frame so 
feeble and exhausted £j.s tliat of Ferdinand ; for 
though be survived a violent disorder which it- 
at first occasioned, it brought on §qcb an habi- 
tual langcjor and dejection of mind, as render?, 
ed him averse from any serious attention to pub* 
lie affairs;, and fond of friyqlous g^nxuaements, on 
which he had not hitherto bestowed much time*. 
Though he now despaired of haviag any son of- 
his own, his jealousy of the archduke did not 
abate, nor could he help viewing him with thai 
diversion which princes often bear to tl>eir sue- 
151$. cessors. In order to gratify this unnatural pas- 
to^armln^h ^^^^^ ^^ made q, will, appointing prince Ferdi- 
his power, pand, whohavinff been born and educated jo, 

bv 31 will in ■ ' 

fkvourof iSpain, was much beloved by the Spaniards, ta 

Fer man . ^^ regent of all his kingdoms, until the arrival 

of the archduke his brother s and by the sam^ 

* Zurita Annales de Arag. vi. p. 347. P. Mart. Ep. 531- 
4^^^*^^^'^ Aunales d^ Aragon^ lib. i. p. 4> . 
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deed he settled upon him the grand-mastership 
of the three military orders. The former of 
these grants might have put it in the power of ^^^^* 
the young prince to have disputed the throne 
with his brother ; the latter would, in any event, 
have rendered him almost independent of him. 

Ferdinand retained to the last that jealous 
love of power, which was so remarkable through 
bis whole life. Unwilling even at the approach 
of death to admit a thought of relinquishing any 
portion of bis authority, he removed continually 
from place to place, in order to fly from his dis^ 
temper, or to forget it. Though his strength 
declined every day, none of his attendants durst 
niLeQtion his condition ; nor would he admit his 
father confessor, who thought suOh silence crit 
minal and unchristian, into his presence. At 
last the danger became so imminent, that it 
could be no longer concealed. Ferdipand re* 
ceived the intimation with a decent fortitude ; 
and touched, perhaps with compunction at the 
injustice which he had done his grandson, or in- 
fluenced by the honest remonstrances of Car- 
yajal, Zapara, and Vargas, his most ancient 
and faithful counsellors, who represented to 
him, that by investing prince Ferdinand with 
the regency, he would infallibly entail a, civil 
war on the two brothers, and by bestowing op 
him the grand-mastership of the military orders, 
would strip the crown of its noblest ornament 
and chief strength, he consented to alter his is persuad- 
fi^ill with respect to both these particulars. By a ^af wllr 
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new deed he left Charles the sole heir of all his 
dominions, and allotted to prince Fecdinand, in- 
stead of that throne of which he thought him- 
self almost secure, an inconsiderable establish- 
ment of fifty thousand d«icats a year*. He 
and dies, (jj^j ^ fp^ hours aft^r signing this will, on the 
twenty-third day of January, one thousand five 
hundred and sixteen. 

Education Charles, t6 whom such a noble inheritance 
Charles V. descended by his death, was near the full age of 
sixteen. He had hitherto resided in the Low- 
Countries, his paternal dominions: Margaret 
of Austria, his ^um, and Margaret of York, the 
sistt-r of Edward IV. of England, and widow of 
Charles the Bold, two princesses of great virtue 
and abilities, had the care of forming his early 
youth* Upon the death of his father, the Flem- 
ing's committed the governmelit df the Low- 
Countries to his grand-father the emperor Maxi- 
milian, with the name rather than the authoritj^ 
of regent f. Maximilian made choice of WiK 
Ham de Croy lord of Chievres to superintend 
the education of the young prince his grand- 
son J. That nobleman possessed, in an eminent 

* Mar, Hist. lib. 30. c. ult. Zurita Annales de Arag vi. 
401.. P. Mart. Ep. ^(J5, 56Q. Argensoia Annales de Arag. 
lib. i. p. 11. 

+ Pontius Heuterns Rerurii Austriacarum, lib. xv. Lov. 
1649. lib. Tii. c. 2. p. 135. 

X The French historians, upon the authority of M. de Bel- 
Jay, Mem. p. ) 1 have unanimously asserted, that Philip, by 
his last will, having appointed the king of Fiance to have the 
direction of his son^s education, Louis XII. with a disinterest* 
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degree, the talents which fitted him for such ati 
important oflTice, and discharged the duties of 
it with great fidelity. Under Chievres, Adrian 
of Utrecht acted as preceptor. This preferment, 
w^hich opened his way to the highest dignities 
a.Ti ecclesiastic can attain, he owed not to his 
birth, for that was extremely mean ; nor to* his 
interest, for he was a stranger to the arts of a 

edness suitable to the confidence I'eposed in him« named 
Chievres for that office. Even the president Henaut has adopt- 
ed this opinion. Ahrege Chron. A. D. 1507. Van Has, in 
his tisual manner, pretends to have seen Philip's testament. 
Pract de PEducation des Princes, p. 16. But the Spanish^ 
German, and Flemish historians concyr in contradicting this 
assertion of the French authors. It appears from Heuterus, 
a cotemporary Flemish historian of great authority, that Louis 
XII. by consenting to the marriage of Germaine de Foix 
with Ferdinand, had lost much of that confidence which Phi- 
lip once placed in him ; that this dismast was increased by the 
French king's giving in marriage to the count of Angouleme 
his eldest daughter, whom he had formerly betrothed to 
Charles; Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. v. 151. That the French, a 
short time before Philip's death, had violated the peace whicK 
subsisted between them and the Flemings, and Philip had 
complained of this injury, and was ready to resent it. Heu* 
ter. ibid. AH these circumstances render it improbable that 
Philip, who made his will a few days before he dieJ, .Heuter, 
p. 152, should commit the education of his son to Louis XII, 
In confirmation of these plausible conjectures, positive testi- 
mony can be produced. It appears from Heuterus, that Phi^ 
lip, when he set out fur Spain, had entrusted Chievres Soth 
with the care of his son's education, and with the government 
of his dominions in the Low-Countries, Heuter. lib. , vii. p, 
153. That an attempt was made, soon after Philip's death; 
to. have the emperor Maximilian appointed regent, during the 
minority of his grandson ; but this being opposed, Chievres 
seems to have continued to discharge, both the offices which 
l^hilip had committed to bim« Heuter. ibid. 153. 155. That 
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B o^o K court ; but to the opinion which his countrymen' 
entertained of his learni»^ig. He was indeed no 



J^16. 



inconsiderable proficient' in those frivolous scien- 
ces, which, during several centuries, assumed 
the name of philosophy, and had published a 
commentary, which was highly esteemed upoa 
The Book of Sentences^ a famous treatise of 
P^tJtrus Lombardus, considered at that time as 
the standard system of metaphysical theology. 
But whatever admiration these procured him in 
an illiterate age, it was soon found that a man 
accustomed to the retirement of a college, un- 
acquainted with the world, and without any 
tincture of taste or elegance, was by no means 
qualified for rendering science agreeable to a 
young prince, Charles, accordingly, discovered 
an early aversion to learning, and an excessive 
fondness for those violent and martial exercises, to 
excel in which was the chief pride, and ahnost 
the only study of persons of rank in that age. 
Chievres encouraged this taste, either from a 
desire of gaining his pupil by indulgence, or 
from too slight an opinion of the advantages of 

in the beginning of the year 1508, the Flemings invited 
Maximilian to accept of the Re^i^ency ; to which he consented| 
and appointed his daughter Margaret, together with a council 
of Flemings, to exercise the supreme Authority, when he him- 
self should, at any time, be absent. He likewise named 
Chievres as governor, and Adrian of Utrecht a» preceptor to 
his son. Heut. ibid. 155. 157. What Heuierus re ates with 
respect to this matter is coiifirmed by Moringus in Vita Adri- 
an! apud Analecta Caf^p. Burmanni de Adriano, cap. 10; by 
Barlandus Chronic. Brabant, ibid. p. 25; and by Hjiraeus Au« 
nal. Brab. vol. ii. $20, &c. 
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literary accomplishmenta*. He instructed him, * ^j^ ^ 
however, with great care in the arts of govern- v-*^v-*i-/ 
ment; he made him study the history not only 
of his own kingdoms, but of those with which 
they were connected ; he accustomed him, from 
the time of his assuming the government of 
Flanders in the year one thousand five hundred Thefi«e 
and fifteen, to attend to business ; he persuaded hi^ch^ic^ 
him to peruse all papers relating to public af- ^' 
fairs; to be present at the deliberations of bis 
privy-eounsellors, and to propose to them him- 
self those matters, concerning which he requi* 
red their opinion f. From such an education, 
Charles contracted habits of gravity and recol* 
lection which scarcely suited his time of life. * 
The first openings of his genius did not indicate 
that superiority which its maturer age display- 
ed J. He did not discover in his youth the im- 
petuosity of spirit which commonly ushers in 
an active and enterprising manhood. Nor did 
his early obsequiousness to Chievres, and hid 
other favourites, promise that capacious and 
decisive judgment, which afterwards directed 
the affairs of one half of Europe. But his sub* 
jects, dazzled with the external accomplish- 
ments of a graceful figure and manty address, 
and viewing his character with that partiality 
which is always shewn to princes during their 

* Jovi Vita Ailriani, p. dl. Struvii CorpiM Hist Germ* 
ii. 967. P. Heuter. Rer. Au^tr. lib. fii. c. 3. p. 157. 

fMemoiresde Bellay, Svo. Par. 1573. p. 11. P. Heuter. 
lib. vii>. c. 1. p. 184>. 

i F. Martyr. Ep. 5^. 65^. 
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BOO K youth, entertained sanguine hopes of his stddin^ 
v-^K,^w/ lustre tQ those crowns which descended to him 
1^^ by the death of Ferdinand* 

state of The kingdoms of Spain, as is' evident from 

Spaiu re- <^, ^ \ "... 

quires a vi- the vicw which I havc given of their political 
minbtra- Constitution, were at that time in a situation 
^*^ which required an administration no less vigor- 

ous than prudent. The feudal institutions, which 
had been introduced into all its different pro- 
vinces by the Goths, the Suevi, and the Vandals, 
subsisted in great force. The nobles who were 
powerful and warlike, had long possessed all the 
exorbitant privileges which these institutions 
vested in their order. The cities in Spain were 
more numerous and more considerable, than the 

genius of feudal government, naturally unfa- 
vourable to commerce and to regular police^ 

seemed to admit. The personal rights, and po- 
litical influence which the inhabitants of these 
cities had acquired, were extensive. The royal 
prerogative, circumscribed by the privileges of 
the nobility, and by the pretensions of the peo- 
ple, was confined within very narrow limits. 
Under such a form of government, the princi- 
ples of discord were many ; the bond of union 
was extremely feeble ; and Spain |elt not only 
all the inconveniencies occasioned by the de- 
fects in the feudal system, but was exposed to 
disorders arising from the peculiarities • in its 
own constitution. 
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During the lon^ administration of Ferdinand, 
no internal commotion, it is true, had arisen in 
Spain. His superior abilities had enabled him ^^^^* 
to restrain the turbulence of the nobles, and to 
moderate the jealousy of the commons. By the 
wisdom of his domestic government, by the sa- 
gacity with which he conducted his foreign oper- 
atiojis, and by the high opinion that his subjects 
entertained of both, he had preserved among 
them a degree of tranquillity, greater than was 
natural to a constitution, in which the seeds of 
discord and disorder were so copiously mingled. 
But by the death of Ferdinand, these restraints 
were at once withdrawn ; and faction and dis« 
content, from being long repressed, were ready 
to break out with fiercer animosity. 

In order to prevent these evils, Ferdinand had Ferdimod 
in his last will taken a most prudent precaution, pointed" 
by appointing cardinal Ximenes, archbishop of xTmaaci 
Toledo, to be sole regent of Castile, until the '^^s®"** 
arrival of his grandson in Spain. The singular 
character of this man, and, the extraordinary 
qualities which marked him out for that office 
at such a juncture, merit a particular descrip- 
tion. He was descended of an honourable, not hb rite and 
of a wealthy family ; and the circumstances of > ' 
his parents, as well as his own inclinations, hav- 
ing determined him to enter into the church, 
he early obtained benefices bf great value, aad 
which placed him in the way of the highest 
preferment. All these, however, he renounced 
at once i and after undergoing a Fery severe no« 
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viciate, assumed the habit of St. Francis in a 
monastery of Observantine friars, one of the 
most rigid orders in the Romish church. There 
he soon became eminent for his uncommon aus- 
terity of manners, and for those excesses of su- 
i.p^, perstitious devotion, which are the proper cha- 
i \ racteristics of the monastic life. But notwith^ 
standing these extravagancies, to which weak 
and enthusiastic minds alone are usually prone^ 
his understanding, naturally penetrating and de- 
cisive, retained its full vigour, and acquired him 
such great authority in his own order, as raised 
him to be their provincial* His reputation for 
sanctity soon procured him the office of father- 
confessor to Queen Isabella, which he accept- 
ed with the utmost reluctance. He preserved 
in a court the same austerity of manners which 
had distinguished him in the cloister. He con- 
tinued to make all his journies on foot ; he sub-^ 
sisted only upon alms ; his acts of mortification 
were as severe as ever, alnd his penances as ri- 
gorous. Isabella, pleased with her choice, con- 
ferred on him not long after, the archbishopric 
of Toledo, which, next to the papacy, is the 
richest dignity in the church of Rome. This 
honour he declined with a firmness, which no- 
thingbut the authoritative injunction of thepope 
was able to overcome. Nor did this height of 
promotion change his manners. Though oblig- 
ed to dispfay in public that magnificence which 
became his station, he himself retained his mo-> 
nastic severity. Under his pontihcal robes he 
<x)nstantly ware the coarse frock of St. Francis# 
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the rents in which he used to patch with his T^OoK 
iown hands. He at no time used linen ; but was v-i-v^ 
commonly clad in hair cldth. He slept always ^^^^' 
in his habit, most frequently on the groundj or 
on boards; rarely in a bed; He did not taste 
any of the delicacies which appeared at his ta- 
ble, but satisfied himself with that simt)le diet 
which the rule of his order prescribed*. Not^ 
withstanding these peculiarities, so opposite to 
the manners of the wdrld, he possessed a tho^ 
rough knowledge of its affairs i and no sooner 
was he called by his station^ and by the high 
opinion which Ferdinand and Isabella entertain* 
ed of him, to take a principal share in the ad- 
ministration^ than he displayed talents for busi* 
ness> which rendered the fame of his Wisdom 
equal to that of his sanctity* His political con-^ 
duct, remarkable for the boldness and original!^ 
ty ofall his plans, flowed from his real character, 
and partook both of its virtues and its defects. 
His extensive genius sugojested to him schemes 
vast and magnificent. Conscious of the inte-^ 
grity of his intentions, he pursued these with 
unremitting and undaunted firmnessi Accus- 
tomed froin his early youth to mortify his own 
passions, he shewed little indulgence toward 
those of other men. Tauj^ht by his system of 
religion to cheek even his most innocent desires^ 
he was the enemy of every thing to which he 
could affix the name of elegance or pleasure* 
Though free from any suspicion of cruelty, he 

* Histoire de radministratioii du Card. Ximen. par Mich* 
l^audler, 4to. 1635. p* 13* 
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cliscorered in all his commerce with the wort^ $ 
severe inflexibiHtj of mind, and austerity of 
character, peculiar to the monastic profession^ 
and which can hardly be conceived m a coun*' 
fry where that is unknown. 



A<irian ap- 
pointed 
regent by 
Cliarles.* 



obtains tbe 
sole direc- 
tion of 
affairs. 



Such was the man to whom Ferdinand eom-^ 
mitted the rejjjency of Castile; and though Xi- 
menes was then near fourscore, aivl oerfectlv ac- 
^uarnted with the labour and diffioult^^ of the 
office, his natural intrepidity of mind, and ^eal 
for the public good, prompted brm to accept of 
it without hesitation. Adrian of Utrecht, who 
had been sOit into Spain a few months before 
the death of Fferdinaind, produced full powersr 
from the archduke to s^sume the nan^e and au-* 
thority of regent, upcm the demise of his grand* 
father ; but such Wa* the aversion of the Spa* 
niards to the govermnent of a stranger, and so^ 
tmequal the abilities of the two competitors, that 
Adrian's claim would at once have been reject- 
ed, if Xiraenes hii]riself, from cotopiaisance to 
his new master, had not eonsented to acknow* 
fcdge him as regent, and to carry on the govern* 
ment in conf unction with him.- By this, how-' 
ever, Adrian required a dignity there]y noroinalr 
Ximenes, though be treated him with great de-* 
cency, and even respect, retained the whole 
power in his own hands*. 



Ilis pfecati- 
ttons against 



Tff E cardhiaPs first care wais to observe the? 
S^n Ferdi- ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^c infant Don Ferdinand, who> hav-? 

* GometiuB de reb. gest. Ximenii, p. 150. foL GompK f 5^. 



iiig been fldttered with so near a prdspcfct o^ bo^ok 
tjupreme power, bore the disappointment o( his K^^^mt ^ 
hopes with greater impatience thari a prince at ^^^^ 
a period of life so early could have b^eri supposed 
to feel. Ximenes, under pretence of providing 
more effectually for his safety^ removed l\\rA 
from Guadaloupe, the place in which he had 
been educated, to Madrid, where he lixed thef 
residence of the court. There he was under 
the cardinaFs own eye, and his conduct, with 
that of his domesticsi was watched with the ut^ 
most attention*i 

The first intelligence he received from tbd 
Low-Countricfs gave greater disquiet to the car-^ 
dinal, and Convinced him how difficult a task it 
would be to conduct the affairs of an unexpe^ 
rienced prince^ under the influence^ of counsel^ 
lors unacquainted with the laws and manners of 
$pain; No sooner did the account of Ferdi* cha^ies 
hand's death reach Brussels, than Charles, by a««mMthe 

. . 'J title of kbg» 

the advice of his Flemish ministers^j resolved to 
assume the title of king. By the laws of Spain^ 
the sde right to the crowns, both of Castile and 
of Aragdn, belonged to Joanna ; 4nd^ though 
her infirmities disqualified her from governing^ 
this incapacity had not been declared by any 
|>ublic act of the Cortes in efither kingdom j so 
that the Spaniards considered this resolution^ 
not only as a direct violation of their privileges^ 
but as an unnatural usu'rpation in a son on the 

* Miniana Contin^ Marianasi lib. \i c. .2. Baudier> HLit* dt 
'Klmeat^, p. 118; • 
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*o<5< ^refogatives of a mother, towards whom, iri hei* 
^Qy»^s^ present unhappy situation^ he manifested a less 
^^^^' delicate regard than her subjects had always ex- 
pressed*. The Flemish court, however, having 
prevailed Ixoth on the pope and on the emperor 
to address letters to Charles as king of Castile; 
the former of whom, it was pretended, had a 
right as head of the church, and the laftter, as 
bead of the eihpire, to confer this title ; instruc- 
tions \Vere sent to Ximenes^ to prfefvail on the 
%>aniards to acknowledge it. Ximeues, though 
he had earnestly remonstrated against the mea^ 
sure, as no less unpopular than unnecessary, re- 
solved to exert all his authority and credit in 
carrying it into elxe(JUtion, and immedijttely as* 
^eitibled such of the nobles as were then at court. 
What Charles required was laid before them; 
and when, instead of complying with his de- 
mands, they began to murmur against such an 
unprecedented encroachment on their privileges^ 
^ and to talk high of the rights df Joanna, and 
their oath of allegiance to her, Ximenes hastily 
interposed^ and with that firm and decisive tone* 
which was natural to him,- told them, that they 
were not called now to deliberatCj but to obey j 
i«4»o^25iea that their sovereiffrt did not apply to them for 

through the ^ . » i . . i t • i »• 

raflnenceof ftdvicc, btlt cxpccted subftiission; ^hd" this day 

Aprim added he, " Charles shall be proclaimed king of 

Castile in Madrid ; and the rest of the cities, I 

doubt not, will follow its exattnple." On the 

spot be gave orders for that purposef ; and not-- 

* P. Man, Ep. 558. ^ 

t Gometius, p. 152, &c. Baudieri Hist, de Ximto* {f. \2U 
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Withstanding the novelty of the practice, and 
the secret discontents of many persons of dis- 
tinction, Gharles'3 title was universally recog^ ^^^^' 
oized. In Aragon, where the privileges of the 
subject were more extensive, ^nd the abilities, 
as welt as authority, of the archbishop of Sarar 
gossa, whom Ferdinand had appointed regient, 
were far inferior to those of Xiuienes, the sam# 
obsequiousness to the will of Charles did not ap- 
pear, iior was he acknowledged there under any 
other character but that of prince« until his an* 
rival in Spain*. 

XiMENES, though possessed only of delegat- Hi-scbem^ 
md power, which, from his advanced age, he ingth^i 
could not expect to enjoy long, assumed, toge- ^^^^"^ 
ther with the character of regent, all the ideas 
natural to a monarch, and adopted schemes for 
extending the regal authority, which he pursu- 
ed with as much intrepidity and ardour, as if 
he himself had been to reap the advantages re* 
suiting from their success. The exorbitant pri- 
vileges of the Castilian nobles circumscribed the 
prerogative of the prince within very nartow 
limits. These privileges the'cardinal consider- 
ed as so many unjust extortions from the crown, 
and determined to abridge them. Dangerous 
as the attempt was, there were circumstances 
in his situation, which promised him greater suc-» 
cess than any king of Castile could have expect- 
ed. The strict and prudent oeronomy of his 
^rchiepiscopal revenues, furnished him with 

* P. Mart, Ep. 572. 
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more ready money than the crown could at any 
time command: the sanctity of his manners; 
*" his charity and munificence, rendered him the 
idol of the people ; and the nobles themselves, 
not suspecting any danger from him, did not 
observe his motions with the same jealous atten- 
tion, as they wouid have watched those of pne 
of liieir monarchs, 

Byacpreas- ^ IMMEDIATELY upon his accession to the re-« 
iglti!''' ^^ g^t^cy, several of the nobles, fancying that the 
reins of government would of consequence bo 
somewhat relaxed, began to assemble their vas- 
' sals, and to prosecute, by force of arms, private 
quarrels and pretensior»s, which the authority 
of Ferdinand had obliged them to dissemble, op 
to relinquish. But Ximenes, who had taken 
into pay a good body lof troops, opposed an(l 
defeated all their designs with unexpected vi* 
gour and facility ; and though he did not treat 
the authors of these disorders with any cruelty, 
he forced the^ to acts of submission, extremely 
mortifying to the haughty spirit of Castiliau 
grandees, 

!py fbrniing BuT wliilc the cardins^rs attacks were confined 
iroo^Jde- to individuals, and every act of rigour was jasti- 
^ecrol^r ^^^ ^y ^^ appearance of necessity, founded on 
the forms of justice; and tempered with a mix-^ 
ture of lenity, there was scarcely room for jea* 
lousy or complaint. It was not so with his next 
measure, which, by striking: at a privilege esscTu 
ti^l to the nobility, gave a general alarm to tl^o 
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whole order. By Ibe feudal constitatioti^ thfe 
fiiilitary power was lodged in the hands of th0 
noblesj and men of an inferior pondition were ^^*' 
called into the field only as their vassals, and to 
fi^llow their banners. A king, with scanty re^ 
venues, and a limited prerogative, depended on 
these potent barons in all his operations. It 
%vas with their forces he attacked his enemiesr, 
and with them he defended his kingdom, Whilf 
at the head of troops attached warmly to their 
own immediate lords, and accustomed to obey 
no other commands, his authority was precari^. 
ous, and his efforts feeble. From this state Xi- 
menes resolved to deliver the crown ; and as 
mercenary standing armies, were unknown un- 
der the feudal government, and would have beeii 
odious to a martial and generous people, he is- 
sued a proclamation, commanding every city / 
in Castile to enrol a certain number of its bur- l/^^ 
gesses, in order that they might be trained to 
the use of arms on Sundays and holidays ; he 
engaged to provide officers to command them 
a,t the public expence ; and, a^ an encourage- 
ment to the private men, promised them jan ex- 
emption from all taxes and impositions. The 
frequent incursions of the Moors from Africa, 
and the necessity of having some forpe always 
ready to oppose them, furnished a plausible pre^- 
tence for this innovation. The object really in 
view was to secure the king a body of troops 
independent' of his barons, and which might 
serve to counterbalance their power *. The no* 

* Miniiu^sp CoatinuatiQ Marian9e>» f\>l. H^ig. 1733. p. 3. 
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^BO^OK y^g were not slow in perceiving what was his 
^^-f-v-w intention, and saw how effectually the scheme 
^ *^ which he had adopted would accomplish his 
end; but as a measure which had the pious 
appearance of resisting the progress of the in^ 
fidels was extremely popular, and as any op- 
position to it, arising from their order alone, 
would have been imputed wholly to interested 
motives, they endeavoured to excite the cities 
themselves to refuse obedience, and to inveigh 
against the proclamation as inconsistent with 
their charters and privileges. In consequence 
of their instigations, Burgos, Valladolid, and 
several other cities, rose in open mutiny. Some 
of the grandees declared themselves their pro 
tectors. Violent remonstrances were presenteU 
to the king. His Flemish counsellors were 
alarmed. Ximenes alone continued firm and 
undaunted ; and partly by terror, partly by in- 
treaty ; by force in some instances, and by forr 
bearance in others ; he prevailed on all the re- 
fractory cities to comply*. During his admi- 
nistration, he continued to execute his plan 
with vigour; but soon after his death it was en- 
tirely dropped. 

:pxrccaiiing His success in this scheme for reducing the 

orfbm^ exorbitant power of the nobility, encouraged him 

Sr^wuti^ to attempt a diminution of their possessions, 

which were no less exorbitant During the 

contests and disorders inseparable from the feu^ 

dal governinent, the nobles, ever attentive te 

^ P. IVfarl. Ep. 556. &c. Gometius, p. 160, &c. 
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their own interest, and taking adviantage of the * ^^^ ^ 
weakness or distress of their monarchs, had seiz* v-p-v*'^-/ 
ed some parts of the royal demesnes, obtained ^^^^ 
grants of others, and having gradually wrested 
almost the whole out of the bands of the prince, 
had annexed them to their own estates. The 
titles, by which most of the grandees held these 
lands, ^ere extremely defective ; it was from 
some successful usurpation which the crown had 
been too feeble to dispute, that many derived 
their only claim to po^ession* An enquiry 
tarried back to the origin of these encroach- 
nients, which were almost coeval with the feu- 
dal system, was impracticable ; and as it would 
have stripped every nobleman in Spain of great 
part of his lands, it must have excited a general 
revolt. Such a step was too bold, even for the 
enterprising genius of Ximenes. ^ He confined 
himself to the reign of Ferdinand ; and begin- 
ping with the pensions granted during that time, 
I'efused to make any farther payment, because 
all right to them expired with his life. He then 
called to account such as had acquired crown 
lands under the administration of that monarch, 
and at once resumed whatever he had alienated. 
The effects of these revocations extended to 
niany persons of high rank ; for though Ferdi- 
nand was a prince of little generosity, yet he and 
Isabella having been raised to the throne of 
Castile by a powerful faction of the nobles, they 
were obliged to reward the zeal of their adhe^ 
rents with great liberality, and the royal demes- 
nes were their only fuij4 for that purpose. Th^ 
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addifcioo tfiade to tfee net enue of t^ crown by 
these revocMiaiiiS» tog^h^' with his own frugal 
ceconomy, eiia}?k4 Ximeii^ not only to dis* 
charge all th^:debt^ which lik^rdin^nd had left^ 
^nd to remit coiotsidi^rstbb ^itms to Flanders, but 
to pay the oflioers q( bis new mJlitia,'ftn^ to e^r 
tablish magazines n^ only more iaiii»efou3» but 
better furnit^hed with urtiHery, arms^ ai^d wjarb^^ 
0tore$, than Spain had ever po$^s8ed }n.»f^y 
former age*. The prudent and disinterested 
application .of tbesa Bums* \m&^ full apv^^gy t^ 
the people for the rigour wilili whioli ^ey wer^ 
exacted, 

. ■ . » ' 

The nobles J jj £ noblos a^nned at tb^e repeated, attacks* 

impose his * 

meastties, began to think of precantions for the $afety of 
their order. Many cabals were. fori^ed, loud 
complaints were uttered, and desperate resolu^ 
tions tak^n ; but before they procejeded to extr^r 
jmities, they appointed some of their number t^ 
examine the powers in consequence of which th« 
cardinal exercised acts of such high authority. 
The admiral of Castile, the duke de In£antadc^ 
and the Condfe de Benevento, grandees of the 
first rank, were entrusted with this conamissiofl. 
Ximenes received them with cold civility, and in 
answer to their demand, produced the testament 
of Ferdinand by which he was appointed regent, 
together with the ratification of that deed bjr 
Charles. To both these they objected ; and he 
-endeavoured to establish their validity. As the 
conversation grew warm, he led them insensibly 

♦ Ftechier Vic de Ximeti. iit (>0a 
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towards a balcony, from which they had a view ^^^^ 
of a large body of troops under arms, and of a v-iP-v-^i^ 
formidable train of artiHery, " Behold/* say» but without 
he, pointinsfto these and raising his voice, " the ""cceM. 
powers which I hare received from his Catholic 
majesty. With these I govern Castile ; and with 
these I will govern it, until the king, your mas- 
ter and mine, takes possession of his kingdom*." 
A declaration so bold and haughty, silenced 
them, and ^tonished their associates. To take 
arms against a man aware of his danger, and 
prepared for his defence, was what despajr alone 
would dictate. All thoughts of a general confe- 
deracy ag^.inst the cardinal's administration were 
laid aside ; and, except from some slight com- 
motions, excited by the private resentment of 
particular noblemen, the tranquillity of Castile 
suffeped no interruption. 

It was not only from the opposition of the P^f^^ 

. - '■ *^ by Charles'* 

Spanish nobility that obstacles arose to theexe- Flemish 
cution of the cardinal's schemes; he had a con- 
stant struggle to maintain with the Flemish mini- 
sters, who, presuming upon their favour with 
the young king, aimed at directing the affairs of 
Spain, as well as those of their own country* 
Jealous of the great abilities and independent spi- 
rit of Ximenes, they considered him rather as a 
rival who might circumscribe their power, than 
^ a minister, who by his prudence and vigour 
was adding to the grandeur and authority of their 
Tuaster. Every complaint against his administra- 

* Flech, ii. 551. Ferreras, Hist. viii. 435. 
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tioh wais listened to with pleasure by the cqu^j* 
tiers ill the Low-Countries. Unnecessary ob*- 
structions were thrown by their means in the 
way of all his measures ; and though they could 
not, either with decency or safety, deprive him 
©f the office of regent, they endeavoured to les^K 
sen his authority by dividing it. They soon dis- 
covered that Adrian of Utrecht^ already joined 
with him in office, had neither genius nor spirit 
sufficient to give the least check to his proceed- 
Anaddi- inffs ; and therefore Charles, by their advice, 

tional num. ' , , , , . , p ^ ^ g-^x 

berofre. added to thc commission of regency La Chau, 
p^^r ^ Flemish gentleman, and afterwards A merstorf^ 
a nobleman of Holland ; the former distinguish- 
ed for his address, the latter for his firmness* 
Ximenes, though no strangef to the malevolent 
intention of the Flemish courtiers, received these 
new associates with all the external marks of dis- 
tinction due to the office with which they were 
ijnvested ; bub when they came to enter upori, 
business, he abated nothing of that air of supe- 
riority with which he had treated Adrian, and 
ximen«i Still retained the sole direction of affairs. The 
^i^ctio^Dof Spaniards, more averse, .perhaps, than any other 
•*^'fs- people, to the government of strangers, approvT 
ed of all his efforts to preserve his own autho-» 
rity. Even the nobles, influenced by this ria* 
tional passion, and forgetting their jealousies and 
discontents, chose rather to see the supreme 
power in the hands of one of their countrymen, 
whom they feared, than in those of foreigners^ 
whom they hated* 
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XiMENES, though en.^aged in such great ^oot 
0chenies of domestic policy, and embarrassed v«>^j-«^ 
by the artifices and intrigues of the Flemish niltu^ea§^ 
ministers, had the burden of two foreign wars ^"^ ^^ »■ 
to support. The one was in Navarre, which 
ivas invaded by its unfortunate monarch, Joha 
d'Albret. The death of Ferdinand, the absence 
of Charles, the discord and disaffection whnch 
reigned among the Spanish nobles, seemed to 
present/ him with a favourable opportunity of 
recovering his dominions^ The cardinal's vi- 
gilance, howerer, defeated a measure so well 
concerted. As he foresaw the dagger to which 
that kingdom might be exposed, one of his first 
acts of administration was to order thither a 
cfonsiderable body of troops. While the king 
was employed with one part of his army in the 
siege of St. Jean Pied en Port, Viflaha, aa 
officer of great experience and courage, attack*^ 
ed the other by surprise, and cut it to pieces- 
The king instantly retreated with precipitation^ 
and an end was put to the war^. But as Na« 
varre was filled at that time with towns and 
castles slightly fortified^ and weakly garrisoned^ 
which, being unable to resist an enemy, served 
only to furnish him with places of retreat; Xi- 
menes, always bold and decisive in his mea- 
i^lires, ordered every one of these to be dismant->' 
led, except Pampeluna, the fortifications of 
which he proposed to render very strong. To • 
this uncommon precaution Spain owes the pos-, 
.$es$ioa of Navarre. The French^ jince that 

^ P^ Mart £p« I7Q. 
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period, have often entered, and have, a^ otieri 
ovef-run the open country; while they wer« 
exposed to all the inconveniences attenchng art 
invading army, the Spaniards have easily drawa 
troops from the neighbouring provinces to c^-* 
pose them ; and the French having no place of 
any strength to which they could retire, have 
been obliged repeatedly to abandon their con-* 
quest with as much rstpidity as they gained iU 

The other war which he carried on in A- 
frica, against the fiamons tidventurer Hocuc Bar- 
barossa^ who, from a private corsair, raised him* 
self, by his singular valour and address, to be 
king of Algiers and Tuni»> was far from being 
equally successful. The iU conduct df the Spa-^ 
nish general, and the rash valour of his troops, 
presented Barbarossa with an easy victory* 
Many perished in the battle, more in the re* 
toreat, and the remainder returned into Spain 
(covered with infamy. The magnanimity, how- 
ever, with which the cardinal bore this dia-^ 
grace, the only one he experienced during hiy 
administration, added new lustre to his charac-^ 
ter*. Great composure of temper under a dis>« 
appointment, was not expected froiii a man so 
remarkable for the eagerness and impatience 
with which he urged on the executi<m of all 
bis schemes^ 



This disaster was soon forgotten ; while the 
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^ GotnetiiK^ lib* vi p. n9< 
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ikt constant uneasiness, not only to the cardinal^ ^ ^^^ * 
l>ut to the whole Spanij^h matioti. All the great 
equalities of Chievres, the prime minister and 
favourite of the young king, were sullied with 
an ignoble and sordid aTarice. The accession 
of bis master to th^ crown of Spain, opened a 
new and copious source for the gratification of 
this passioni Daring the time of Charles's re* 
siiteoce in Inlanders, the whole tribe of preteo- 
ders to offices or to flavour resorted thither. 
They soon discovered that, without the patro* 
nage of Chievres, it was vain to hope for pr^* 
ferment ; nor did they want sagacity to find 
otit the proper method of securing his protect 
tion. Great sums o( money were drawn out 
of Spain. Every thitig was venal, and disposed 
of to the highest biddter. After the example 
of Chievres, the inferior Flemish ministers en- 
gaged in this traiSiCf which beeaioe as general 
and avowed, as it was infamous^. The Spa* 
niards were filled with rage when' they beheld 
offices of gre^t importance to the welfare of 
their country, set to sale by (Grangers, itncoQ« 
cerned for its honour or its happiness. Ximenes» 
disinterested in his whole administration, and a 
stranger, from his native grandeur of mind, to 
the passion of avarice, inveighed with the ut* 
most baldness again!^ tfee venality of the Fle^ 
iBings. He represented to the king, in strong 
ferms« the murmui's and indignation which 
their behavioilr exdted among a free and bight 
spirited people, and besought him to set out, 

* Minisraa, Contio. L i. c. 2. 
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no OIL \vithout loss of time for Spain, that by his pf€^ 
sence, he might dissipate the clouds which wert 
gathering all over the kingdom** . ** 
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Charles Charles Was fullv sensiWc that he had de^- 

by ximenes laycd too long to take possession of his domi* 
^^i^] hions in Spain. Powerful obstacles, however^ 
stood in his way, and detained him in the Low- 
Countries; The war which the league of Cam* 
bray had kindledin Italy, still subsisted; tlfougb^ 
during its course, the armies of all the parties 
engaged in it had changed their destination and 
their objects. France was tiow in alliance with 
Venice, which it had at first combined to des-^ 
troy. Maximilian and Ferdinand had for som« 
years carried on hostilities against France, their 
original ally, to the valour 6f whose troops the 
confederacy had been i^debted in a great mea* 
sure for its suc(^ess. Together with his king* 
doms, Ferdinand transmitted this war to his 
grandson ; and there was reason to expect that 
Maximilian always fond of new enterprizes^ 
would persuade the young monarch to enter in- 
to it with ardour* But the Flemings, who had 
long possessed an extensive commerce, which^ 
during the league of Cambray, had grown to a 
great height upon the ruins of the Venetian 
trade,^ dreaded a rupture with France ; anfd 
Chievres, sagacious td discern the true interest 
of his country, and not warped on this occasion 
by his love of wiealthj warmly declared for main- 

* P. Mart. Ep. 576. 
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tuinihg peace with thie French nation. Francis I. ^ ^/^ ^ 
destitute of allies, and solicitous to secure his vi-»-v-**^ 
late conquests in Italy by a treaty, listened with ^^^^' 
joy to the first overtures of accommodation. 
Ghievres himself .conducted the negociation in 
the name of Charles. Gouffier appeared as 
plenipotentiary for Franqis. Each of them had 
presided over the education of the prince whom 
he represented. They had both adopted the 
same pacific system ; and were equally persuad- 
ed that the union of the two monarchs was the 
happiest event for themselves^ as well as for their 
kingdoms. In such hands the negociation did 
not languish* A few days after opening their a peace 
conferences at Noyon, they concluded a treaty ^"h' 
of confedera^cv and mutual defence between the ^'*'^!w 

^ •' . Aug. 13, 

two monarchs ; the chief articles in which were, i5i6. 
that Francis should give in marriage to Charles 
his eldest daughter the princess Louise, an ii>* 
fant of a year old, and as her dowry, should 
make over to him all his claims and pretensions 
vpon the kingdom of Naples ; that, in consider- 
ation of Charles's being already in possession of 
Naples, he should^ until the accomplishment of 
the marriage, pay an hundred thousand crowns 
a year to the French king i and the lialf of that 
^m annually, as long as the princess had no 
children; that when Charles shall arrive in 
Spain, the heirs qf the king of Navarre may re- 
present to him their right to that kingdom; and 
if, after examining their claim, he does notgiviB- 
them satisfaction, Francis shall be at liberty to^ 

v«t. It, n 
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assist them with all his forces*. This alliartC^* 
not only united Charles and Francis, but oblig- 
ed Mj^ximili:in, who wa^ unable alone to cope 
with the French and Venetians, to enter into a 
trea^^y with those powers, which put a final pe- 
riod to the bloody and tedious war that the 
league of Cambray had occasioned. Europe en- 
joyed a few years of universal tranquillity, and 
was indebtc^d for that l)lessing to two princes, 
whose rivalship and ambition kept it in perpe- 
tual discord and agitation during the remainder 
of their reigns. 

the Fie- By the treaty of Noyon, Charles secured a 

aveife to safe passage into Spain. It was not, however, 
^siTta * *''^^ interest of his Flemish ministers, that he 
iipain, should visit that kingdom soon. While he re- 
sided in Flanders, the revenues of the Spanish 
crown were spent there, and they engrossed, 
M'ithout any competitors, all the effects of their 
monarch's generosity; their country became the 
seat of government, and all favours weredispen- 
i^ed by them. Of all tHese advantages tliey run 
the risque of seeing themselves deprived, from 
the moment that their sovereign entered Spain. 
The Spaniards would naturally assume the di- 
rection of their own aft'airs; the Low-Countries 
would be considered only as a province of that 
mighty monarchy ; and they who now distribut- 
ed the favours of the prince to others, must then 

be content to receive them from the hands of 

» 

* Leonard Beciieil des Traitez> torn. ii. 09* 
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sjrarigers. But what Chievres chiefly* wished 
to avoid was, an inte^rview between the king and 
Xiinenes. On the one hand, the wisdom, the ^f^j^ ^f 
integrity, and the magnanimity of that prelate, ximenes. 
gave him a wonderful ascendant over the minds 
of men ; and it was extremely probable, that 
these great qualities, added to the reverence due 
to his age and office, would command the re- 
spect of a young prince, who, capable of noble 
arid generous sentiments himself, would, in pro- 
portion to his admiration of the cardinal's vir- 
tues, lessen his deference towards persons of 
another character. Or, on the other hand, if 
Charles should allow his Flemish favourites to 
retain all the influence over his councils which 
they at present possessed, it was easy to foresee 
that the cardinal would remonstrate loudly 
against such an indignity to the Spanish na- 
tion, and vindicate the rights of his country 
with the same intrepidity and success, with 
which he had asserted the prerogatives of the 
crown. For these reasons, all his Flemish coun- 
sellors combined to retard his departure; and 
Charles, unsnspiciouSj from want of experience,. 
and fond of his native country, suffered himself 
to be unnecessarily detained in the Netherlands 
a whole year after signing the treaty of Noyon. 

The repeated entreaties of Ximenes, the ad- i5i7. 
vice of Ins grandfather Maximilian, and tKe im- e^^^for 
patient murmurs of his Spanish subjects, pre- ^p****- 
vailed on him at last to embark. He was ^t- 
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BOOK tended not only by Chievres, his prime niinistef, 
but by a numerous and splendid train of ther 
Flemish nobles, fond of beholding the grandeur, 
or of sharing in the bounty of their prince. Af- 

Sept. 13. ter a dangerous voyage, he lai^ded at Vilfa Vi- 
ciosa, in the province of Asturias, and was re- 
ceived with such loud acclamations of joy, as a 
new monarch, whose arrival was so ardently de- 
sired, had reason to expect The Spanish no- 
bility resorted to their sovereign from all parts 
of the kingdom, and displayed a mao^nificence 
which the Flemings were unable to emulate*. 



#is Flemish 
ihinist rs 
endeavour 
to prevent 
ftn inter- 
view with 
Ximcnes. 



XiMENES, who conside?ed the presence of the 
king as the greatest blessing to his dominions, 
was advancing towards the coast, as fast as the 
infirm state of his heafth would permit, in order 
to receive him. During his regency, and not- 
withstanding his extreme old age, he had abat* 
edy in no degree, the rigour or frequency of hi& 
xnortificatipns ; and to these he added such labo- 
rious assiduity in business, as would have worn 
out' the nFK)st youthful and vigorous constitution. 
Every day he employed several hours in devo- 
tion;' he celebrated mass in person; he even al* 
lotted some space for study. Notwithstanding 
these occupations, he regularly attended the 
council ; he received and read all papers pre- 
sented to him ; he dictated letters and instruc- 
tions: and took under his inspection all business^ 



* P. Mart. tp. 599. 601, 
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civil, ecclesiastical, or military. Every moment 
of h,is time was filled U() with some serious em- 
ployment. The only amusement in which he ^^^'* 
indulged himself, by way of relaxation after bu- 
siness, was to canvass, with a few friars and 
other divines, some intricate article in scholas- 
% tic , theology. Wasted by such a course of life, 
the infirmities of age daily grew upon him. 
On his journey, a violent disorder seized him at 
Bos Equillos, attended with uncommon symp*^ 
toms ; which his followers considered as the ef- ^ 
feet of poison *, but could not agree whether 
the crime ought to be imputed to the hatred of 
the Spanish nobles, or to the malice of th,e Fie* 
mish courtiers. This accident obliging him to Charles's 
0top short, he wrote to Charles, and with his wSS^. 
usual boldness advised him to dismiss all the 
strangers in his train, whose numbers and cre- 
dit gave offence already to the Spaniards, and 
would ere loug alienate the affections of J;he 
whole people. At the sailie time he earnestly 
desired tp have an interview with the king, that 
he might inform him of the state of the nation, 
and the temper of his subjects. To prevent 
this, not only the Flemings, but the Spanish 
I grandees, employed all their address, and indus- 

triously kept Charles at a distance from Aranda, ' 
the place to which the cardinal had removed. 
Through their suggestions, every measure that 
he recommended was rejected; the utmost care 
was taken to make him feel, and to point out 

'^ Miaiana, Contin. lib. i. c 3« 
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to the whole nation, that his power was oji th* 
decline ; even in things purely trivial, such a 
choice was always made, as was deemed most 
disagreeable to him. Ximenes did not bear 
this treatment with his usual fortitude of spirits 
Conscious of his own integrity and merit, he ex- 
pected a more grateful return from a princ^ 
to whom he delivered a kingdom more flourish- 
ing than it had been in any former age, toge^ 
ther with authority more extensive and betted 
established, than the most illustrious of his an* 
cestors had ever possessed. He could not^ 
therefore, on many occasions, refrain from givi 
ing vent to his indignatjon and complaints, 
Hef lamented the fate of his country, atid fore- 
told the calamities which it would suffer from 
the insolence, the rapaciousness, and ignorance 
of strangers. While his mind was agitated by 
these passions, he received a letter from the 
king, in whieh^ after a few cold and formal ex- 
pressions of regard, lie was allowed to retire to 
his diocese; that after a life of such continued 
labour, he might end his days in tranquillitjc 
This message proved fatal to Ximenes. . His 
His death, haughty mind, it is probablf^s could not survive 
disgrace; perhaps his generous heart could not 
bear the prospect of the misfortunes ready to 
fall on his country. Whichsoever of th^se opi^ 
Kqr. ?. nions we embrace, certain it is that he expired 
a few hours after reading the letter *. The va- 

* Marsollier, Vie de Ximenes, p. 447. Gumerius, lib. vii. 
p. 206, &c. Bandicr. Hist, ile Ximen. ii. p. 208. 
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t\ety\ the grandeur, and the success of his ^ooK 
schemes, durinj; a regency of only twenty n^-^n^^i**/ 
months, loave it doubtful, whether his sas^acity ^^^^' 
in council, his prudence in conduct, or his bold- 
ness in execution, deserve the greatest praise. 
His reputation is still high in Spain, not only 
for .wisdom, but for sanctity; and he is the only 
prime minister mentioned in history, whom his 
contemporaries reverenced as a saint *, aud to 
whom the people under his government ascrib- 
ed the power of working miracles. 

Soon after the death of Ximenes, Charles ^ ^^^^'- . 

Cortes hew 

made his public entry, with great pomp, into at vaiu- 
Valladolid, whither he had summoned the Cor»- 
ties of Castile. Thouo^h he assumed on all oc- 
casions the name of king, that title had never 
been acknowledged in the Cortes. The Spa- 
niards considering Joanna as possessed of the 
sole right to the crown, and no example of a 
son's having enjoyed the title of king during 
the life of his parents occurring in their history^ 
tjie Cortes discovered all tliat scrupulous re- 
spect for ancient forms, and that aversion to in- 
novation, which are conspicuous in popular as- 
semblies. . The presence, however, of their 
prince, the address, the artifices, and the threats 
of his ministers, prevailed on them at last to pro- 
claim him king, .in conjunction with his mo- Declare 
ther, whose name they appointed to be placed ^m^ 
before that of her son in all public acts. But, 

♦ Fiechier, Vie de ^^imeq. ii. p. 746. , 
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B o o K vt^hen they made this concession, they declared^ 
that if, at any future period, Joanna should rer 
.cover the exercise of reason, the whole authori** 
ty should return into her hands. At the same 
time, they voted a free gift of six hundred thour 
sand ducats to be paid in three years, a sum 
more considerable than had ever been granted 
to any forjaner monarch *. 



Discontent 
pfthfCasti- 
lians and' 
the causes 
QilU 



Notwithstanding this obsequiousness <rf 

the Cortes to the will of the king, the most 
^violent symptoms of dissatisfaction with his go- 
yernment began to break out in the kingdom, 
flhievres had, acquired over the mind of the 
young monarch the ascendant not oply of a tu- 
tor but of a parent. Charles seemed to have 
no sentiments but those which his minister in^ 
spired, and scarcely uttered a word but what he 
put into hig mouth. He was constantly surround* 
led by Flemings ; no person got access to him 
without their permission; nor was any admitted 
to audience but in their presence. As he spoke 
the Spanish language very imperfectly, his an- 
swers were always extremely short, and often 
delivered with hesitation. From all these cir- 
cumstances, many of the Spaniards were led to 
Relieve that he was a prince of a slow and nar- 
row genius. Some pretended to discover a strong 
resemblance between him and his mother, and 
b^gan to whisper that his capacity for govern- 



* Miniana, Contin. lib. i. c. S. P» Mart. Ep* 608, 
^andov. p. 12. 
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ment would never be far superior to hers ; and 
though they who had the best opportunity of 
f judging concerning his character, maintained, 
that notwithstanding such unpromising appear- 
ances, he possessed a large fund of knowledge, 
as well as of sagacity^ ; yet all agreed in con- 
demning his partiality towards the Flemings, 
and his attachment to his favourites, as unrea- 
sonable and immoderate. Unfortunately for 
Charles, these favourites were unworthy of his 
confidence. To amass wealth seems to have been 
their only aim ; and as they had reason to fear, 
that either their master's good sense, or the in- 
'dignation of the Spaniards, might soon abridge 
their power, they hastened to improve the pre^ 
sent opportunity, and their avarice was the more 
rapacious, because they expected their authori- 
ty to be of no long duration. All honours, 
offices, and benefices, were either engrossed 
by the Flemings, or publicly sold by them. 
Chievres, his wife, and Sauvage, whom Charles, 
on the death of Ximenes, had imprudently rais- 
ed to- be chancellor of Castile, vied with each 
other in all the refinements of extortion and ve- 
nality. Not only the Spanish historians, who, 
from resentment, may be suspected of exag- 
geration, but Peter Martyr Angleria, an Italian, 
who resided at that time in the court of Spain, 
and who was under no temptation to deceive 
the persons to whom his letters are addressed, 
^jye a description which is almost incredible, of 

♦ Sandoval, p, 31. P. Mart. Ep. 6S5» 
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^^^^ the insatiable and shameless covet ousness of the 

I* 

Flemings* According to Angleria's calculation, 
which he asserts to he extremely moderate, they 
remitted into the Low-Countries, in the space 
often months, no less a sum than a million and 
one hundred thousand ducats. The nomination 
of William de Croy, Chievres' nephew^ a young 
man not of canonical age, to the archbishopric 
of Toledo, exasperated the Spaniards more than 
all these exactions.. They considered the eleva- 
tion of a stranger to the head of their church, 
and to the richest benefice in the kingdom, not 
only as an injury, but as an insult to the whole 
nation; both clergy and laity, the former from 
interest, the latter from indignation, joined in 
e:3tclaiming against it^. 

Charles CHARLfifi leaving Castile thus disgusted with 

^olds the ... - . . . ^ r o 1 

Coitsof his administration, set out- lor baragossa, the 

Aragon. capital of Aragon, that he might be present in 

the Cortes of that kingdom. On his way thither, 

he took leave of his brother Ferdinand, whom 

' " he sent into Germany on the pretence of visit- 

ing their grandfather, Maximilian, in his old 
age. To this prudent precaution, Charles owed 
the preservation of his Spanish dominions. Dur» 
ing the violent commotions which arose there 
soon after this period, the Spaniards would in* 
fallibly have offered the crown to a prince, who 

^ ' was the darling of the whole nation ; nor did 

* Sandoval, 28—31. P. Mart. Ep. 608. 611. 613, 614. 
«22, 623. 639. Miniana, CoiUin. lib. i. c. 3. p.* If. 
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Ferdinand want, ambition, Or counsellors, that ^^ok 
might have prompted him to accept of the ^^p-s^-*^ 
offer* ^^^'• 



The Araffonese had not hitherto acfcnow- '^^ AraRo- 

n6S6 more 

ledged Charles as king, nor would they allow untioctabic 
the Cortes to be assembled in his name, but in cj^uiia^ 
that of the Justiza, to whom, during an inter- ^ . 
regnum, this privilege belongedf. The opposi- 
tion Charles had to struggle with in the Cortes 
of Aragon, was more violent and obstinate than 
that which he had overcome in Castile ; after 
long delays, however, and with much difficulty, 
he persuaded the members to confer on hini the 
title of king, in conjunction with his mother. 
At the same time he bound himself by that so^- 
lemn oath, which the Aragonese exacted of their 
kings, never to violate any of their rights or li- 
berties. When a donative was demanded, the 
members were still more intractable; many 
months elapsed before they would agree to 
grant Charles two hundred thousand ducats, and 
that sum they appropriated so strictly for pay* 
ing debts of the crown, which had long been 
forgotten, that a very small part of it came into 
the king's hands. What had happened in Castile 
taught them caution, and determined them rather 
to satisfy the claims of their fellow-citizens, how 
obsolete soever, than to furnish strangers th^ 

4 I 

* P. Martyr, Ep. 619. Ferreras, viii. 460, 
t P. Martyr, Ep. 605. 
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mean^ of enriching tbemselv^^ with the spoils 
of their country*. 

During thelse proceedings of the Cortes, am- 
bassadors arrived at Saragossa from Francis I. 
and the young king of Navarre, demanding the 
restitution of that kins:dom in terms of the trea- 
ty of Noyon. But neither Charles, nor the 
Castilian nobles whom he consulted on this oc- 
casion, discovered any inclination to part with 
this acquisition. A conference held soon after 
at Montpelier, in order to bring this matter to 
an amicable issue, was altogether fruitless; while 
the French urged the injustice of the usurpation, 
the Spaniards^ were attentive only to its import^ 
«wice|. 

From AragonCharles proceeded to Catalonia, 
where he wasted as much time, encountered more 
difficulties, and gained less money. The Fle- 
mings were now become so odious in every pro- 
vince of Spain by their exactions, that the desire 
of mortifying them, and of disappointing their 
avarice, augmented the jealousy with which a 
free people usually conduct their deliberations* 



tion of tb^ 
Castilians 



The Castilians, wh'3 had felt most sensibly 
the weight and rigour of the oppressive schemes 
^mish ^ carried on by the Flemngs, resolved no longeis 
*™^***^ to submit with a tameaess fatal to themselveS| 



* P. Martyr, Ep. (il^— 634., 
t P* Martyr, Ep. n05. 6:Vi. t-to. 
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and which rendered them the objects of scorn ^o^^k 
to their fellow-subjecis in the other kingdoms, 
of which the Spanish monarchy was composed. 
Segovia, Toledo, Seville, and several other cities 
of the first rank, entered into a confederacy for 
the defence of their rights and privileges ; and 
notwithstanding the sjlence of tlnj nobility, who 
on this occasion, discovered neither the public 
spirit, nor the resolution, which became their 
order, the confederates laid before the king a 
full view of the state of the kingdom, and of 
the mal-administration of his favourites. The 
preferment of strangers, the exportation of /he 
current coin, the increase of taxes, were the 
grievances of which they chiefly complained; 
and of these they demanded redress with that 
boldness which is natural to a free people. 
These remonstrances, presented at first at Sa- 
ragossa, and renewed afterwards at Barcelona^ 
Charles treated with great neglect. The con- 
federacy, however, of these cities, at this junc- 
ture, was the beginning of that famous union 
among the commons of Castile, which not long 
after threw the kingdom into such violent con*- 
vulsions as shook the throne, and almost over- 
turned the constitution*. 

Soon after Charles's arrival at Barcelona, he Death of th^^ 
received the account of an event which interest- ^SSmi- 
ed him much more than the murmurs of the J^yaryir.. 
Castilians, or the scruples of the Cortes of Ca- 

* P. Martyr, Ep. 630. Ferreras, viii. 464. 
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talonia. This was the^ death of the emperoif 
Maximilian 3 an occurrence of small importance 
in itself, for he was a prince conspicuous nei- 
ther for his virtues^ nor his power, nor his abi- 
lities; but rendered by its consequences moref 
niemorable than any that had happened during 
several ages. It broke that profound and uni- 
versal peace which then reigned in the Christian 
world; it excited a rivalahip between two prin- 
ces, which threw all Europe into agitation, and 
kindled wars raor^ general, and of longer dura- 
tion, than had hitherto been known in modern 
tinies* 

The revolutions occasioned by the expedi- 
tion of the French king, Charles VIIL into Ita- 
ly, had inspired the European princes with new 
ideas conclrerning the importance of the imperial 
dignity. The claims of the empire upon sortie 
of the Italian states were numerous; its juris-* 
diction over others was extensive ; and though 
the former had been almost abandoned, and thef 
latter seldom exercised, under princes of slender 
abilities and o/ little influence^ it was obvious^ 
that in the hands of an emperor possessed of 
power or of genius^ they might be employed 
as engines for stretching his dominion over the 
grieater part of that country. Even Maximi- 
lian, feeble and unsteady as his conduct ulwa}'-^ 
was, had availed himself of the infinite preten- 
sions of the empire, and had reaped advantage 
from every war, and every negociation in Italy 
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during his reign. Tliese considerations, added 
td the dignity of the station, confessedly the 
lirst among Christian princes, and to the rights ^^^^' 
inherent in the ofiice, which, if exerted with 
vigour, were far from being inconsiderable, ren- 
dered the Imperial crown more than ever an 
object of ambition. 

« 

Not long before his death, Maximilian had Mwmiiimi 
discovered great solicitude to preserve this dig- vmired t? 
nity in the Austrian family, and to procure the ^^i^rial** 
kini^ of Siiain to be chosen his successor. But crown to hi* 

. ' . grandson. 

he himself having never been crowned by the 
Pope, a ceremony deemed essential in that age, 
was considered only as emperor elect. Though 
historians have not attended to that distinction, 
neither the Italian nor German Chancery be- 
stowed any other title upon hmi than t4iat of 
king of the Romans; and no example occurring 
in history, of any person's being chosen a suc- 
cessor to a king of the Romans, the Germans, 
always tenacious of their forms, and unwilling 
to confer upon Charles an office for which their 
constitution knew no name, obstinately refused 
to gratify Maximilian in that point *. 

By his death, this difficulty was at once re- chariesand 
moved, and Charles openly aspired to that dig^ comp^titorf 
nity which his grandfather had attempted, with- *^ ^^® ®"" 



pire. 



* Guicciardini, lib. xiii. p. 15. Hist. Gener. d'Allemagne, 
par P. Barre, tom. viii. part 1. p. 1087. P. Heuter. Rer. Austr. 
lib. viL e. 17. 179. lib. viii. c. 2. p. 183. 
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•BOOK out success, to secure for him. At the S£(itt0 
^•^--v^^.^ time, Francis I. a powerful rival, entered the lists 
^^^^' against him; and the attention of all Europe 
was fixed upon this competition, no less illustri- 
ous from the high rank of the candidates, than 
from the importance of the prize for which they 
contended. Each of them urged his pretensions 
with sanguine expectations, and with no unpro- 
Tretenstons misiug prospect of success* Charles considered 
of Charles, the Imperial crown as belonging to him of rights 
from its long continuance in /the Austrian line; 
he knew that none of the German princes pos- 
sessed power or influence enough to appear as 
his antagonist ; he flattered himself, that no con- 
sideration would induce the natives of Germany 
to exalt any foreign prince to a dignity, which 
during so many ages had been deemed peculiar 
to their own nation ; and least of all, that they 
ivould confer this honour upon Francis I. the 
sovereign of a people whose genius, and laws, 
and manners, differed so widely from those of 
the Germans that it was hardly possible to esta^ 
l^ish any cordial union between them ; he trusted 
not a little to the effect of Maximilian's nego* 
ciations, which, though they did not attain their 
end, had prepared the minds of the Germans for 
his elevation to the Imperial throne; but what 
he relied on as a chief recommendation, was the 
fortunate situation of his hereditary dominions 
in Germany, which served as a natural barrier 
to the empire against the encroachments of the 
Turkish power* The conquests, the abilities^ 
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Md the ambition of Sultan Selim II. had spread 
over Europe, at that time, a general and well- 
founded alarm. By his victories over the Ma- 
melukes, and the extirpation of that srallant bo- 
dy of men, he had not only added Egypt and 
Syria to his empire, but had secured to it such 
a degree of internal tranquillity, that he was 
ready to turn against Christendom the whole 
force of his arms, which nothing hitherto had* 
been able to resist. The most effectual expe-. 
dient for stopping the progress of. this torrent,' 
seemed to be the election of an emperor, pos-* 
sessed of extensive territories in that country, 
where its first impression would be felt, and who, 
besides, could combat this formidable enemy 
with all the forces of a powerful monarchy, and- 
with all the wealth furnished by the mines ofc 
the new world, or the commerce of the Low-. 
Countries. These were the arguments by which' 
Charles publicly supported his claim; and ta 
men of integrity and reflection, they appeared 
to be not only plausiWe but convincing. He. 
did not, however, trust the success of his cause 
to these alone. Great sums of money were- re* 
mitted from Spain ; all the refinements and arti- 
fice of negociation were employed ; and a con- 
siderable body of troops, kept on foot, at thai? 
time, by the states of the Circle of Suabia^ wasf 
secretly taken into his pay. The venal were 
gained by presents ; the objections of the more' 

. VOL. IT. E 
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*«^ic sfmpoMua w^re answered or ehickd j cemt fts©» 
ble princes weie tjireatened and ov^ir*awed^« 



6{tnDct,' On Ae other hand> Francis supported hit 
daim with equal eagimiess^ and no lesa confi-* 
deeoce of its being well founded. Hi» evikiasari^ 
contended that it was^ OQW high tiio^ to con« 
vince the priaces of the Imu&e of Austria that 
file Imperia] cro^un was ^leotive^ at$d not here«^ 
i^itary ; that other pif r^on^ might aapire to an 
^ommr wbidi thei^ arrogance had accustomed 
them to regard as tbo property of ti^ir fiiimly ; 
that it required a sovem^n of in^ture judgment^ 
. ftnd of approved abilities^ to hoid the reins aC 
gavernment im a country w here such unknowa 
dpiniona concerning religion liad he^n publish* 
dd, as had thrown the ininds of taen ittto an nn^ 
^ominoia iagitatiohy whi^h threatened the moat 
Iriolent effects ( that a yoing prince^ without 
ictperiencf', and who had hitherto given no sp^-* 
<imens of his genius for command^ wii^ no fit 
ihatch for Selinft, a monaicb grown old in tlia 
irt of war^ and in the course of vietoiy ; wh^o* 
us a king, who in his early youth had triumph* 
ed orver the valour and discipline of the Swiss* 
fill thea reckoned inTincible^ would be an an«» 
♦agonist not unworthy the Conqueror of the East i 
that the fire and impetuosity of the Freuch ca-* 
♦ah-y, added to. the discipline and stability of 
i&ie German infantry) would form an army so. i]> 

Guicc lib. xiii. 159. Sleulan; Hist, of the ReftHWat. 14* 
'^Strurii Corp. Hist. GieriiUin.'ii. 97 U Not. 2fX 
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IN»istible, that, instead of waiting the approach 
of the Ottoman forces, it might carry hostilities 
into the heart of their dominions $ that the elec* 
tion of Charles would be inconsistent with a Aiti* 
damental constitution, by which the person who 
holds the crown of Naples is excluded from a** 
piring to the Imperial dignity ; that his eleva^ 
tion to that honour would soon kindle a war in 
Italy, on accoutit of his pretensions to the dutphy 
of Milan, the effects of which could not fail 
of reaching the empire;^ and might prove fatal 
to it*. But while the French ambassadors en- 
larged upon these and other topics of the sama 
kindrii) allthecourtsofGermanyi Francis, sen* 
sible of the prejudices entertained against hiitl 
M a foreigner, unacquainted with the German 
luiguage or manners, etidearoured to overcome 
these, and td gain the favour of the princes by 
immense gifts, and by infinite promises^ As the 
expeditious method of transmitting money, and 
tKe decent mode of conveying a bribe, by bills 
of exchange, were then little known^ the French 
ambassadors travelled with a train of horsea 
loaded with treasure^ an equipage not very 
honourable for that prince by Whom they wer^ 
employed, and infamous for thdscr to whom thejt 
were seritf. 

^ Gdicfc; lib. 3itY). lao. Sletd. p. 1$. Geor; Satiini dfe Elect- 
Car. V. Historia aptid Scardii Script. Rer. German, vo)« i'u 
p. 4.' 

t Memoires de Marech. d« Fleuranges;, p. ^96. 




6b the retgn of the 

The other European princes could not rd» 
ma n ind ffV^rent spectators of a contest, the 
v'ltl and decision of which so nearly affected every one 
^r^'^^f .°^ of them. Their common interest ouffht natuiv 

otberatates. ... 

ally to have formed a general combination, in 
order to disappoint both competitors, and to 
prevent either of them frooi obtaining such a 
pre-eminence in power and dignity, as might 
prove dangerous to the liberties of Europe. 
But the ideas with respect to a proper distribu- 
tion and balance of power were so lately mtro- 
duced into the system of European. policy, that 
they were not hitherto objects of sufficient at- 
tention. The passions of some . princes, the 
want of foresight in others, and the fear of giv- 
ing offence to the candidates, hindered such a sar 
lutary union of the powers of Europe, and ren- 
dered them either totally negligent of the pub- 
lic safety, or kept them from exerting themselves 
tvith vigour in its behalf. 

6i th« The S^^'iss Cantons, though they dreaded (he 
elevation of either of the contending mojnarchs> 
and though they wished to have seen some 
prince^ whose dominions were less extensive, 
and whose power wa^ more moderate, seated on 
the Imperial throne, were prompted, however, 
by their hatred of the French nation, to give an 
Open preference to the pretensions of Charles, 
while they used their utniost influence to frus* 
trate those of Francis*. 

* SabiauS} p. 6« 
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The Venetians easily discerned, that it w'aa J^ooic 
the interest of their republic to have both the ^.-i-vj-*-/ 
rivals set aside; but their jealousy of the house oA^^e* 
of Austria, whose ambition and neighbourhood Veo».tiaitf, 
had been fatal to their grandeur, would not per- 
mit them to act up to their own ideas, and led 
them hastily to give the sanction of their ap- 
probation to the claim of the French king. 

It was equally the interest, and more in the %ttt 
power of Henry VIIL of England, to prevent 
either Francis or Cliarles from acquiring a dig- 
nity which would raise them so far above other 
monarchs. But though H nry often boasted, 
that he held the balance of Europe in his hand, 
he had neither the steady attention, the accu- 
rate discernment, nor the dispassionate temper 
'which that delicate function required. On this* 
occasion it mortified his vacuity . so much, to 
think that he had not entered early into that 
noble competition which reflected .such honour 
upon the two antagonists, that he took a reso- 
lution of sending an ambassador into Germany,- 
and of declaring himself a- candidate for tlie 
Imperial throne. The ambassador, though load-: 
ed with caresses by the German princes and the 
pope's nuncio, informed his master, that he. 
could hope for no success in a claim w^hich he / 
had been so late in preferring. Henry, imputt 
ing his disappointment to that circumstance- 
alone,' and Jsoothed with this ostentatious disr 
play" of his own im|)orta^ce, seems to hav§^ 
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' ^,^ * taken no farther part in the matter, cither by 
^^"-s-^v.-^ contributing to thwa^rt both his rivals, or to pro-^ 
mote one of them *. 

Of Leo X. Leo X. a pontiff no less renowned /or his po- 
litical abilities, than for his love of the arts, waa 
the only prince of the age who observed the 
motions of the two contending monarchs, with{ 
a prudent attention, or who discovered a pro- 
per solicitude for the public safety. The Im- 
perial 9.nd papal jurisdiction interfered in s<> 
many instances, the complaints of usurpation 
were so numerous on both sides> and the terri- 
tories of the church owed their security so lit- 
tle to their own force, and to much to the weak- 
Bess of the powers around them, that nothing 
was so formidable to the couit of Rome as an 
omperor with extensive dominioijs, or of enter- 
prising genius. Leo trembled at the prospect 
pS beholding the Imperial crown placed on the 
head of the king of Spain and of Naples,, and 
the master of the nevyf world ; nor was he less 

^ a^&aid of seeing a king of France, who was duke 

jQtf Milan aud lord of Genoa, exalted to that dig- 
nity. He foretold that the election of either of 
them would be fatal to the independence of the, 
Jioly see, to the peace of Italy, and pierhaps to 
the liberties of Europe. But to oppose them 
with any prospect of success, required address 
and caution in proportion to the greatness pi 

* Meraoires (Je Fleucajig^s, ^K. Herbert, ^Ist. rf Henrg 
VlII. 
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tirir p»wer) and their t)pportutiitiefi of taVing »oo* 
revenge. Leo was defective in neither. He > 
lecretly exhoFted the German princes to plact 
Dne of their own number on the Imperial thron«i 
which many of them were capable of filling 
With honour. He put them in mind of the 
Constitution by which the kings of Naples weri 
for ever e^tcluded from that dignity *v Ht 
trarmly exhorted the French king to per<?ist \h 
his clainii not ficom any d^mve that h^ shoul4 
gain his «nd» but M he furts^aw that the Oer^ 
mans would be more disposed to favour the kinf 
6f Spain, he hoped that Prancis'himself, when hi 
discotered his ovvn chance of suci^ess to be det» 
peratei would be stimulated by tesAntment an4 
the spirit of nvalship> to concur with all his im 
terest in raising lOmo third person to the hea4 
of the empire; or, oti the ot^^r hand, if Fraucil 
should make an unexpected progress^ he did nOl 
doubt but that Charles would b^ induced hf 
Similar motivc^s to act the skme pArt; and thu^ 
by a prudent ftttfiUion, th^ mutual jealousy ol 
the t^o rivals mi^ht bfe I5 dexirously man^gedi 
l» to diiiappoint both. Bat this scheme, tht 
only one whii*h ft pv\no^ In L.eo*s situntiott 
eould adopt, though eon^med with great wie»i 

dom, Wfts executed with little disiJrttiOrt. Tht 
French ambassftdors In Oetmmy ied thifir ma» 
ter with VAiti hop^s; the p<>pe*s ilUllcio, beifirf 

f ained by them, feltogethe^r forgot the lustrutS*^ 

* Goldasti Conslitationes Imperiales. !trancof. ]673. vol. L 
43d. 
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tions which he had received ; and Francis pet 
severed so long and with such obstinacy in nr- - 
ginp;^ his own pretensions, as rendered all Leo's 
poieasures abortive *. 



The diet » SuCH Were the hopes of the candidates, and 
June 17th. the vierws of the different princes, when the diet 
was opened according to form at Frankfort, 
The right of chusing an emperor had long been 
vested in seven great princes, distinguished by 
the name of Electors, the origin of whose office, 
as well as the nature and.extent of their powers^ 
have ah^eady been explained. These were, at 
that time, Albert of Brandenburgh, Archbishop 
of Mentz ; Herman count de Wied, archbishop 
of, Cologne ; Richard de Greiffenklau, -arch- 
bishop of Triers ; Lewis, king of Bohemia 5 
Lewis, count Palatine of the. Rhine; Frederic, 
yiewBofthe duke of Saxony; and Joachim L marquig of 
Brandenburgh, Notwithstanding the artful ar-r 
guments produced by the ambassadors of the 
two kings in favour of their respective masters, 
^nd in spite of all their solicitations, intrigues, 
and presents, the electors did not forget that 
maxim on which the liberty of the German con-: 
stitution was thought to be founded. Among 
the members of the Germanic body, which is ^ 
great republic composed of states almost inde** 
pendent, the first principle of patriotism is to 
depress and limit the power of the emperors 

and of this idea, so natural under such a form 

\ ■ • • •; - ; . ' ^ •■, ' .. . .>' 

* Guicciar. lib. xiii. 161. 
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I>f-^v6rnment, a German politician 'seldom 
k)ses sight. No prince of considerable power or 
extensive dominions, had for some ages been ^^^^' 
raised to the Imperial throne. To this pru-, 
dent precaution many of thq great families iu 
Germany owed the splendour and independence 
which they had acquired during that period* 
To elect either of the contending raonarchs 
would have been a gross violation of that salu- 
tary maxim; would have given to the empire a 
master instead of an head ; and would have re-, 
duced themselves from the rank of being almost 
his equals, to the condition of his subjects. 

FjJLL of these ideas, all the electors turned offer the 
their eyes towards Frederic, duke of Saxony, a clrcS^Tto 
prince of such eminent virtue and abilities, -as ^n"^^^ 
to be distinguished by the name of the Sage^ 
and >vith one voice they offered him the impe- 
rial crown. . He was not dazzled with that ob- 
ject, which monarchs, so far superior to him in 
power, courted with such eagerness ; and after 
deliberating upon the matter a short time, he re- 
jected it with a magnanimity and disinterested-^ whorejeotg 
ness no less singular than admirable. " Nothing," 
he observed, *^ could be more impolitic, than an 
obstinate adherence to a maxim which, though 
;sound and just in many cases, was not applicable 
to all. In times of tranquillity, said he, we wish 
for an emperor who has not power to invade our 
liberties ; times of danger demand one who is able 
to secure our safety. The Turkish armies, led 
J)y a gaiJ^t ja.u4 victorious monarch, are novy 
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assembliftf . They are ready to paw !ii tipfrtr^ 
Germany with a tioietice unknown in formijf 
ages. New conjunctures oail for new expe* 
dients. The Imperial soeptre must be commit'* 
ted to some hand more powerful than mine, or 
that of any other German prince. We posses* 
neither dominions, nor revenues, nor;authority, 
which enable us to encounter such a formida- 
ble enemy. Recourse must be had in thii exi* 
gency to one of the rival monarcbs. Each of 
, them can bring into the field forces sufficient 
iov pur defence. But as th6 king of Spain if 
of German extraction ; as he is a fiiember and 
prince of the empire by the territories which 
descend to him from hii grandfather ^ M his 
dominions stretch aloo^ that frontier whidi 
lies most exposed to the enemy ; his claim if 
preferable, in my opinion, to that of a strangef 
to our language, to our Wood, and to our coun* 
try ; and therefore I give my vot« to coufdr on 
him the Imperial crown/' 

This opinion, dictated by such uncommoii 
generosity, and supported by arguments %0 
plausible, made a deep impression on the elec* 
tors. The king of Spain *s ambassadors, sensibU 
of the important i^rvi^ which Frederic had 
done their master, ^&nt him a considerable sum 
of money, as the first token of that prince's gra^ 
aw! reftises titu^le. But he who bcwi gfeatncss of mind to 

any present ^. » - ^ . • t -l 

from refuse a crown, ttisda>!>ed to rece^te a brme ; 

ambL*4! and, upon their entreating that at least hd 
^"^^ mould permit them to distriburte ^part of that 
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*ibm among^^ his attendants, he replied, that he 
could not prevent tliem from accepting what 
should be offered, but whoever took a single ^^^' 
florin should be dismissed next morning from 

his service, *. 

• No prince in Oermany could now aspire to Further 6t- 
t dignity which Frederic had declined, for rea- oVt^^ 
sons applicable to them all. It remained to ^*®^^*- 
make a choice between the two great competi- 
tors. But besides the prejudice in Charles's fa- 
Vt^ur, arising from his birth, as well as the situa* 
^ tion of bis German dominions, he 6wed not a 
little to the abilities of the cardinal de Gurk, 
and the zeal of Erard de la Mark, bishop of 
liiege,' tw<7 of his ambassadors, who had cqti'^ 

* P. Daniel, an historiaq of consieier^blt dat09» Men)s t»| 
* ^ call in question the truth of this account of Frederic's beha- 
viour in refusing the imperial crown, because it is not men- 
tioned by Georgius Sabinus in his history of the Election and 
Cbronation of Chark»s V. torn. iii. p. 63. But no gre^t stress 
«ught to be Isiid qn an oi»i9$)iQin in a miperfi^ial author, who^ 
tceati«e, thoQgh dignified with the n^n^of IiisV>ry« contains 
* onlv such an account of the ceremonial of Charlei^'s election, 

ds is usually published in Germany on like occasions.^ Scard. 
Iter. Germ. Script, vol ii. p. 1. The testimony of Erasmus, 
lib. xitu episC. 4. and that of Sleidan, p. 19. are express. 
Secke^doFf, in Kis Qommentarius His|oirieu» & Apioiogettcm^ 
in Luthers^ai^n^o^ p'. l^]. has examined this fact with his usual 
industry^ and has established its truth by the most undoubted 
evidence. To these testimonies which he has collected, f 
may add the decisive one of cardinal Cajetani the pipe's 
legate at Frankfort, in his letter, July 5th, 1519' Epistres 
au Princes, &c. recueilles par Kuscc^Ui^ traduicts par Belfores^. 
^ar. 157?. p. eOs 
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ducted th^ir negociations with more prudence!^* 
and address than those entrusted by the French 
king. The former, who had long been the 
minister and favourite of Maximilian, was well 
acquainted with the art of managing the Ger- 
mans; and the latter, having been disa;)pointed 
of a cardinal's hat by Francis, employed all the 
malicious ingenuity Avith which the desire of 
revenge inspires an ambitious mind, in thwart- 
ing the measures of that monarch. The Spa- 
nish party among the electors daily gained 
ground; and even the Pope's nuncio, being 
convinced that it was v^^iti to make any farther 
opposition, endeavoured to acquire some merit 
^vith the future emperor, by ofteritig voluntari- 
ly, in the name of his master, a dispensation to 
hold the Imperial crown in cojijunction witli 
that af Naples ^. 

On the twenty-eighth of June, five months 
and ten days after the death of Maximilian^ 
this important contest, which had held all Eii* 
rope in suspense was riecided. Six of the elcc- 
tors had already declared for the king of Spain ; 
and the archbishop of Triers, the only firm ad- 
Thevcbuse hcrcnt to the French interest, having at last 

Charles ' „ 

emperor, joiucd his brethren, Charles was, by the unani-* 
inous voice of the electoral college, raised to 
the Imperial throne f. 

* Freher: Rer. German Script ores, vol. iii. 172. cur. Struvii. 
Argent. 1717. Giaiione H st. of Naples, ii. 498. 

t Jac. Aug. Thuan. Hi^t. suiTemporis, edit. Bulkteji 
lib. i. c. 9. 
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'' BlTT though the electors consented, from ta- book 
riou^ motives, to promote Charles to that high >— p-/-^* 
station, they discovered at the same time great ^^*^* 
' jealousy of his extraordinary power, and endea- Th<?yai« * 

voured, with the utmost soHcitiide, to provide f^^^s 
against his encroaehinc: on the privileges of the ^^^^^^ *™^ 
Germanic body. It had long been the custom cantioas 
to demand of every new emperor a confirnia- *^*°^ 
tion of these privileges, and to require a promise 
that he never would violate them in any instance. 
While princes, who were formidable neither 
from extent of territory, nor of genius, posses- 
sed the Imperial throne, a general and verbal 
• Engagement to this purpose was deemed suf&- 
cient security. But under an emperor so pow- 
erful as Charles, 6ther precautions seemed neces* 
^ sary. A Ccjipitulation or. claim of right was 
formed, in which the privileges and immunities 
of the electors, of the princes of the empire, of 
the- cities, and of every other member of the 
Germanic body, are enumerated. This capitu- 
lation was immediately signed by Charles's am- 
bassadors in the name of their nuister, and he 
himself, at his coronation, confirmed it in the 
most solemn manner. Since that period, the 
telectors have continued to prescribe the same 
conditions to all his successors; and the capi- 
tulation, or mutual contract between the em- 
peror and his subjects, is considered in Germa- 
ny as a strong barrier against the progress of 
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>^j^ ^ the ImjJerial power, and as the great ohartef 6f 
^i^v-^^ their libertieB, to which they often appeal** 

15X9. 

th««iae. The important intelligenice of his election 
STchwIeft. was conveyed in nine days from Frankfort to 
Barcelona, where Charles was still detained by^ 
the obstinacy of the Catalonian Cortes, which 
had not hitherto brought to an issue any of thd 
affairs which came before it. He received the 
account with the joy natural to a young and 
aspiring mind, on an accession, of power and 
dignity which raised hiro so far above the othei? 
^ princes of Europe. Then it iyas that those vast 
prospects, whicli allured him during his wholer 
administration began to open, and from this @eti^ 
we may date the formation, and are able to trace 
the gradual progress, of a grand system of en-r 
terprizing ambition, which renders th^ history 
of his mgn BO worthy of attention. 

Its effect A TRIVIAL circumstance first discovered th* 
H^ »«»• effects of this great elevation upon the mind of 
Charles. In ail the public writs which he novf 
isKUed as king of Spain, he assumed the title of 
Majesty y and required it from his subjects as a 
mark of their respect. Before that time, all th# 
monarchs of Europe were satisfied with the ap- 
pellation .of HigknesSy or Grace; but the vanity 
of other courts soon led them to imitate the ex- 

* PfefTel Abreg^de I'Hist. de Droit Pnblique d'Allemagne, 
590. Limnei Capitaiat. Imper. Epistres des Princes par Rus- 
celli, p- 60. 
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QAiple of the Spanish. The epithet of Majesty 
is no Longer a mark of p*-^-eroi»eiice. The most 
inconsiderable monarchs ia Europe enjoy it, and ^^^*' 
the arrogance of the greater potentates has in- 
vented no higher detAQmination ^. 

The Spaniards were far from viewing the TheSp*; 
promotion of their kin^ to the Imperial throne siitivied 
with the same satisfaction which he himself felt. ^^^" 
To be deprived of the presence of their sova* 
reign, and to be subjected to the government 
of a viceroy and his council^ a species of admi- 
nistration often oppressive And always disagree- 
able, were the immediate and necessary consie* 
qtfences of this new dignity. To see the blood 
of their countrymen abed in qnarrela whereia 
. the nation had no concern ; to behold its crea* • 
snres wasted in supporting the 9plend6ur of ai - 
foreign title ; to be plunged in the chaos of Itart 
lian and German polities, were effects of this 
event almost as unavoidable. From all thesa 
consideratiotis, they conoluded, that nothin(( 
could have happened more pernicious to th^ 
Spanish nation; and the fortitude and public 
spirit of their ancestors who^ in the Cortes of 
Castile, prohibited "Alpboaaa the Wise from 
leaving the kingdom, in order to receive the Im« 
|»erial crown, were often menttoiied with the 
highest praise, and pronnnnced to be extremely 
worthy of imitation at thia juncture f. 

* Minian» Contin. Man p. IIS. tewwnM, -viii. 4f!5» Me-* 
Quoires Hist, de la Housnaie, torn. i. p. SS* &c. 

t S^ndovalj, i. p. 32* Miaiaas Coatio. p. i^ 
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But Charles, without regarding the senti- 
ments or murmurs of his Spanish subjects, ac- 
cepted of the Imperial dignity which the count 
Palatine,. at. the head of a solemn embassy, offer- 
November, ed him in the name of the electors; and declar- 
ed his intention of setting out soon for Ger- 
many, in order to take possession of it. This 
was the more necessary, because; according to 
the forms of the German constitution, he could 
not, before the ceremony of a public coronation, 
exercise any act of jurisdiction or authority*- 



Their 

discontent 

iocreases. 



Their certain knowledge of this resolutioa" 
augmented so much.the disgust of the Spaniards, 
that a sullen and refractory spirit prevailed a- 
mong persons of all ranks. The pope having 
granted the king the tenths of all ecclesiastical 
benefices in Castile, to assist him in carrying on 
war with greater vigour against the Turks, a 
convocation of the clergy unanimously refused 
to levy that sum, upon pretence that it ought 
^eve^ to be exacted but at those times when 
Christendom was actually invaded by the Infi- 
dels; and though Leo, in ord^r to support his 
authority, laid the kingdom under an interdict, 
so little regard w^ paid to. a censure which was 
upiversally deemed unjust, tliat Charles himself 
applied to have it taken oif. Ttius the Spanish 
elergVi besides their merit in opposing the usur- 
pations of the pope, and disregarding the inflnr- 

* Sabinufli, P. Sarre, yiil. 106^. 
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fence of the crown, gained the exenaption whidi ^^^^^ 
ihey had claimed*. 
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The commotions which arose in the kingdom An msur. 

o rection in 

of Valencia, annexed to the crown of Aragon, Valencia. 
were more formidablcj and produced more dan-- 
gerous and lasting effectSi A seditious monk, 
having by his sermons excited the citizens of 
Valencia, the capital city, to take arms, and to 
punish certain criminals in a tumultuary man^ 
ner, the people, pleased with this exercise of 
power, and with such a discovery of their own 
importance, not only refused to lay down their 
arms, but formed themselves into troops and 
companies, that they might be regularly trained 
to martial exercises. To obtain some security 
against the oppression of the grandees was the 
motive of this association, and proved a power- 
ful bond of union; for as the aristocratical privi-^ 
leges and independence were more complete in 
Valencia than in any other of the Spanish king- 
doms, the nobles, being scarcely accountable fof 
their conduct to any superior, treated the people 
not only as vassals but as slaves. They were 
alarmed, however, at the progress of this unex* 
pected insurrection, as -it might encourage the 
people to attempt shaking off the yoke altoge-^ 
ther; but as they could not repress them with-* 
out taking arms, it became necessary to have 
recourse to the emperor, and to desire his per* 
mission to attack them^ At the same time th« 

* P. Martyr. Ep; 462. Ferreras, viii. 47 S., 
VOL. II. F 
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B 06 K people made choice of deputies to represent their 
v-*^^*^ grievances, and to implore the protection of 
itfiprogress. their sovereign. Happily for the latter, they 
arrived at court vs^hen Charles was exasperated 
to an high degree against the nobility. As he 
was eager to visit Germany, where his presence 
became every day more necessary, and as his 
J'lemish courtiers were still more impatient to 
return into their native country, that they might 
carry thither the spoils which they bad amassed 
fn Castile, it was impossible for him to hold the 
Cortes of Valencia in person. He had for that 
reason empowered the cardinal Adrian to' repre- 
sent him in that assembly, and in his name t6 
receive their oath of allegiance, to confirm their 
Jirivileges with the usual solemnities, and to de- 
mand of them a free gift. But the Valencian 
nobles, who considered this measure as an in- 
dignity to their country, which was no less en- 
titled, than bis other kingdoms, to the honour 
of their sovereign's presence, declared, that by 
the fundamental laws of the constitution they 
could neither acknowledge as king a person 
who was absent, nor grant him any subsidy > 
and to this declaration they adhered with an 
haughty and inflexible obstinacy. Charles, 
piqued by their behaviour, decided in favour of 
the people, and rashly authorized them to con- 
>tinue in arms. Their deputies returned in tri-* 
nmph, and were received by their fellow-citizens 
as the deb verers of their country. The insolence 
of the multitude increasing with their success 
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they Expelled all the nobles out of the city, com* 
iiiitted the government to magistrates of their 
own election, and entered into an association ^^*^ 
distinguished by the name of Germahada or 
brotherhood, which proved the source not only 
of the wildest disorders, but of the most fattd 
calamities in that kingdom^. 

Meanwhile, the kingdom of Castile was t^f.^*>!t*f* 

agitated with no less violence. No sooner was summoned 

the emperor's intention to leave Spain made GaUcuu 

known, than severai cities of the first rank re-*- 

solved to remonstrate against it^ and to crave 

redress once more of those grievances which 

they had formerly laid before him. Charlei 

artfully avoided admitting their deputies to au* 

dience ; and as he saw from this circumstance 

how difficult it would be^ at Uiis juncture^ to re* 

strain^ the mutinous spirit of the greater Cities^ 

he summoned the Cortes of Castile to meet at 

Compostella, .a town in Galicia. His only rea- 

ison for calling that assembly, was the hope of 

obtaining another donative; for as his treasury 

had been exhausted in the same proportion that 

the riches of his ministers increased, he could 

notj without some additional aidj appear int 

Germany with splendour suited to the Imperrai 

dignity. To appoint a meeting of the Corted 

in so remote a province, and to demand a new 

$ab£iidy before the time for paying the formei* 

was expired, were innovations of a most daiK 

^ P, Martyr. Ep. 651. Ferrcras, Tiii. 476, 485. 
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^ ^1^ ^ gerous tendency ; and among a people not onFjr^ 
Viii-J-"^ jealous of their liberties, but accustomed to sup* 
^^^' ply the wants of their sovereigns with a very" 
frugal hand, excited an universal alarm. Tii^ 
magistrates of Toledo remonstrated against 
both these measures in a very high tone; the 
inhabitants of Valladolid, who expected that 
the Cortes should have been held in that city, 
were so enraged, that they took arms in a tu- 
ftiultuarv mariner; and if Charles, with his fo* 
reign counsellors, had not fortunately made 
their escape during a violent tempest, they 
would have massacred all the Flemings, and 
have prevented him from continuing his journey 
towards Compostella^ , - 

ite^in'^'of Every. city through which he passed, peti- 
thatassem- tioued against holding a Cortes in Galicia, a 
point with regard to which Charles was inflexi- 
ble. But though the utmost influence had been 
exerted by the ministers, in order to procure as 
choice of representatives favourable to their de- 
signs, such was the temper of the nation, that,* 
itprii 1. at the opening of the assembly, there appeared 
among many of the membei^s unusual symptoms 
of ill-humour, which threatened a fierce oppo-^ 
Sition tGf all the measures of the court. No re-* 
presentatives were sent by Toledo;. for the lot^ 
according to which, by ancient custom, the 
election was detetoined in that city, having 
fallen upon two persons devoted to the Flemish 
ministers, their fellow-citizens refused to grant 
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litem a commission in the usual fofm^ and in 
Iheir stead made choice of two deputies, whom 
they empowered to repair to Compostella, and ^^^^' 
to protest against the lawfuhiess of the Cortes 
assembled there. The representatives of $ala- Theduaf. 
manca refused to take the usual oath of fidelity^ the^^ti- 
unless Charles consented to change the place of JIJJ^'?" 
meeting. Those of Toro, Madrid, Cordova, and 
several other places, declared the demand' of 
another donative to be unprecedented, unconsti*- 
tutional, and unnecessarv, All the arts, how- 
ever, which influence popular assemblies, bribes, 
promi;ses, threats, and even force, were employ- 
ed, in order to gain members. The nobles, 
soothed by the respectful assiduity with which 
Chievres and the other Flemings paid court to 
them> or instigated by a inean jealoqsy of that 
spirit of independence which they saw rising 
among the commons, openly favoured the pre- 
tensions of the court, or at the utmost did not 
oppose them ; and at last, in con4;empt not only 
of the sentiments of the nation, but of the an- 
cient forms of the constitution, a majority vot-» 
ed to grant the donative for which the emperor 
had applied*. Together with this grant, the 
Cortes laid before Charles a representation of 
those grievances whereof his people complained, 
and in their name craved redress ; but he, hav- 
ing obtained from them all that he could expect, 
paid no attention to this ill-timed petition, which 
it was no longer dangerous to disregardf. 

♦ P. Martyr. Ep. ^^^, Sandoval, p. 32, &c. 
f Sandoval, 84, 
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As nothing now retarded his embarkatioii, hw 
disclosed his intention with regard to the re* 
gency of Castile. dur ing his absence, which hef 
had hitherto kept secret, and non^inated cardi- 
nal Adrian to that office. The viceroyalty of 
Aragon he conferred on Don John de Lanuza; 
that of Valencia on Don Diego de Mendoza 
Cond6 de Melito. The choice of the two latter 
was universally acceptable; but the advance-* 
ment of Adrian, though the only Fleming who 
had preserved any reputation among the Spa- 
niards, animated f he Castilians with new hatred, 
against foreigners ; and even the nobles, who 
Jiad so tamely suffered other inroads upon the 
constitution, felt the indignity offered to. their 
6'wn order by his promotion, and remonstrated 
against it as illegal. But Charles's desire of vi- 
siting Germany, as well as the impatience of 
his ministers to leave Spain, were now so niuch 
increased, that without attending to the mur-r 
piurs of the Castilians, or even taking time to* 
provide any remedy against an insurrection 
in Toledo, which at that time threatened, and* 
afterwards produced, most formidable effects, 
he sailed from Corunua on the twenty-second 
of May; and by setting out so abruptly in 
quest of a new crown, he endangered a more 
irnportant one of which he was already in poSn 
session*. 



* P. Ma^rtyr. Ep. 670, Sandov. 86. 
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ANY concurring circumstances not only boo^ 
called Charles's thoughts towards the affairs of v-^vW 
Germany, but rendered his presence in that chlries's 
country necessary. The electors grew impar ^^^^ »» 

•^ •' ^ ^c> r Germany 

tient of so long an interregnum; his hereditary iie<?es5wy, 
dominions were disturbed by intestine commo- 
tions; and the new opinions concerning religion 
made such rapid progress as required the most 
serious consideration. But, above all, the mo* 
tions of the French king drew his attention, 
and convinced him, that it was necessary to 
take measures for his own defence with no les$ 
speed than vigour. 
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BOOK When Charles and Francis entered the listsj 
s-»^/-*^ as candidates for the Imperial dignity, they con^ 
Riseand ductcd their rivalsliip with many professions of 
the^rTvai^^ T^gard fof each other, and with repeated deqla- 
shipbe- rations that they would- not suffer any tincture 
Charles and of cumity to miuglc itsclf with this honourable 
Francis I. emulation. " We both court the same mis- 
tress," said Francis, with his usual vivacity; 
^* each ought to urge bis suit with all the ad- 
dress of which he is master; the most fortunate 
will'prevail, and the other must rest content- 
ed*." But though two young and high-spirited 
princes^ and es^h of them animated with the 
hope of success, might be capable of forming 
such a generous resolution, it was soon found 
that they promised upon a moderation too re- 
fined and disinterested for human nature. The 
preference given to Charles in the sight of all 
Europe mortified Francis extremely, and '\nsp\- 
red him with all the passions natural tp disap- 
pointed am|)ition. To this was qwing the per- 
sonal jealousy and rivalship which subsisted be- 
r tween the two monarchs during their whole 

reign ; and the rancour of these, augmented by 
a real opposition of interest, which gave rise to 
many unavoidable causes of discord, involved 
them in almost perpetual hostilities, Charles- 
bad paid nq regard to the principal article iu 
the treaty of Npyon, by refusing oftener than 
9Uc^ to do justice to John d* Albert, the exclud- 

* Guic. lib. i^iii. p. 159. 
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ed monarch of Navarre, whom Francis was 
bound in honour, and prompted by interest, to 
restore to Jiis throne. The French king had 
pretensions to the crown of Naples, of which 
Ferdinand had deprived his pr^jdecessor bj a 
most unjustifiable breach of faith. The emp^-* 
ror might reclaim the dutqhy of.Milan as a fief 
of the empire, . which. Fi'ancis bad seized, an4 
still kept in possession, without having received 
investiture of it from the. emperor. Charley 
considered tlie dutchy of Burgundy as the pa- 
trimonial domain of his ancestor^, wrested from 
them by the unjust policy of Louis XL an<^ 
observed with the greatest jealousy tiie strictr 
gonnectionis which Francis hi^d formed with 
the duke of Gueidjpes, the hereditary enemy of 
his family, .. 
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. When the sources of discord were so many* Their deu-- 
and various, peace could be of no long continu-* ^iJ>^*to 
iBce, even between princes the most exempt ^^^^JJ^ 
frpm ambition or emulation. But as the shock ofhostui- 
between two such mighty antagonists could 
pot fail of being extremely violent, they both 
discovered no small solicitude about its conse- 
quences, and took tim? not only to collect and 
to ponder their own strength, and to compara- 
it with that of their adversary, but to secure 
the friendship or assistance of the other Euro-* 
pean powers. 
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^^y^^. The pope had eqtial reason to dread the two 
v-^/-^-' rivals, and saw that he who prevailed would be^ 
They^i?ego. comc ab»ol«te master in Italy. If it had been 
c«te i^ith j^ jjjg pow^r to engage them in hostilities, withr 
out rendering LwnbaMrdy the theatre of war, no* 
thing would have been more agreeable to him 
than to see theiti waste each other's strength in 
endless quarrelsi But this was impossible. Leo 
foresaw, th*t, on the first rupture betv^^een the 
two monarchs, the armies of France and &psan 
would take the field in the Milanese; and while 
the scene of their operations was so near, and 
the subject for which they contended so inte* 
resting to him, he could not long remain nentew 
H« was obliged, thereforCj to adapt his plan of 
eondttct to his political siMation. He courted 
and soothed the emperor and king of France 
with equal industry and address. Though warm- 
^ ly solicited* by eaclt of them to espouse^ his 
cause, he assumed all the appearances of entire 
impartiality, and attempted to conceal his real 
sentiments under that profound dissimulation 
which seems to have been aifected by most of 
the Italian politicians in that age. 

witTi the TuE views and interest of the Venetians were 

Venetians. 

not different from those of the pope ; nor were 
they less solicitous to prevent Italy from becom* 
ing tbe seat of war, and their own republic 
from being involved in the quarrel. Btit through 
all Leo's artifices, and notwithstanding his high 
pretensions to a perfect neutrality, it was visi- 
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ble that he leaned towards the emperor, from 
whom he had both more to fear and more to 
hope than from Francis; and it was equally ma- 
nifest, that if it became necessary to take a side, 
th^ Venetians would, from motives of the same 
nature, declare for the king of France. No 
considerable assistance, however, was to be ex- 
pected from the Italian states, who were jealous 
to an extreme degree of the Transalpine powers; 
and careful to preserve the balance even be- 
tween them, unless when they were seduced to 
violate this favourite maxim of their policy, by 
the certain prospect of some great advantage to 
t)>emselye9. 

But the chief attention both of Charles and with 
of Francis, was employed in order to gain the ^^ 
king of England, from whom each of them ex- 
pected assistance more effectual, and afforded 
with less political eauti6n. Henry VIII. had 
ascended the throne of that kingdom in the year 
one thousand five hundred and nine, with such 
circumstances of advantage as promised a reign 
of distinguished felicity and splendour. The 
union in his person of the two contending titles The great 
of York and Lancaster, the alacrity and emula- fh^^m^ 
tion with which both factions obeyed his com- °*'^ 
jnauds, not only enabled him to exert a degree 
of vigour and authority in his domestic govern- 
jtnent which none of his predecessors could have 
safely assumed ; but permitted him to take a 
share in the affairs of the continent, from which 
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th^ attention of the English had long been di« 
verted by their unhappy intestine divisions. The 
great sums of money whiqh bis father had amas- 
sed, rendered him the most wealthy prince in 
Europe. The peace which had subsisted under 
^'- the cautious administration of that monarch, 
had been of sufiicient length to recruit the po- 
pulation of the. kingdom after the desolation of 
the civil wars, but not so long as to enervate its 
spirit ; and the English, ashauied of having ren- 
dered their own country so long a sqene of dis-, 
cord and bloodshed, were eager to display their 
^ valour ip some foreign war, and to revive, the 
y memory of the victories gained on the continent 
^H^^^ by their ancestors. Henry's own temper per-, 
fectly >suited the state of his kingdom, and the 
disposition of his subjects. Ambitious, active, 
enterprising, and accomplished in all the mar- 
tial exercises which in that age formed a cbief 
part in the education of persons of noble birth, 
and inspired. them with an early love of war, he 
longed to engage in action, and to signalize the 
beginning of his reign by some remarkable 
'1513. exploit. , An opportjunity sooli presented itself; 
and the victory at Guinegate, together with 
the successful sieges of Tejroiienne and . Tour- 
nay, thoug^l of little utility to England, reflect- 
ed great lustre on its monarch, and confirmed 
the idea which foreign princes entertained of 
bis power and consequence. So many concur- 
ring causes, added to the happy situation of his 
own dominions, which pecured thein from fo*^ 
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«ign invasion; and to the fortunate circum^ ^^i^*^ 
stance of his being in possession of Calais, which 
served not only as a key to France, but opened 
an easy passage into the Netherlands, rendered 
the king of England the natural guardian of the 
liberties of Europe, and the arbiter between the 
emperor and French. monarch. Henry himself 
was sensible of this singular advantage, and con- 
vinced, that, in order to preserve the balance 
even, it was his office to prevent either of the 
rivals from acquiring such superiority of power 
as might be fatal to the other, or formidable to 
the rest of Christendom. But he was destitute 
of the penetration, and still more of the temper, 
which such a delicate function required. In- 
fluenced by caprice, by vanity, by resentment, 
by affection, he was inciapable of forming any 
regular and extensive system of policy, or of 
adhering to it with steadiness. His meaures 
seldom resulted from attention to the general 
welfare, or from a deliberate regard to his own 
interest, but were dictated by passions which 
rendered him blind to both, and prevented his 
gaining that ascendant in the affairs of Europe, 
or from reaping such advantages to himself, as 
a prince of greater art> though with inferior ta- 
lents, might have easily secured. 

All the impolitic steps in Henry*s admini- and of his 
stration must not, however, be imputed to de* SnJ 
fects in his own character; many of them were ^^^^^ 
dwing to the violent passions and insatiable aofi^ 
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bition of his prime minister and favourite, caf- 
dinal Wolsey. This man^ from one of the low- 
est ranks in life, had riheti to an height of power 
and dignity, to which no English subject eyer 
arrived; and governed the haughty, presumptu* 
ous, and untrac table spirit of Henry with abso-^ 
lute authority. Great talents, and of very dif^ 
ferent kinds, fitted him for the two opposite sta- 
tions of minister, and of favourite. His pro* 
found judgment; his unwearied industry, his 
thorough acquaintance with the state of the 
kingdom, his extensive knowledge of the views 
and interests of foreign courts, quaJifiedhim for 
that uncontrolled direction of afikirs with which 
he wais intrusted. The elegance of his manners^ 
the gaiety of his conversation, Jiis insinuating 
address, his love of magnificence, and his pro*- 
ficiency in those parts of literature of virhich 
H^ary was fond^ gained him the afiectioti and 
confidence of the young monarch. Wolsey 
was far from employing this vast and almost 
royal power, to promote either the true interest 
of the nation, or the real grandeur of his mas-* 
ter. Rapacious at the same time, and profuse^ 
he was insatiable in desiring wealth. Of bound- 
less ambition, he aspired after new honours with 
an eagerness unabated by his former success } 
and being rendered presumptuous by his un- 
common elevation, as well as by the ascendant 
which he had gained over a prince, who scarce^ 
ly brooked advice from any other person, he 
discovered in his whole, demeanour the mosl^ 
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overbearing haughtiness and pride. To these 
passions he himself sacrificed every considera- 
tion ; and whoever endeavoured to obtain his ^^^ 
favour, or that of bis master, found it necessary 
to sooth and to gratify them. 

•• 
As all the states of Europe sought Henry's ti? «»"* 
friendship at that time, all courted his minister woisey bf 
Tvith incredible attention and obsequiousness^ *'™®^ 
and strove by presents, by promises, or by flat- 
tery, to work upon his avarice, his ambition^ or 
his pride^. Francis had, in the year one thou- 
sand five hundred and eighteen, employed JBon- 
nivet, admiral of France, one of bis most accom- 
plished and artful courtiers, to gain this haughty 
prelate. He himself bestowed on bim every 
mark of respect and confidence. He consulted 
him with regiaird to his most important affairs, 
and received his reponses with impli(:it defer* 
ence. By these arts, tocher with the grant 
of a large pension, Francis attached the cardi- 
)ial to his interest, who persuaded hb master to 
surrender Tournay to France, to conclude a 
treaty of marriage between his daughter the 
princess Mary and the dauphin^ and toconsent 
to a personal interview with the French king*. 
From that time, the most familiar intercourse 
subsisted between the two courts ; Francis, sen* 
sible of the great value of Wolsey's friendship^ 
laboured to secure the continuance of it by every 

* Fiddes Life of Wolsey, 166. Rymcr's Foedera, xiii. 718- 
^ Herbert's Hist, of Henry VIIL Sa Rymer, xiii. 6244 
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^^iL^ possible expression of regard, bestowing on himy 
in all his letters, the honourable appellations of 
Father, Tutor, and Governor. 
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And by Chaules observed the progress of this iinion 

with the utmost jealousy and concern. His near 
affinity to the king of England gave him some 
title to his friendship; and soon after his acces-^ 
sion to, the throne of Castile^ he had attempted 
to ingratiate himself with Wolsey, by settling 
on him a pension of three thousand livres. His 
chief solicitude at present was to prevent the 
intended interview with Francis, the effects of 
which upon two yovmg princes, whose hearts 
were no less susceptible of friendship, than their 
' manners were capable of inspiring it, he extreme- 
ly dreaded. But after many delays, occasioned 
by difficulties with respect to the ceremoniafy 
and by the anxious precautions of both courts 
for the safety of their respective sovereigns, the 
time and place of meeting were at last fixed/ 
Messengers had been sent to different courts, 
inviting all comers, who were gentlemen, to en-^ 
ter the lists at tilt and tournament, against the 
two monarchs and their kniorhts* Both Francis 
and Henry loved the splendour of these specta- 
cles too well, and were too much delighted with 
the graceful figure which they made on such oc* 
casions, to forego the pleasure or glory which 
they expected from such a singular and brilliant 
assembly. Nor was the cardinal less fond of 
displaying his own nmgnificence in the presenc^r 
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of two courts, and of discovering to the two.na- 
tions the extent of his influence over both their 
monarchs. Charles, finding it impossible to pre- 
vent the interview, endeavoured to disappoint 
its effects, and to pre-occupy tlie favour of the 
English monar h and his minister by an act of 
complaisaui e still more flattering and more un- charies 
common. Having sailed from Corunna, as has uwC 
already been related^ he steered his course di- ^^^^^' 
rectly towards England, and relying wholly on 
Henry's generosity for his own safety, landed at 
Dover. This unexpected visit surprised the na- 
tion. Wolsey, however, was well acquainted ^ 
vjrith the emperor's intention. A negociation^ 
unknown to the historians of that age, had been 
carried on between him and the court of Spain; 
this visit had been concerted ; and Charles grant* 
ed the cardinal, whom he calls, his inost dear 
friend^ an additional pension of seven thousand 
ducats*. Henry, who was then at Canterbury, 
on his way to France, immediately dispatched 
Wolsey to Dover, in order to welcome the em- 
peror; and being highly pleased with an event 
so soothing to his vanity, hastened to receive, 
with suitable respect, a guest who had placed 
in him isuch unbounded confidence. Charles, insinuates 
to whom time was precious, staid only four days favour teW 
in England; but during that short space he had KiLVawi 
the address not only to give Henry favourable Woisey. 
impressions of his character and intentions, but 

* Ryraer, xiii. 714. 
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BOOK ^Q detach Wolsev entirely from the interest ot 

II. w ^ 

f the French king. All the grandeur, the wealth, 
and the power, which the cardinal possessed, 
did not satisfy his ambitious mind, while there 
was one step higher to which an ecclesiastic 
could ascend. The papal dignity had for some 
time been the object of his wishes, and Francis, 
as the niost effectual method of securing his 
friendship, had promised to favour his preten- 
sions, on the first vacancy, with all his interest. 
But as the emperor's influence in the college of 
cardinals was j^reatly superior to that of the 
French king, Wolsey grasped eagerly at the 
offer which that artful prince had made him, of 
exerting it vigorously in his behalf; an4 allured 
by this prospect, which, under the pontificate 
of Leo, still in the prime of his life, was a very 
distant one, he entered with warmth into all the 
emperor's sc3hemes. No treaty, however, was 
concluded at that time between the two mo- 
Harchs; but Henry, in return for the honour 
which Charles had done him, promised to visit 
him in some place of the Low Countries, imme-^ 
diately after taking leave of the French king. 

i^t^few' ^^^ interview with that prince was in an open 
^tween plain between Guisucs and Ardres, where the 
Francis, two kiugs and their attendants, displayed their 
paagnificenpe with such emulation, and profuse 
ex])onpe, as procured it the name of the Field of 
the Clofh of Gold. Feats of chivalry, parties of 
gallantry, together with suph exercises and pa^- 
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■times as were in that age reckoned manly or ^^^^^ 
elegant, rather than serious business, ocxupied s«^/^ 
both courts during eighteen days that they con- *^^*' 
tiuQ^ together*. Whatever imprt^siun tiie en- 
gaging manners of Francis, or the hberal and 
unsuspicious confidence with which he treated 
-Henry, made on the mind of that monarch, was 
soon effaced by M^olsey's artifices, or by an 
interview he had with the e«>|;eror at Grave- Juiyip. 
lines ; which was conducted with less pomp thaA 
^hat near Guisnes, but with grearter attGj;mon to 
what might be of political utility^ \ 
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This assiduity, with which the two greatest Henry's 

■t • x^ •1 T T < ideas of his 

monarcbs ui Europe paid court to Henry, ap* own impoc- 
peared to him a plain acknowledgment that he 

* The French and Eiigh'sh historians describe the pomp of 
this interview, a .d the various spectacles, with great minute*- 
hess. One circumstance mentioned bv the marechal de Flea- 
!Kange!i, who was present^ and ith ch must appear singular id 
ibe present age, is commonly om.tted. ** After the tour* 
nament," says he, " the French and English wrestlers made 
their appearance, and wrestled in presence of the kings, and 
the ladies; and as thee were tiiauy s»out wrestlers there, it 
aftbrded excellent pastime ; but as the king of France had 
neglected to bring any wrestlers out of Bretagne, the English 
gained the prize.*»~»*^Atier this the kings, of France and 
England retired to a tent, where they drank together, and th« 
king pf England, seizing the king of France by the collar, 
gaid, ** Itf^ brother, I'nmst wi-estle iviih you/' and endeavoured 
once or twice to trip up his heels; but the king of France, 
who is a dextrous wrestler, twisted him round, and threw hiiu 
on the earth with prodigious violence. The king of England 
tirarited -to renew the combat, but was prevented/' Meaiair^a 
deFicuranges 12®. Pari?, 1733. p. 329. 
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'^^i^^ held the balance in his hands, and convinced 
him of the justness of the motto which he had 
chosen, " That whoever he favoured would pre- 
vail." In this opinion he was confirmed by an 
offer which Charles made, of submitting any 
, .difference that might arise between him and 
Francis to his sole arbitration. Nothing could 
have the appearance of greater candour and 
, , moderation, than the choice of a judge who 
was reckoned the common friend of both. But 
as the emperor had now atta<^:hed Wolsey en- 
tirely to his interest, no proposal could be more 
insidious, nor, as appeared by the sequel, more 
fatal to the French king*. 

Coi^onation » Charles, notwithstanding his partial fond- 
peror. ' Hcss for the Netherlands, the place of his nati- 
vity, made no long stay there; and after re* 
ceivirig the homaige and congratulations of his 
countrymen, hastened to Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
€ictobcr»3. place appointed by the golden bull for the co- 
ronation of the emperor. There, in presence 
of an Jtssembly more numerous and splendid 
than had appeared on any former occasion, the 
crown of Charlemagne was placed on his head, 
with all the pompous solemnity which the Ger- 
Ihans affect in their public ceremonies, and 
which they deem essential to the dignity o£^ 
fheir empire f . 

' * Herbert, 37. 

f Hartman. Mauri Be)atio Cpronat. Car. V. ^p. Goldaal. 
1^>lit Imperial, Fraac. IbH. fol. p. 204* 
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Almost at the same time Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, one of the most accomplished, enter- 
prising, and victorious of the Turkish sultans, so|!^^^„ 

a constant and formidable rival to the emperor, ^^^ Magrii- 

ficent as- 
ascended the O' toman throne. It vras the pe- ceuds th« 

culiar glory of that period to produce the most uu^)^ , 
illustrious monarchs, who have at any one time 
appeared in Europe- Leo, Charles, Francis^ 
Henry, and Solyman, w^ere each of them pos- 
sessed of talents whi^ h might have rendered any 
age wherein thty happened to flourish, conspi*- 
cuous. But such a constellation of great prin- 
ces shed uncommon lustre on the sixteenth' 
century. In every contest great power as well 
as great abilities were set in opposition; ih^ 
efforts of valour and gonduct on one side, coun* 
terbalanced by an equal exertion of the same 
qualities on the other, not only occasioned 
such a variety of events as renders the history 
of that period interesting, but served to check 
the exorbitant progress of any of those princes, 
and to prevent their attaining such pre-emi* 
iienee in pbwer as would have been fatal to the • 
liberty and happiness of mankind. 

The first act of the emperor's administration Wet called 
was to appoint a diet of the empire to be held woTS!*^ 
at Worms on- the sixth of January, one thou- 
sand five hundred and twenty-one. In his cir- 
cular letters to the different princes, he inform- 
ed them, that he had called this, assembly in 
^rd^r to -concert with tbem tlie most prop^ 
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^9^^^ measures for checking the progrefis of thwe 
new and dangerous opinions, wh-ch threatened 
to disturb the peace of Germany, and to over- 
turn the religion of their ancesitors. 
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His* of the Charles had in view the opinions which 
4to; had been propa ated,,by X^uther and bis disci- 

. * pies since the year one thousand five hundred 

and seventeen. As these led to the happy re-^ 
formation in religion which re^cued onfe part 
of Europe from the papal yoke, mitigated its 
rigour in the other, and produced a revolution 
in the sentiments of mankind, the greatest, as 
well as the most beneficial, that has happened 
sinc6 the publication of Christianity, not only 
the events which at first g^ave birth to such opi- 
nions, but the causes which rendered their pro- 
cess so rapid and successful, deserve to be coa-^ 
sidered with minute atteation. 

To overturn a system orreliQ:ious belief, found- 
#d on ancient and deep-rooted prejudices, sup- 
ported by power, and defended with no less art 
than industry j to establish in its room doctrines, 
of the most contrary genius and tendency ; and 
to accomplish all this, not by external violence 
Or the force of arms, are operations which histo- 
rians, the least prone to credulity and ^ipersti- 
. tion, ascribe to that Divine Providence whiciv 
with infinite ease, can bring ^bout eveots whicl^ 
to human sagacity appear impossible. The in^ 
terpositioa of iieavea ia iavour £>i, t)^^ Quis^ 
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tiAn religion at. its first publication, was tnani* 
fested by miracles and prophecies wroiaght and 
tittered in confirmation of it. Though none of ^^^^' 
the reformers possessed, or pretended to possess, 
these supernatural gifts, yet that wonderful pre* 
paration of circumstances which disposed the 
minds of men for receiving their doctrines, that 
singular combination of causes which secured 
their sticcess, and enabled men destitute of pow- 
er and of policy to triumph over those who em* 
ployed against them extraordinary efforts of 
both, may be considered as no slight proof, that 
the same hand which planted the Christian reli- 
gion, protected the reformed faith, iand reared 
it, from beginnings extremely feeble, to aaama- ^ 
zing degree of vigour and maturity. ,,^^ 



It was from causes seemingly fortuitous, andl From "»- 
from a source very inconsiderable, that all the bie begin- 
mighty effects of the Reformation flowed. Leo '*'"^* 
X. when raised to the papal throne, found the 
revenues of the church exhausted by the vast 

' projects of his two ambitious predecessors, Alex- 
ander VI. and Julius II. His own temper, na- 
turally liberal and enterprising, rendered him 
incapable of that severe and patient oeconomy 
which the situation of his finances required. On 
the contrary, his schemes for aggrandi^iing the 
family of Medici, his love of splendour, his taste 

■ for pleasure, and his magnificence in rewarding 
men of genius, involved him daily in new ex* ^ 
pences^.in order tp provide a fund for which, he 
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^^jj^^ tried every device, that the fertile invention of 
^-^/-•*^ priests hail fallen upon, to drain the credulous 
A sat of multitude of their wealth. Among others, he 
pubiiS*^^ had recourse to a. sale of Indulgences. Accord^ 
by Leo. X, ing to the doctrine of the I^omish church, all 
the good works of the Saints, over and above 
those which were necessary towards their own 
justification, are deposited, together with the 
infinite merits of Jesus Christ, in one inexhausti- 
ble treasury. The keys of this were committed 
to St. Peter, and to bis successors the popes, 
who may open it a.t pleasure, and by transfer^ 
ring u portion of this superabundant naerit tq 
any particular person, for a sum of money, may 
convey to him either the pardon of his own sins, 
or a release for any one in. whose happiness h? 
is interested, from the pains of purgatory. Such 
Indulgences were first invented in the eleventh 
century by Urban II. as arecompence for those 
who went in person upon the meritorious enter- 
prise of conquering the Holy Land. They were 
afterwards granted to those who hired a soldier 
for that purpose ; and in process of time were 
bestowed on such as gave money for accom- 
plishing any pious w^ork enjoined by the pope*. 
Julius II. ha 1 bestQ vved Indulgences on all who 
contributed towards building the church of St, 
Peter a' Rome ; and as Leo was carrying on that 
magnificent and expensive fabric, his grant w as 
founded on the same pretencef . 

* History of (he Council of Trent, by F. Paul, p. 4 
•j- palavic. Hist. Gone. Trident, p. 4. 
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The right of promulgating these Indulgences 
in Germany, together with a share in the pro- 
fits arising from the sale of them, was granted so conduct- 
to Albert, elector of Metz and archbishop of ^^'^^togivs 

, . general 

Magdeburg, who, as his chief agent for retail- offence. 
ing them in Saxony, employed Tetzel, a Domi- 
nican fryar, of licentious mprals, but of an ac- 
tive spirit, and remarkable for his noisy and po* 
pqlar eloquence. He, assisted by the monk^ 
of his order, executed the commission with great 
zeal and success, but with little discretion or de- 
cency ; and though, by magnifying excessively 
the benefit of their Indulgences*, and by dis- 

* As the form of these Indulgencesy and the benefits which 
they were supposed to convey, are unknown in protestant 
countries, and little understood^ at present, in several places 
where the Roman catholic religion is established, I have^ for 
the information of my readers, translated the form of absolu- 
tion used by Tetzel: ^ May our Lord Jesa<; Christ have mercy 
upon thee, and absolve thee by the meritsof his most holy pas- 
sion. And I by his authority, that of his blessed apostles Pe- 
ter and Paul, and of the most holy Pope, granted and commit- 
ted to me in these parts, do absolve thee, hrst from all eccle- 
siastical censures in whatever manner thev have been incur- 
red, and then from all thy sins, transgressions, and excesse.^ 
how enormous soever they may be, even from such as are re- 
served for the cognizance of the holy see ; and as far as the 
keys of the holy church extend, I remit to you ail punishment 
which you deserve in purgatory on their account ; and I re- 
store you to the holy sacraments of the church, to the unity of 
the faithful, and to that innocence and purity which you pos- 
-4essed at baptism; so that when you die, the gates of punish- 
ment shall be shut, and the gates of the paradise of delight shalf 
he opened; and if you shall not die at present, this grace shall 
re{Raia in full force when^ou ar^ at the point of death. Ikk 
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posing of them at a very low price, they carri- 
ed on for some time an extensive and lucrative 
traffic among the credulous and the ignorant; 
the extravagance of their assertions, as well as 
the irregularities in their conduct, came at last 
to give general offence. The princes and no* 
bles were irritated at seeing their vassals drains 
ed of so much wealth, in order to repleni^sh the 
treasury of a profuse pontiff. Men of piety re- 

the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost*** 
Seckt-nd. Comment, lib. i. p. 14. 

The terms in which Teazel and his associates described the 
benefits of Indulgences, and the necessity of purohasing tl^em 
are so extravagant, that they appear to be almost incredibie. 
If any man (said they) purchase letters of Indalgence, his soul 
may rest secure with respect to its saivatioo. The souls confin-* 
ed in purgatory, fot whose redemption Indulgences are pur- 
chased, as soon as the money tinkJes in the chest, instantly es* 
c^pe from that place of torment, and ascend into heaven. That 
the efficacy of indulgences was so great, that thp most heinous 
sins, even if one should violate (which was impossible) the Mot 
ther of God, would be remitted and expiated by them, and the 
person be freed both from punishment and guilt. That this, 
was the unspeakable gift of Go<l, h\ order to reconcile men to 
himself. That the cross erected by the pncachers of ludul- 
gences, was as efficacious as the cross of Chr'st itself. I^ ! the 
heavens are open: if you enter not now, when will you enter? 
For twelve pence you may redeem the sou' of your father out 
of purgatory ; and are you so ua;raiefuU that you will not res* 
cue your parent from torment r If you had but ouf coat, yoa 
ought to strip yourself instantly, and hcII it, in onier to purchase 
such benefits. See, These, and many such exti-avagant expres** 
sions, are selected out of Luther's works by Chemnitlus in hii 
Examen Concilii Tridentini, apud Herm. Vonder flardt. Hist. 
Liter. Rt-form. pars iv. p. 6. The same author has published 
aeveral of Tetzel's cjiscourses, whicti provt that these express 
sions were neither singular nor exaggerated. Ibid. p. 14. 
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gretted the delusion of the people, who being 
taui^ht to rely for the pardon of their sins on 
the indulgences which they purchased, did not 
think it incumbent on them either to study the 
doctrines taua^ht by genuine Cnristianity, or to 
practise the duties which it enjoins. Even the 
most unthinking were shocked at the scanda- 
lous behaviour of Tetaeland his associates, who 
often squandered in drunkenness, gaming, and 
low debauchery, those sums which were pious- ^ 

Xy bestowed in hopes of obtaining eternal hap- 
piness; and all began to wish that some check 
were given to this commerce, no less detrimen- 
tal to society than destructive to religion. 

Such was the favourable juncture, and so First up- 
disposed were the minds of his countrymen to i^hel^nd 
listen to his discourses, when Martin Luther J^'^oiiarac- 
first began to call in question the efficacy of In- 
dulge^nces, and to declaim against the vicious 
lives and false doctrines of the persons employ- 
ed in promulgating them. Luther was a native 
of Eisleben in Saxony, and though born of poor 
parents, had reci^ived a learned education, dur- 
ing the progress of which he gave many indica- 
tions of uncommon vigour and acuteness of ge- 
nius. His mind was naturally susceptible of s^ 
rious sentiments, and tinctured with somewhat 
of that religious melancholy which delights in 
the solitude and devotion of a monastic life. 
The death of a companion killed by lightning. 
at his side in a violent thuiuier«j&toriu> made» 
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gnch an impression on his mind, as co-operatecl 
with his natural temper, in inducing him to re- 
tire into a convent of Augustinian friars, where, 
without suffering the intreaties of his parents to 
divert him from what he thought his duty to 
God, he assumed the habit of that order. He 
. soon N acquired great reputation, not only for 
piety, but for his love of knowledge, and his 
imwearied application to study. He had been 
tatiirht the scholastic philosophy and theology 
which were then in vogue by very able masters^ 
and wanted not penetration to comprehend all 
the niceties and distinctions with which they 
abound; but his understanding, naturally sound, 
and superior to every thing frivolous, soon be-» 
came disgusted with those subtile and unin- 
structive sciences, and sought for some more 
solid foundation of knowledge and of piety in 
the holy scriptures. Having found a copy of 
the Bible, which lay neglected in the library of 
his monastery, he abandoned all other pursuits, 
and devoted b«mself to the study of it, with 
STich eagerness and assiduity, as astonished the 
monks, who were little accustomed to derive 
their theol6gical notions from that source. 
The great progress which he made in this un- 
common course of study, augmented so much 
the fame both of his sanctity and of his learn- 
ing, that Frederic, elector of Saxony, having 
founded an univeriiity at Wittemberg on the 
JElbe, the place of his residence, Luther was 
chosen first to teach piUlosophy, and afterwards. 
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theology there; and discharged both offices in book 
such a manner, that he was deemed the chief v.^^.^^*./ 
ornament oi that society. 

While Luther was at the height of hisrepu- Heoppos« 
tation and authority, Tetzel began to pablisih indui^ea- 
ludulgeuces in the neighbourhood of Witteni- ^®^ 
beri::, and to ascribe to tht^m the same imagi- - 
nary virtues, which had, in other places, im- 
posed on tlie credulity of the people. As 
Saxony was not more enlightened than the 
other provinces of Germany, Tetzel met with 
prodigious success there. It was with the ut* 
most concern, that Luther beheld the artifices 
of those who sold, and the simplicity of those 
who bought Indulgences. The opinions of 
Thomas Aquinas and the other schoolmen, on 
which the doctrine of Indulgences was founded, 
Jiad already lost much of their authority with 
him; and the Scriptures, which he began to 
consider as the great standard of theological 
truth, afforded no countenance to a practice, 
equally subversive of (aith and of morals. His 
warm and impetuous temper did not sulfer him 
long to conceal such important discoveries, or 
to continue a silent spectator of the delusion of' 
his countrymen. From the pulpit, in the great 
church at Wittemberg, he inveighed bitterly 
against the irrec^ularities and vices of the monks 
who published Indulgences ; he ventured to ex- 
amine the doctrines which they taught, and 
pointed out to the people the danger of relying 
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for ealration upon any o^her means than thosij 
appointed by God in his word* The boldness 
and novelty of these opinions drew great at- 
tention, and being recommended by the autho- 
rity of Luther's personal character, and deliver- 
ed with a pojiular and persuasive eloquence, 
they made a deep impression on his- hearers. 
Encouraged by the favourable reception of his 
doctrines among the people, he wrote to Al- 
bert, elector oi etz and archbishop of Mag- 
deburg, to wliose jurisdiction that part of Sax^ 
ony was subject, and remonstrated warmly 
airainst the false opinions, as well as wicked 
lives, oftjiepreac ers of Indulgences j but he 
found that prelate too deeply interested in 
their success to correct their abuses. His next 
attempt was to gain the suffrage of men of 
learning. For this purpose he )>ublished 
ninety-five ^ theses containing his sentimentf 
Bepubiish- iirith regard to Indulgences. These he propos* 
ftgaiiist ed not as points not fully estabhshed, or of nn* 
doubted certainty, but as subjects of inquiry 
and disputation; he appointed a day^ on which 
the learned were invited to impugn them> 
either in person or by writing ; to the whole h6 
subjoined solemn protestations of the high re* 
$pect for the apostolic «ee, and of his implicit 
submission to its authority. No opponent ap- 
peared at the time prefixed ; the theses spread 
over Germany v^ith astonishing rapidity; they 
were read \vith the greatest eagerness ; and all 
{bdmired the boldii^esd of the maja, who had ven-^ 
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tared not only to call in question the plenitude ^^^^^ 
of papal power, but to attack the Donnnicans, "s^^sr^m^- 
armed with all the terrors of inquisitorial au- ^^^' 
thority*. 

The friars of St. Augustin, Luther's own or- by^^^^ 
der, though addicted with no less obsequious- o^^er. 
aess than the other monastic fraternities to the 
papal see, gave no check to the publication of 
these uncommon opinions* Luther had, by his 
piety and learning, acquired xtraordinary au* 
thority among his brethren; he professed the 
highest regard for the authority of the popej 
his professions were at thai time sincere ; and 
as a secret enmity, excited by interest or emut 
lation, subsist among all the monastic orders 
in the Romish churchy the Augustinians were 
highly pleased with his invectives against th^ 
Dominicans, and hoped to see them exposed io 
the hatred and scorn of the people. Nor was 
his sovereign, the elector of Saxony, the wisest 
prince at ihat time in Germany, dissatisfied 
' with this obstruction w^hich Luther threw in th« 
way of the publication of Indulgences. He 
secretly encouraged the attempt, and flattered 
himself that this dispute among the Ecclesiastics 
themselves, might give some check to the exac- 
tions of the court of Rome, which the secular 
princes had long, though without success, been 
endeavouring to oppose. 

•* Lutheri Opera, Jen ae, 1612, vol. i. prsefot. 3. p. 2. 66. 
Hist, of Couac. of Trent, by F. Paul, p, 4. Seckend. Com, 
.Apol. p. 16. 
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Many zealous champions immediately ^ro$e 
to defend opinions on which the wealth and 
Many^^n- powcf of the. chuFch wcre founded, against Lu- 
*^nfote *° ther's attacks. In opposition to his theses, Tet- 
k'm. 2:el published counter-theses at Francfort on 

the Oder; Eccius, a celebrated divine of Augs- 
burg, endeavoured to refute Luther's notions; 
and'Prierias, a Dominican friar, master of the 
sacred palace and Inquisitor-general, wrote a- 
gainst him with all the virulence of a scholastic 
disputant. But the manner in which they con- 
ducted the controversy did little service to their 
cause. Luther attempted to combat Indulgen- 
ces by arguments founded in reason, or derived 
from scripture; they produced nothing in sup* 
port of them but the sentiments of schoolmen, 
the conclusions of the canon law, and the de- 
crees of Popes*. The decision of judges so 
partial and interested did not satisfy the people, 
who began to call in question the authority 
even of these venerable guides, when they found 
them standing in direct opposition to the dic- 
tates of reason, and the determinations of the 
divine lawf.J 

* F. Pal, p. 6. Seckend. p. 40. Pal a vie. p. 8. 

f Seckend. p. 30. 

J Guicciardini has asserted two things with rec^ard to the 
first promulgation of Indulgences : I. That Leo bestowed a 
gift of the profits arising from the sale of Indulgences in Snx- 
ony, and the adjacent provinces of (Germany, upon his sisteP 
Magdalen, the wife of FrancescettoCibo. Guic. lib. x>ii. l(iS. 2- 
That Arcemboldo, a Genoe'^e ecclesiasiicj who had been bred 
a xnerchant, ana still .retained all the activity and address of 
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Meanwhile, these novelties in Luther^s doc- * ^^ ^ 
trines which interested all Germany, excited v-n^v-iit^ 
little attention and no alarm, in the court of xhlcoirt 
Rome. Leo, fond of elegant and refined plea- 5^,^°,T*' 
siires, intent upon great schemes of policy, a gardedtu- 
stranger to theological controversies^ and apt 
to despise them, regarded with the utmost in- 
difference the operations of ^n obscure friar, 
who, in the heart of Germany^ carried on a 
scholastic disputation in a barbarous style. Lit- 

that profession, was appointed by her to collect the money 
which should be raised F. Paul has followed him in both 
these particulars, and adds, that ihe Augustinians in Saxony 
had been immemorially employed in preaching Indulgences^ 
but that Arcemboido and his deputies hoping to gain more by 
committing this trust to the Dominicans, had made their bar- 
gain with Tetzel^ and that Luther was prompted at first to 
oppose Tet^el and his associates, by a desire of taking revenge , 
'for this injury offered to his order. F. Paul, p. 5i Almost 
all historians since their time, popish as well as protestant^ 
ha?e, without examination, admitted these assertions to be 
true upon their authority. But notwithstanding the concur- 
ring testimony of two a<ithors, so eminent both for exactness' 
and veracity^ we may obervci 

1. That Felix Contolori, who searched the pontifical ar- 
chives for the purpose, could not find this pretended grant to 
Leo\s sister in any of those registers where it must necessarily 
have been recorded. Palav. p. 5.-^2. That th^ profits ai:ising 
from Indulgences in Saxony and the adjacent countries,- had 
been granted not to Magdalen, but to Albert archbishop of 
Mentz, who had the right of nominating those who published 
them. Seek. p. 12. Luth. Oper. i. praef. p. i. Palav. p. 6. — 
3. That Arcemboido never had concern in the publication o^ 
Indulgences in Saxony; his district was Flanders and the Up-^ 
per and Lower Rhine. Seek. p. 14. Palav. p. 6. — 4. That 
iLuther and his adherents never mentioned this grant of Leo's* 

VOL. ir. * H 
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BOOK |}g ji^ j^g apprehend, or Luther himself dream^ 
that the effects of this quarrel would be so fa- 
tal to the papal see. Leo imputed the whole 
to monastic enmity and emulation, and seemed 
inclined not to interpose in the contest, but ta 
allow the Augustinians and Dominicans to wran- 
gle about the matter with theit usual animosltj. 

The pro- The solicitations, however, of Luther's ad- 
dress of lu- ^ . ' 

ther'sopi^ vcrsarics, who were exasperated to an high de- 
gree by the boldness and severity with which 

to his sister, though a circamrstanee of which they could hstrdly 
have been ignorant, and which they would have been careful 
ivot to suppress. — 5. The publication of Indulgences in Ger- 
many was not usuaMy committed to the Augustinians. The 
promulgation of them, at three different periods under Julius II. 
Was granted to the Franciscans ; the Dominicans had been 
employed in the same office a short time before the present 
period. Palav, p. 46. — 6. The promulgation of those Indul- 
gences, which first excited Luther's indignation, was intrusted 
to the a.chbishop of Mentz, in conjunction with the guardian 
of the Franciscans; but the latter baring declined accepting of 
that trust, the so'e right became vested in the archbishop. Pa- 
lav. 6 Seek. 16, 17. — 7. Luther was not instigated by his su- 
periors among the Augustinians to attack the IX^minicans their 
" rivals, or to Hepreci;^te Indulgences because they were promul- 
gated by them; his opposition to their opinions and vices pro* 
<?eeded from more laudable motives. Seek. p. 15. 32 Lu- 
theri Opera, i. p. 6U 6. 8. A diploma of Indulgences is pub- 
lished by Herm. Vonder Hardt, from which it appears, that 
the name of the guardian of the Franciscans is retained together 
with that of the archbishop, although the former did not act. 
The limits of the country to which their com missions .extended, 
viz. the diocese of Ment«, Magdeburg, Ha'berstadt, and the 
territories of the marquis of Brandenburg, are mentioned ia 
that diploma. Hist. Literaria R^furmaf. pars iv. p. V%. 
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ke aniirtadverted on their writings, together 
with the surprising progress which his opinions 
made in difl'erent parts of Germany, roused at 
last the attention of the court of Rome^ and 
obliged Leo to take measures for the security 
of the church against an attack that now ap- 
peared too serious id be despised. Fpr this end, He is sum- 
he summoned Luther to appear at Rome, with- appear at 
in sixty days, before the auditor of the cham- J^y'isis. 
ber, and the Inquisitor-general Prierias, who had 
written against him, whom he empowered joint- 
ly to examine his doctrines, and to decide con- 
cerning them. He wrote, at the same time, to 
the elector of Saxony, beseeching him not to 
protect a man whose heretical and profane te- 
nets were so shocking ta pious ears; and en- 
joined the provincial of the Augustinians to 
check, by his authority, the rashness of an ar- 
rogant monk, which brought disgrace upon the 
order of St. Augustine, and gave oiFence and 
disturbance to the whole church. 

From the strain of these letters, as well sis The pope 
from the nomination of the judge so prejudiced J^^^e 
and partial as Prierias, Luther easily saw what jo try him 
sentence he might expect at Rome. He dis-^ many. 
covered, for that reason, the utmost solicitude 
to have his cause tried in Germany, and before 
a less suspected tribunal* The professors in the 
university of Wittemberg, anxious for the safety 
of a man who did so much honour to their so- 
ciety, wrote to the pope ; and after employing 
itfeveral pretexts to excuse Luther from appear-^ 
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iqg at Rome, intreated Leo to commit the ex-^ 
amination of bis doctrines to some persons of 
learning and authority in Germany. The elec* 
tor requested the same thing of the pope's l^-. 
gate at the diqt of Augsburg; and as LutheF 
himself, who, at that time, was so far from hav- 
' ing any intention to disclaim the papal autho- 
rity, that he did not even entertain the smallest 
suspicion concerning its divine original, had 
written to Leo a most submissive letter, pro- 
mising an unreserved compliance with his will; 
the pope gratified them so far as to empower 
his legate in Germany, cardinal Cajetan, a Do- 
minican, eminent for scholastic learning, and 
passionately devoted to the Roman see, to hear 
and determine the cause. 

Luther ap- LuTHER, though hc had good reason to de-' 

pears before > • • i i i • ' i ^ 

the legate, cune a judgc chosen among bis avowed adver- 
sariesy did not hesitate about appearing before 
Cajetan ; and having obtained the emperor'^ 
safe-conduct, immediately repaired to Augs- 
burg. The cardinal received him with decent 
respect, and endeavoured at first to gain upoa ' 
him by gentle treatment. The cardinal, rely- 
ing on the superiority of bis own talents as a 
theologian, entered into a formal dispute with 
Luther concerning the doctrines contained in 
his theses*. But the weapons which they em- 

* In the foritter editions I asserted, upon the authority of 
Father Paul, that Cajetan thought it beneath his dignity to en- 
ter into any dispute with Luther; but M. Beausobre, in hitf 
Uistoire de la Keforraatioti^ vol. i. p. 121, &<:• has satisfied.me 
that I was mbtaken. See aiso Seckend. lib. i. p. 46^ &g. 
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ployed were so different, Cajetan appealing to '^j^*^ 
papal decrees, and the opinions of schoolmen, v-^-v^**-^ 
and Luther resting entirely on the authority o£ 
scripture, that the contest was altogether fruit- 
less. The cardinal relinquished the character 
of a disputant, and assuming that of judge, enr 
joined Luther, by virtue of the apostolic powers 
with which he was clothed, to retract the er^ 
fors which he had uttered with regard to indul- 
gences, and the nature of faith ; and to abstain, 
for the future, from the publication of new and 
dangerous opinions. Luther, fully persuaded 
of the truth of his own tenets, and confirmed in 
the belief of them by the approbation which 
they had met with among persons conspicuous 
both for learning and piety, was surprised at 
this abrupt mention of a recantation, before 
any endeavours were used to convince him that 
he was mistaken. He had flattered himself, 
that in a conference concerning the points in 
dispute with a prelate of such distinguished abi- 
lities, he should be able to remove many of 
those imputations with which the ignorance or 
jnalice of his antagonists had loaded him ; but 
the high tone of authority that the cardinal as- 
sumed, extinguished at once all hopes of this 
kind, and cut off every prospect of advantage 
from the interview. His native intrepidity of Rismtrepi^ 
mind, however, did not desert him. He d^eciar- 
ed with the utmost firmness, that he could 
not, with a safe conscience, renounce opinions 
which be believed to be true; nor sl^ould anv 
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*^i^*^ consideration ever induce him to do what 
N-i»^y-«^ would be so base in itself, and so offensive to 
,1520, Qod. At the same time he continued to exr 
press no less reverence than formerly for the 
authority of the p-postolic see*; he signified his 
willingness to submit the whole controversy to 
certain universities which he named, and pro- 
mised neither to write nor to preach concern- 
ing Indulgences for the future, provided his ad- 
versaries were likewise enjoined to be silent 
with respect to them f . All these offers Caje- 
tan disregarded or rejected, and still insisted 
peremptorily pn a simple recantation, threat- 
fening him with ecclesiastical censures, and for- 
bidding him to appear a^ain in, his presence, 
unless he resolved instantly to comply with 
-what he had required. This haughty and vio- 
lent manner of proceeding, Oh well as other cir^ 
cumstances, gave Luther's friends such strong 
reasons to suspect, that even the Imperial safe- 
ponduct would not be able to protect him from 
the legate's power and resentment, that they 
prevailed on him to withdraw secretly from 
Augsburg, and to return to his own countiy. 
But- before his departure, according to a form 
q{ which there had been some examples, he 
His appeal, prepared a solemn appeal from the pope ill-^ 
r^ " ^^ ' informed at that time concerning his cause, to 
the pope when he should receive more full in- 
formation with respect to it J. 

' * Luth. Oper. vol. i. p. 1G4. f Ibid. p. 160. 

» X SleiH. Hist, of Reform, p. 7. Seckend. p. 4-5. Luth, 
Pper. i. 163. 
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CaJETAN, enraged at Luther's abrupt retreat, * ^^ ^ 
and at the publication of his appeal, wrote t» v^-v^^*-/ 
the elector of Saxony, complaining of both ; Heff!?,*p. 
and requiring him, as he regarded the peace of p^^^^^ 
the church, or the authority of its head, either of swony. 
to send that seditious monk a prisoner to Rome, 
or to bauish him out of his territories. It was 
not from theological considerations that Frede- 
rick had hitherto countenanced Luther; he 
seems to have beei\ much a stranger to contro- 
versies of that kind, and to have been little in- 
terested in them. His protection flowed almost 
entirely, as hath been already observed, from 
political motives, and was atforded with great 
secrecy and caution. He had neither heard any 
of Luther's' discourses, nor read any of his 
books; and though all Germany resounded 
with his fame, he had never once admitted 
him into his pi^esence*. But upon this demand 
which the cardinal made, it became necessary 
to throw off somewhat of his former reserve. 
He had been at great expeuce, and had be- 
stowed much attention on founding a new uni- 
versity, an object of considerable importance to 
* /every German prince ; and foreseeing how fatal 
a blaw the removal of Luther would be to its re- 
putation f , he, under various pretexts, and with 
many professions of esteem for tlie cardinal, as 
well as of reverence for the pope, not only de- 
clined complying with either of his requests^ 

* Seckend. p. 27. Sleid. Hist. p. 12. 
t Seckend. p. 59. 
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^^i?^ but openly discovered great concern for Lu^ 
V'-v-^ ther's safety *. 

1320. '' 

thf I'^te'g ^^^ inflexible vigour with which Cajetanin- 
conduct gisted on a simple recantation, gave great of- 
fenqe to Luther's followers in that age, and hath 
since been censured as imprudent by several 
Popish writers. But it was impossible for the 
legate to act another part. The judges before 
whom Luther had been required to appear at 
Rome, were so eager to display their zeal against 
his errors, that, without waiting for the expira* 
tion of sixty days allowed him in the citation^ 
they had already condemned him as an hereticf , 
Leo had, in several of his briefs and letters, 
stigmatized him as a child of iniquity, and a 
man given up to a reprobate sense. Nothing 
l^ss, therefore, than a recantation could save 
the honour of the church, whose maxim it is, 
never to abandon the smallest point that it has 
established, and which is even precluded, by its 
pretensions to infallibility, from having it in it^ 
power to do so» 

p^iS^l" Luther's situation at this time, was such*^ 

Situation, as would have filled any other person with the 
most disquieting apprehensions. He could not 
expect that a prince so prudent and cautious as 
Frederic would, on his account, set at defiance 
the thunders of the church, and brave the papal 
power, which had crushed some of the most 

* Sleid. Hist. p. 10. Luth. Qper. i. 172. 
f Lulher. Oper. i. 161. 
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powerful of the German emperors. He knew R^^k 
what. veneration was paid, in that age, to eccle- 
siastical decisions; what terrors ecclesiastical 
censures carried along with them, and how easi- 
ly these might intimidate and shake a prince, 
who was rather his protector from policy, than 
his disciple from conviction.' If he should be 
obliged to quit Saxony, he had no prospect of 
any other asylum, and must stand exposed to 
whatever punishment the rage or bigotry of his 
enemies could inflict. Though sensible of his 
danger, he discovered no symptoms of timidity 
or remissness, but continued to vindicate his 
own conduct and opinions, and to inveigh a- 
gainst those of his advers9.ries with more vehe« 
pience than ever*f 



But aj every step taken by the court of Rome, He appeah 
particularly the irregular sentence by which he councu?^ 
had been so precipitately declared a heretic, 
convinced Luther that Leo would soon proceed 
to the most violent measures against him, he 
had recourse to the only expedient in his pow- 
er, in ord^r to prevent th^ effect of the papal 
ceftsures. He appealed to a general council, 
which he affirmed to be the representative of 
the catholic church, and superior in power to 
the pope, who being a fallible man might err, 
as St. Peter, the most perfect of Kis predeces- 
sors, had erred f. 

* Seckend. p. 59. 

t Sleid. Hist. 12. Luth. Oper. i. 179. 
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It soon appeared^ tboi LiUther had not fori»^ 
ed rash conjectares concerning the intentions of 
A new bull ^^6 Romish cbttfcii. A bull of a date prior to 
indufgen,"^ his appeal wa» issued by the pope, in which be * 
c^- xnagnifieb the virtue and efficacy of InduigenceSt 

in terms as extravagant as any of his predecei^ 
sors had ventured to U9e in the darkest ages .; 
and without applying such palliatives, or metai'- 
tioning such concessions^ as a more eolightea* 
ed period, and the disposition in the minds of 
many men at tliat juncture, seemed to call for, 
he required all Christians to assent to what he 
delivered as the doctrine of the Catholic cJbLurcb, 
and subjected those who should hold or teach 
any contrary opinion, to the heaviest ecdesias^ 
tical censures. 

jKmdmu Among Luther's followers, this bull, which 

jiAn's death 

of adran. they cousidercd as an unjustifiable effort of the 
tiS/^ " pope, in order to preserve that rich branch of 
his revenue which arose from Indulgences, pro- 
duced little effect. But, among the rest of bis 
countrymen, such a clear decision of the sove- 
reign pontiflf a^rainst him, and enforced by such 
dreadful penalties, must have been attended with 
consequences very fatal to his cause; if these 
bad not been prevented in a great measure by 
Jan. 17, the death of the emperor Maximilian, whom 
* * both his principles aiui his interest prompted 
to support the authority of the holy see. In 
conseqilence of this event, the vicariat of that 
part of Germany which is governed by the Sax-i 
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on laws, devolved to the el^tor of Saxony ; and 
under the shelter of his friendly administration, 
Luther not only enjoyed tranquiHity, but his ^^^' 
opinions were suffered, during the interregntim 
which preceded Charles's election, to tiake root 
in different places, and to grow up to some de» 
gree of strength and fimmess. At the same 
time, a^ the election of an emperor was a point 
more interesting to Leo than a theological con- 
troversy, which he did not understand, and of 
which he could not foresee the consequences, 
he was so extremely solicitous not to irritate a 
prince of such considerable influence in the elec- 
toral college as Frederic, that h^ distx)vered a 
great unwillingness to pronounce the senteitce 
of excommunication against Luther, which his 
adversaries continually demanded with the most 
clamorous importunity. 

To these political views of the pope, as well suspension 

I . . I . /• of proceed- 

as to his natural aversion trom severe measures, ingj against 

was owing the suspension of any further pro- ^"^^®'^- 
ceedings against Luther for eighteen months. 
Perpetual negociations, hoi^-ever, in order to 
bring the matter to some amicable issue, was 
carried on during that space. The manner in 
which these were conducted having given Lu- 
ther many opportunities of observing the cor- 
ruption of the court of Rome; its obstinacy in 
adhering to established errors ; and its indiffe- 
rence about truth, however clearly proposed, or 
Strongly proved, he began to utter some doubts 
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with regard to the divine original of the piapal 
authority. A pablic disputation was held upon 
Heb^ghw ^his important question at Leipsic, between 
to call in Luther and E/^cius, one of his most learned and 

question the , \ , . , 

papal au- formidable antagonists ; but it was as fruitless 
°" ' and indecisive ais such scholastic combats usu* 
ally prove. Both parties boasted of having ob- 
tained the victory ; both were confirmed in their 
own opinions; and no progress was made to* 
wards deciding the point in controversy*, 

Rcforma. NoR did this Spirit of oppositiou to the doc-» 

tion in Swito *^ i» T> • 

zeriond. trii^es and usurpations of the Romish church 
break out in Saxony alone ; an attack no less 
violent, and occasioned by the same causes, was 
made upon them about this time in Switzerland. 
The Franciscans being entrusted with the pro- 
mulgation of Indulgences in that country, exe- 
cuted their coinniission with the same indiscre- 
tion and rapaciousness, which had rendered the 
Dominicans so odious in Germany. They pro- 
ceeded, nevertheless, with uninterrupted success 
till they arrived at Zurich. There Zuinglius, a 
man not inferior to Luther himself in zeal and 
intrepidity, ventured to oppose them; and "be- 
ing animated with a republican boldness^ and 
free from those restraints which subjection to 
the will of a prince imposed on the German re- 
former, he advanced with more daring and ra- 
pid steps to overturn the whole fabric of the es- 

^ Lmh. Open i. 199. 
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tablished relip:ioi:^*. The appearance of such a book 
vigorous auxiliary, and the progress which he v^^v'-^*-' 
made, was, at first, matter of great joy to Lu* ^^^^' 
ther. On the other hand, the decrees of the 
universities of Cologne and Louvain, which 
pronounced his opinions to be erroneous^ afford^ 
ed great cause of triumph to bis adversaries. 

But the undaunted spirit of Luther acquired Lutiict*t 
additional fortitude from every instance of oppo- andt>ra- 
sition, and pushing on his inquiries and attacks ^'^^ 
from one doctrine to another, he began to shake 
the firmest foundations on which the wealth or 
power of the church were established. Leo 
.came at last to be convinced, that all hopes of 
reclaiming him by forbearance were vain; se- 
veral prelates of great wisdom exclaimed no less 
than Luther's personal adversaries, against the 
pope's' unprecedented lenity in permitting an 
incorrigible heretic, who during three years had 
been endeavouring to subvert every thing sa- 
cred and venerable, still to remain within the 
bosom of the church j the dignity of the papal 
see rendered the most vigorous proceedings ne-^ 
cessary; the new emperor, it was hoped, would 
support its authority ; nor did it seem probable 
that the elector of Saxony would so far forget 
his usual caution, as to set himself in opposition 
to their united power. The college of cardinals 
was often assembled, in order to prepare the 
sentence with due deliberation, and the ablest 

* Sleid. Hist 22. Seckend. 59. 
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'?i^* canonists were consulted how it might be.eJc- 

N^N'-'*^ pressed with unexceptipnable forarality. At 

Bull of ex- '***» on the fifteenth of June, one thousand five 

S'S'b- hundred and twenty, the bull, so fatal tp the 

lished church of Rome, was issued* Fort.y*one propo- 

•gainst him. . . •/ r i- 

sitions, extracted oat of Lnther's works, are 
therein condemned as heretical, scandalous, and 
offensive to pious ears; all persons are forbidden 
to read his writings, upon pain of excommuni- 
cation; such as had any of them in their custo-^ 
dy were commanded to commit them to the 
flames ; he himself, if he did not, within sixty 
days, publicly recant bis errors, and burn his 
books, is pronounced an obstinate heretic; is 
excommunicated, and delivered unto Satan for 
the destruction of his flesh; and all secular 
princes are required, under pain of incurring 
the same censure, to seize his person, that he 
I might be punished as his crimes deserved*. 

The effects The fmblicatioD of this bull in Germany ex- 

Off tots m*.^, . . •j-rv* At T 

Qertomy, Cited various passious m aiiiierent places. Lu« 
ther's adversaries exulted, as if his party ami 
opmtons bad been crushed at once by such a 
decisive blow. His followers, whose reverence 
for the papal authority daily diminished, read^ 
Leo's anathemas with more indignation than ter«* 
vor. In some cities^ the people violently ol>- 
structed the promulgation of the bull ; in others^ 
the persons who attempted to publitsh it werv 

* Palayic. 27. Lutb. Oper. i. 423. 
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TDsnlted, apd the boll itself wu torn in piecM, ■^,^* 
and trodden under foot*. Si^v^ 

This sentence, which he had for some time aMnpoa 
expected, did not disconcert or intimidate Lu- Nov. it. 
ther. After renewing his appeal to the general 
council, he published remarks upon the bull of 
excommunication; and being now persuaded 
that Leo had been guilty both of impiety and. 
injustice in his proceedings against him, he bold* 
ly declared the pope to be that man of sin, or 
Antichrist, whose appearance is foretold in the 
New Testament ; he declaimed against his ty* 
ranny and usurpations with greater riolence 
than ever ; he exhorted all Christian princes ta 
shake off such an ignominioas yoke ; and boast- 
ed of his own happiness in being marked out m 
the object of ecclesiastical indignation, because 
he bad ventured to assert the liberty of man* I 

kind. Nor did he confine his expressions of 
contempt for the papal power to words alone; 
Leo having, in execution of the bull> appointed 
Luther's books to be burnt at Rome, he, by way 
of retaliation, assembled all the professors and 
students in the university of Wittemberg, and 
with great pomp, in presence of a vast multi* 
tude of spectators, cast the volumes of the can- 
non law, together with the bull of excommuni* 
cation, into the flames ; and his. example was 
imitated in several cities^ of Germany. The 
manner in which he justified this aclion^ was slilt 

*Seok«iid.p. ii«» 
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B o o K mare offensive than the action itself* Having 
collected from the common law some of the most 
extravagant propositions with regard to the ple- 
nitude and omnipotence of the papal power, as 
well as the subordination of all secular jurisdic- 
tion to the authority of the holy see, he pub- 
lished these with a commentary ; pointing out 
the impiety of such tenets, and their evident 
tendency to subvert all civil goveriiment*. 

state of the SuCH WES the progfcss which Luther hadi 
tioD when madc, and such the state of his party, when 
J^veA'm Charles arrived in Germany. No secular prince 
Germany, jjjyj hitherto embraced Luther's opinions s no 
change in the established forms of worship had 
been introduced; and no encroachments had 
been made upon the possessions or Jurisdiction 
of the clergy ; neither party had yet proceeded 
J to action j and the controversy, though con- 

ducted with great heat and passion on both 
sides, was still carried on with its proper wea* 
pons, with theses, disputations, and replies. A 
deep impression, however, was, made upon the 
minds of the people; their reverence for ancient 
institutions and doctrines was shaken; and the 
materials were already scattered, which kind-^ 
led into the combustion that soofi spread over 
£^11 Germany. Students crowded from every, 
province of the empire to Wittemberg; and 
under Luther himself^ Melancthon, Garlosta* 
4ii|s,. and other masters then reckoned emn 

* iMth. Open ii. 31«. 
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Metit, imbibed opinions^ which on their return, 
they propagated among their countrymen, who 
listened to them with that fond attention, which ^^^^' 
truths when accompanied with novelty, natural- 
ly commands^; 

During the course of* these transactions^ th^ ftefl*ctioiii 
court of Rome, though under the direction of conductor 
one of its ablest pontiffs^ neither formed its ^^^^^' 
schemes with that profound sagacity, nor exe- 
cuted them with that steady perseverance^ 
which had long rendered it the most perfect 
model of political wisdom to the rest of Europe* 
When Luther began to declaim against Indul^ 
gences, two different methods of treating him lay 
before the pope ; by adopting one of which, the 
attempt; it is probablcj might have been crush- 
ed, and by the other it might have been rendered 
innocent If Luther's first depat'ture from the 
doctrines of the church had instantly drawn 
upon him the weight of its censures, the dread of 
these might have restrained the elector of Sax- 
ony from protecting him^ might have deterred 
the people from listening to his discourses, or 
even might have overawed Luther himself; and 
his name, like that of many good men before 
his time, woqjd now have been known to the 
world only for his honest but ill-timed effort to 
correct the corruptions of the Romish church* 
On the other hand, if the pope had early testi- 
fied some displeasure with the vices and exces-^ 
ses of the friars who had been employed in pub- 

* Seckend. 59 
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Hshing Indulgences; if he had forbidden the 
mentioning of controverted points in discourses 
addressed- to the people; if he had enjoined the 
disputants on both sides to be silent ; if he had 
been careful not to risque the credit of the 
church by defining articles which had hitherto 
been left undetermined I Luther would, proba- 
bly, have atopt short at his first discpveries: he 
would not have been forced, in self-defence, to 
venture upon new ground, and the whole con- 
troversy might possibly have died away inseo- 
sibly ; or being confined entirely to the schools, 
might have been carried on with as little detri- 
lU6nt to the peace and unity of the Koniish 
church as that which the Franciscans maintain- 
ed with the Dominicans concerning the imma* 
culate conception, or that between the Janse- 
nif^ts and Jesuits concerning the operations of 
grace. But Leo, by fluctuating between these 
opposite systems, and by embracing them alter-* 
i nately> defeated the effects of both. By an im* 

proper exertion of authority, Luther was exas- 
perated^ but not restrained. . By a mistaken 
exercise of lenity^ time was given for his opi- 
Jiions to spread, but no progress was made to» 
wards recoi^ciling him to the church; and even 
the sentence of excommunication; which at 
another juncture might have been decisive, was 
delayed so long, that it became at last scarcely 
an object of terror. 

> 

and upon SuCtt a scries of errors in the measures of a 

the conduct . -, -, ■, ■,<■ .,, •4i» 

Of Luther, court scldom chargeable with mistaking its own 
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true interest, is not more astoniHliing than the 
wisdom which appeared in Luther's conduct. 
Though a perfect stranger to the maxims of 
worldly wisdom, and incaplible, from the impe- 
tuosity of his temper, of observing them, he was 
led naturally by the methpd in which he made 
his discoveries to carry on his operations in a 
manner which contributed more to their success, 
than if every step he took had been prescribe^ 
by the most artful policy ^ At the time when 
he;set himself to oppose Tetzel, he was far from 
intending that reformation which he afterwards 
effected ; and would have tretnbied with horror 
at the thoughts of what at last he gloried ia 
liccompUshing. The knowledge of truth was 
iiot poured into his mind all at once, by any 
j^pecial revelation ; he accjuired it by industry 
jmd meditation, and his progress, of conse*- 
quence, was gradual. - The doctrin6s of popery 
are so closely connected, that the exposing oi 
eae error conducted him naturally to the de- 
tection of others ; and all the parts of that arti- 
ficial fabric were so united together, that the 
pulling down of one loosened the foundation of 
the rest, and rendered it more easy to overturii 
them. V * In confuting the extravagant tenetjs 
concerning Indulgences, he was obliged to ii^- 
quire into the true cause of our justification and 
acceptance with God. The knowledge of that 
-discovered to him by degrees the inutility ^ 
'{)ilgrimages and penances 5 the vanity of rdy^ 
jng on the intercession of saints $ the impiety pf 
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worshipping them; the abuses of auricular cott* 
fession ; and the imaginary existence of- purga- 
tory. The detection of so many errors, led him 
of course to consider the character of the clergy 
who taught them; and their exorbitant weahh, 
the severe injunction of celibacy, together with 
the intolerablerigour of monastic vows, appear* 
ed to him the great sources of their corruption. 
From thence, it was but one step to call in 
question the divine original of the papal power, 
which authorised and supported such a system 
of errors. A? the unavoidable result of the 
whole, he disclaimed the infallibility of the pope, 
the decisions of schoolmen, or any other human 
authority, and appealed to the word of God as 
the only standard of theological truth. To this 
gradual progress Luther owed his success. His 
hearers were not shocked at first by any pro- 
position too repugnant to their ancient prejv- 
dices, or too remote from established opinions. 
They were conducted insensibly from one doc^ 
trine to another. Their faith and conviction 
were able to keep pace with his discoveries. 
To the same cause was owing the inattention, 
^lid even indifference, with which Leo viewed 
Luther's first proceedings. A direct or violent 
d^ttack upon th€ authority of the church would 
at once have drawn upon Luther the whole 
weight of its vengeance; but as this was far 
from his thoughts, as he continued long to pro** 
fess great respect for the pope, and made re- 
peated offers of submis^on to his decisios^ 
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there seemed to be no reason for appreliending 
that he would prove the author of any desperate 
revolt ; and he was suffered to proceed step by 
I step, in undermining the constitution of the 

church, until the remedy applied at last came 
too late to produce any effect. 

But whatever advantages Luther's cause de- Anwquitf 
rived either from mist^ikes of his adversaries, causes 
or from his own good conduct, the sudden pro- 7r!buted**to 
ffress and firm establishment of his doctrines theprogress 
must not be ascribed to these alone, i he san^^e ^[^niiation. 
corruptions in the church of Rome which he 
had condemned, had been attacked Ipng before 
his time. The same opinion3 which he now 
propagated, had been published in different 
places, and were supported by the same argu- 
ments. Waldus in the twelfth century, Wick- 
liff in the fourteenth, and Huss in the fifteenth, 
Ixad inveighed against the errors of popery with 
great boldness, and confuted them with more 
ingenuity and learning ' than could have been 
expected in those illiterate ages in which they 
flourished. But all these premature attempts 
towards a reformation proved abortive. Such 
feeble lights, incapable of dispelling the dark* 
ness which then covered the church, were soon 
extinguished; and though the doctrines of these 

. pious men produced some effects, and left some 
traces in the countries where they taught, they 
were neither extensive nor considerable. Many 

, powerful causes contributed to facilitate Lu- 
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ther*s progress, which either did not exist, or 
did not operate with full force in their days ; 
and at that critical and mature juncture whea 
he appeared, circumstances of every kind com 
.purred in rendering each step that he took 
successful, 

V ^ The long and scandatoxts schism which di- 
the four- vided the church during the latter part of the 
tuiy. fourteenth, and the beginning of the fifteenth 

centuries, had a great effect in diminishing the 
veneration with which the world had been ac^ 
customed to view the papal dignity. Two or 
three contending pontiife roaming about Eu* 
tope at a time; fawning on the princes whom 
they wai-nted to gain ; extorting large suitis of 
money fron? the countries which acknowledged 
their authority ; excommunicating their rivals, 
and cursing ihose who adhered to them, discre- 
dited their pretensions to infallibility, and ex- 
posed both their persons and their office to 
Cdntrmpt. The laity, to whom all parties ap- 
pealed, came to learn that some right of private 
judgment belonged to them, and acquired thd 
exercise of it so far as to chuse, among these in* 
fallible guides, whom they would please to foU 
low. The proceedings of the councils of Con-^ 
stance and Basil spread this disrespect for tiie 
. Romish sees till wider, and by their bold ex- 
ertion of authority in deposing and electing 
popes, taught men that there was in the chtirch 
fi jurisdiction superior even to the papal powei^ 
which they h^^d long believed to be supreme. 
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The wound giv^a on that occasion te the ^^/^* 
papal authority was scarcely healed up, ivhen 
the pontificates of Alexander VI. a«d Julius IL xbLVnu- 
both able princes, but detestable e<xjlesiastips, ^^^^ 
raised new scandal in Christendon^. The profli- vi. and of 
gate morals of thie former in private Jife; tlia 
fraud, the injustice, and cruelty of his public 
administration, place him on a l^vel with thos^ 
tyrants whose deeds are the great^t reproach 
to human nature. The latter, though a stranger 
to the odious passions which prompted his prq* 
decessor to commit so many unnatural crimes, 
was under the dominion of a restless aqd ungo-^ 
varnable ambition, that scorned all Qonsidera^ 
tione of gratitude, of decency, or of justice, 
when they obstructed the execution of his 
schemes. It was hfU'dly possibly to be firmly 
persuaded that the infallible knowledge of a re- 
ligiw, whose chief precepts are purity and hu- 
mility, was deposited in the breasts of the pro- 
fligate Alexander or the overbearing Jplius. 
The opinion of those who exalted the authority 
of a council above that of the^ope, spread won- 
derfully under' their pontificates: and as the 
emperor and French kings, who alternately en- 
gaged in hostilities with those active pontiffs, 
permitted and even encouraged their subjects 
to expose their vices with all the violence of in- 
vective and all the petulance of ridicule, men's 
ears being accustomed to these, were not shock- 
ed Mfith the bold or ludicrous discourses of Lur 
ther and his followers concerning the paps^l 
dignity. . 
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B o o K Nor were such excesses confined to the hea4 
^^^/-•w/ of the church alone. Many of the dignified 
The immo- clergy, sccular as well as regular, being the 
thiciOT^ younger sons of noble families, who bad assum- 
^ ed the ecclesiastical character for no other 
reason but that they found in the church sta- 
tions of great dignity and affluence, were ac- 
customed totally to neglect the duties of their 
pfTipe, and indulged themselves without reserve 
in' all the vices to which great wealth and idle- 
ness naturally give birth. Though the inferior 
clergy were prevented by their poverty from 
imitating the expensive luxury of their supe-r 
riors, yet gross ignorance and low debauchery 
rendered them as contemptible as the other 
were odious*. The severe and unnatural law 
of celibacy, to which both were equally sub- 
ject, occasioned such irregularities, that in seve-' 
ral parts of Europe the concubinage of priests 
was not only permitted, but enjoined. The em^^ 
ploying of a remedy so contrary to the pre- 
cepts of the Christian religion, is the strongest 

*The corrupt state of (he church piior to the Reformation^ 
IS acknowledged by an author, who was both abundantly able 
to judge concerning this nmatter, and who wa^not over-forward 
to confess it. " For some years (says Bellarmine) before the 
Lutheran and Calvii^istic heresies were pubhshed, there was( 
not (as contemporary authors testify) any severity in ecclesi- 
astical judicatories, any discipline with regard to morals, any 
jinowledge of sacred literature, any reverence for divine 
things; there was not almost any religion remaining." Bellar^ 
minus Concioxxviii. Oper. torn. vi. col. 21)6. edit. Colon. 1617. 
^pud Qerdesii Hist. Evan. Kenovati, vol. i. p. 2^. 
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proof that the crimes it ' was intended to pre^ 
vent were both numerous and flagrant. Long 
before the sixteenth century, many authors of 
great name and authority give such descrip^ 
tions of the dissolute morals of the clergy, as 
seem almost incredible in the present age*. 
The voluptuous lives of ecclesiastics occasioned 
great scandal, not only because their • manner^ 
were inconsistent with their saored character 3 

* CeDtum Gravamina Nation. German., in Fascicule, Ren 
expetend. & fugiendarum, per Ortuinum' Gratium, vol. i. 361. 
See innumerable passages to the same purpose in the appen* 
dix> or second volume, published by £dw. Brown. See also 
Henn. vonder Hardt. Hist. Lit. Reform, pars iii. and the vast 
collections of Walchius in his four volumes of Monumeata 
Medii iEvi. Gotting. 1737. 

The authors I have quoted enumerate the vices of the cler^ 
gy. When they ventured upon actions manifestly criminal, 
we may conclude that they would be less scrupulous with 
respect to the decorum of behaviour. Accordingly their ne- 
glect of the decent conduct suitable to their profession, seems 
to have given great ofTence. In order to illustrate this, I shall 
transcribe one passage, because it is taken not from any au- 
thor whose professed purpose it was to describe the improper^ 
conduct of the clergy; and who, from prejudice or artificjp, 
ipay be supposed to aggravate the charge against them. The 
emperor .Charles IV. in a letter to the archbishop of Mentz, 
A. D. 1359, qxherting him to reform the disorders of the cler- 
gy, thus expresses himself: *^ De Christi patrimonio, ludos, 
hastiludia & torneamenta exercent; babitum militarem cum 
praetextis aureis et argenteis gestant, et calceos miiitaresj; 
comam et barbam nutriunt, & nihil quod ad vitam et ordinem 
ecclesiasticum spectat, ostendunt. Militaribus se duntaxat et 
secularibus actibus, vitaet iuoribus, in suae salutis dispendium, 
et generale populi scandalum, immiscent.'* Codex Diploma- 
tfcus Anepdotoruro, per Val. F^rd, Gudenum, 4to. vol. iii. p. 
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B.o o K i^Q^ ii^^ laitj^ being' accustomed to see several 
of them raised from the lowest stations to the 
greatest affluence, did not shew, the same indul^ 
gence to their excesses, as to those of persons 
possessed of hereditary wealth or grandeur^ 
and viewing their condition with more envy^ 
.they censured their crimes with greater severi- 
ty. Nothing, therefore,' could be more accep- 
table to Luther's hearers* than the violence 
with which he exclaimed against the immora*' 
lities of churchmen, and every person in his au- 
dience could, from his own observation, confirni 
the truth of his invectives. 

Th«fecnity The scandal of these crimes was CTeatly in* 

"With which /» •!• • • 

theseim- cfeascd by the facility with which such as com- 
pere par! mitted them obtained pardon* Jn all the Eu** 
duned. ropeau kingdoms, the impotence of the civil 
magistrate, under forms of government extreme^ 
ly irregular and turbulent, made it necessary 
to relax the rigour of justice, and upon pay- 
ment of a certain tine or composition prescribed 
by law, judges were accustomed to remit far- 
ther punishment, even of the most atrocious 
crimes. The court of Rome,, always attentive 
to the means of augmenting its revenues, imi^ 
tated this practice ; and, by a preposterous ac* 
commodationof it to religious concerns, grant* 
ed its pardons to such transgressors as gave a 
sum of money in order to purchase them. As 
th,e idea of a composition for crimes was then 
familiar^ this strange traiEc was so far from 
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shocking mo^nkind* that it soon became gene* 
ral; and in order to prevent any imposition ia 
carrying it on, the officers of the Rogian chan- ^^^* 
eery published a book, containing the precise 
sum to be exacted for the pardon of every par- 
ticular sin. A deacon, guilty of murder, was 
absolved for twenty crowns. A bishop, or al> ^ 
hot might assassinate for three hundred livres« 
Any ecclesiastic might violate his vows of chas- 
,tity, even with the most aggravating circum- 
stances, for the third part of that sum. Even 
such shocking crimes as opcur seldom in human 
life, and perhaps exist only in the impure ima- 
gination of a casuist, were taxed at a very mo- 
derate rate^ When a more regular and perfect 
mode of dispensing justice came to be intro4 
duced into civil courts, the practice of payiajf 
a composition for crimes went gradually into 
disuse ; and mankind having acquired more ac- 
curate notions concerning religion and morali- 
ty the conditions oq which the court of Rome 
bestowed its pardons appeared impious, and 
were considered as one great source of eccle- 
siastical corruption*. 

This degeneracy of manners among the cler- The exorw, 
gy might have been tolerated, peiiiaps, with ^"41^^* 
greater indulgence, if their exorbitant riches and church; 

* Fa9cif!u1. Baf. expet. & fu^. i. 355. J. G. Schelhorrrii 
Amaenit. Literar. Francof. 1725. vol. ii, 369. Dictioiv de 
Bayle, Artie. Banck & Tuppius. Tj^xa Cancellar. Romanae^ 
edit, francof. 16S1. passim, •- ' 
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power had not enabled them, at the same time^ 
to encroach on the rights of every other order 
of men/ It is the genius of superstition, fotld of 
whatever is pompous or grand, to set no bounds 
to its liberality towards persons whom it esteems 
sacred, and to think its expressions of regard de- 
^ fective, unless it hath raised them to the height 
of wealth and authority. Hence flowed the ex- 
tensive revenues and jurisdiction possessed by 
the church in every country in Europe, and 
which were become intolerable to the laity, from 
whose ujidiscerning bounty they were at first 
derived. 

particularly The burden, howevcr, of ecclesiastical op^ 
many, pression, had fallen with such peculiar weight 
on the Germans, as rendered them, though na- 
turally exempt from levity, and tenacious of 
thfeir ancient customs, more inclinable than any 
people in Europe to listen to those who called 
on them to assert their liberty. During the long 
contests between the popes and emperors con* 
cerning the right of investiture, and the wars 
which these occasioned, most of the considera- 
ble German ecclesiastics joined the papal fac- 
tion; and while engaged in rebellion against 
the head of the empire, they seized the Impe- 
rial domains and revenues, and usurped the Im- 
perial jurisdiction within their own dioceses. 
Upon the re-establishment of tranquillity, tliey 
still retained these usurpations, as if by the 
length of an unjust possession they hadacqui^^t 
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ed a legal right to thein« The emperors, too fee*- 
ble to wrest them out of their hands, were oblige 
ed to grant the clergy fiefs of those ample terri- *^^^' 
tories, and they enjoyed all the immunitiesy as 
well as honours, which belonged to feudal ba* 
rons. By means of these, many bishops and ab- 
bots in Germany were not only ecclesiastics, 
but princes, and their character and manners 
partook more of the licence too frequent among 
the latter, than of the sanctity which became 
the former*. 

r 

The unsettled state of government in Ger- where the 
many, and the frequent wars to which that coun* uZ^ a 
try was exposed, contributed in another man- ^^J^^l 
ner towards aggrandizing ecclesiastics^ Th^ ^y- 
only property, during those times of anarchy, 
which enjoyed security from the oppression of 
the great, or the ravages of war, was that which 
belonged to the church/ This was owing not 
only to the great reverence for the sacred char 
racter prevalent in those ages, but to a supersti- 
tious dread of the sentence of excommunication, 
which the clergy were ready to denounce against 
all who invaded their possessions. M^sqcij ob- 
serving this, made a. surrender of their lands to 
ecclesiastics, and consenting to bold them in fee 
of the church, obtained as its vassals a degree of 
safety, which without this device they were un- 
able to procure. By such an increase of the 
number of their vassals, the power of ecclesias- 

* F. Paul; History oiEcclesiast Benefice^ p. 10?^ 
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:boo< (jfjg f^eired a real and permanent attgni<gntd^ 
tion 5 and as lands held in fee by the limited te* 
nures eoiiimon in th(^e ages, often returned to 
the persons on whom the fief depended, consi-^ 
tlerable additions >vere made in this way to the 
JJToperty of the clergy** 
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The great v The s6licitude of the clergy in providing for 
ramJStics the safety of their own persons, Was still greater 
ofecciesias- ^^^^ ^^^^^ which they displayed in securing their 

possessions ; and their efforts to attain it were 
still more successful. As they were consecrat- 
ed to the priestly office with much outward so- 
lemnity; were distinguished from the rest of 
mankind by a peculiar garb and manner <jf life; 
and arrogated to their order many privileges 
which do not belong to other Christians, th€iy 
naturally become the objects of excessive vene- 
Iration. As a superstitious spirit spread, they 
iVere regarded as beings of a Superior species to 
the profane laity, whom it would be impious to 
try by the same laws, or to subject to the same 
^ punishments* This exemption from civil juris- 
tJiction, granted at first to ecclesiastics as a 
mark of respect, they soon claimed as a point 
of right* This valuable immunity of the priest* 
iiood is asserted, not only in the decrees of popes 
•and councils^ but was confirmed in the inost 
ample form by many of the greatest emperorsf ^ 

4 

* F. Pauli Hist* of Fxrclw. Benef. p. 66* Bcmlainvillers!^ 
Etat de France, torn. i. 169.. Lond. 1737. 

f GoldastiCooBtitat. JnptMl fcaocof* 1673* vol. il. 92^ 

1074 
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•As long as the clerical character remained, tbe 
person of an ecclesiastic was in some degree sa- 
cred ; and unless he was degraded from his of- 
fice, the unhallowed hand of the civil judge 
durst liot touch him. But as the power of de- 
gradation wa3 lodged in the spirituial courts, the 
difficulty and expence of obtaining such a sen- 
tence too often secured absolute ipiipunity to of- 
fenders. Many assumed the clerical character, 
for no other reason than that it might screen 
them from the punishment which their actions 
deserved*. The Gerraian nobles complained 
loudly, that these anointed malefactors, as they 
called themf, seldom suffered capitally, even for 
the most atrocious crimes ; and their indepen- 
dence of the civil magistrate is often mentioned 
in the remonstrances of the^diets, as a privilege 
equally pernicious to society, and to the morals 
of the clergy. 

While the clergy asserted the privileges of Their en- 
their own order with so much zeal, they made* ^uon 
continual encroachments npon those of the laity. J^^^^^' 
All causes relative to matrimony, to testaments, ^^' 
to usury, to legitimacy of birth, as well as those 
which concerned ecclesiastical revenues, were 
thought to be so connected with religion, that 
they could be tried only in the spiritual courts. 
Not satisfied with this ample jurisdiction, which 
extended to one half of the subjects that give 

* Kymor's F<ipder«, vol. xiii^ d$SL 
f Centum Gravam. | 31» 
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BOOK rise to litigation among men, the clergy, witli 
wonderful industry, and by a thousand inven-^ 
tiohs, endeavoured to draw all other causes into 
their own courts*. As they had engrossed al- 
most the whole learning known in the dark ages,- 
the spiritual judges were commonly so far supe- 
rior in knowledge and abihties to those employ* 
ed in the secular courts, that the people at first 
favoured any stretch that was made to bring 
their affairs under the cognizance of a judicature, 
on the decisions of which they could rely with 
more perfect confidence than on those of the ci^ 
vil courts. Thus the interest of the church, and 
the inclination of the people, concurring to elude 
the jurisdiction of the lay-magistrate, soon ref- 
duced it almost to nothingf. By means of this, 
vast power accrued to ecclesiastics, and no in- 
considerable addition was made to their revenue 
by the sums paid in those ages to the persons 
who administered justice. 

I^c dread- ' XllE penalty by which the spiritual courts' 
©f spiritual enforced their sentences, added gr^at weight 
^^^"^""^ and terror to their jurisdiction^ The censure 
of excommunication was instituted originally 
for preserving the purity of the church ; that 
obstinate offenders, whose impious tenets or 
profane lives were a reproach to Christianity, 
might be cut off from the society of the faith- 
ful: this, ecclesiastics did not scruple to convert 

* Giannon^ Hist, of Naples, book xix. § 9. 
t Centum Gravam. § 9. 5Q* 64. 
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into any engine for promoting their own power, ^ ^^^ ^ 
and they inflicted it on the most frivolous occa- n*--^/-*-/ 
sions. Whoever despised any of their deci- ^^^^' 
dions, even concerning civil matters, immediate- 
ly incurred this dreadful censure^ which not on- 
ly excluded them from all the privileges of a 
Christian, but deprived them of their rights as 
men and citizens * ; and the dread of this ren- 
dered even the most fierce and turbulent spirits* 
obsequious to the authority of the churchy 

• Nor did the clergy neglect the proper ifte- T}^^p^ 

<-'•' <-' . ofecclesias- 

thods of preserving the wealth and power which tics to se- 
they had acquired with such industry and ad- usurpa- * . 
dress. The possessions of the church, being ^^^^' 
consecrated to God, were declared to be unalie- 
nable; so that the funds of a society which was 
daily gaining, and could never lose, grew to be 
immense; In Germany, it was computed that 
the ecclesiastics had got into their hands more 
than one half of the national property f . In 
other countries, the proportion varied ; but the 
share belonging to the church was every where 
prodigious^ These vast possessions were not 
subject to the burdens imposed* on the lands of 
the laity. The German clergy were exempted 
by law from all taxes J ; and if, on any extra* 
ordinary emergence, ecclesiastics were pleased 

* Centum Gravam. § 3 4-; 

t Ibid. § 28. 

} Centum Gravam. § ^8. Goldasti Const, tmper. ii. 7P- 
108. Pfeffel Hist, du Di-oit rubl. 350. 374. 
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to grant some aid towards fj\ipplying the priibUc 
exigencies, this was considered as a free gift 
flowing from their own generosity, which the 
civil magistrate had no title to demand, far lesj* 
to exact. In conseqnence of thlB strange sole- 
cism in government, the laity in. Germany hact 
the mortification to find themselves loaded with 
excessive impositions, because such. as possessed 
the greatest property were freed frotn any obli- 
gation to support or to defend the stitte. 



■ffie 6er- 
man eccle- 
siastics 
mostly fo- 
reigners. 



Grievous, however, as the exorbitant wealth 
and numerous privileges of the clerical order 
were to the other members of the Germanic 
body, they would have reckoned it some miti- 
gation of the evil, if these had been possessed 
only by ecclesiastics residing among themselves, 
who would have been less apt to make an im-' 
prop<t?r use of their riches, or to exercise their 
rights with unbecoming rigour. But the bishops 
of Rome having early put in a claim, the bold- 
est that ever human ambition suggested, of be- 
ing supreme and irifaUible heads of the Christian? 
ehurch ; they, by their profound policy and un- 
wearied peiiseverance, by their address in avail- 
ing themselves of every circumstance which oc« 
eurred, by ticking advantage of the superstition 
of some princes, of the - necessities of others, 
and of the credulity of the people, at length 
established their pretensions, in opposition both 
to the interest and common sense of mankind. 
Germany was the country which these eccle^- 
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Itsilcal sovereigns governed with most absolute book 
authority. They exoommunicated and deposed v.«*-v-«h^ 
some of its most iiiustrious emperors, and ex- ^^^' 
cited their subjects/ their ministers, and even. 
theirchildren> to take arms against them. Amidst 
these contests, the popes continually extended 
their own immunities, spoiling the secular prin- 
ces gradually, of their most valuable preroga- 
tives, and the German church felt all the rigour 
of that oppression which flows from subjection 
to foreign dominion, and foreign exactions. 

The right of conferring benefices, which the Nominated 
poY^es usurped during that period of confusion^ ^* ^^^' 
was an acquisition of great importance, and ex^ 
lilted the ecclesiastical power upon the ruins of 
the temporal* The emperors and other princes 
of Germany had long been in possession of 
this rights which served to increase both their 
^authority and their revenue. But by wresting 
It out of their hands, the popes were enabled 
to fill the empire with their pwii creatures; 
they accustomed a great body of every prihce's 
subjects to depend^ not upon him but upon the 
Roman see j they bestowed upon strangers the 
richest benefices in every country, and drained 
their wealth to supply the luxury of a foreign 
court. Even the patience €>f the most supersti- 
tious ages could no longer bear such appres^ 
sion; and so loud and frequent werfe the com- 
plaints and murmurs of the Germans, that the 
popes, afraid of irritating them too fary cour 
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sented, contrary to their usual practice, to abate 
somewhat of their pretensions, and to rest satis* 
fied with the right of nomination to such be- 
nefices as happened to fall vacant during six 
months in the year, leaving the disposal of 
the remainder to the princes and other legal 
patrons *. 



But the court of Rome easily found expe- 
dients for eluding an agreement which put such 



"the expe- 
dients for 
restraining 
this power ^ . , . ^ rri, ^ . /• 

of the popes restramts on its power. Ihe practice of re- 
mefiectuai. ggj-ying certain benefices in every country to the 

pope's immediate nomination, which had been 
long known, and often complained of, was ex- 
tended far beyond its ancient bounds. All the 
T^enefices possessed by cardinals, or any of the 
numerous officers in the Roman court; those 
"held by persons who happened to die at Rome, 
or within forty miles of that city on their, jour- 
ney to or from it; such as beeame vacant by 
translation, with many others, were included 
in the number of reserved benefices; Julius 11. 
and Leo X. stretchina^ the matter to the utmost, 
often collated to benefices where the right of 
reservation had not been declared, on pretence 
o^ having mentally reserved this privilege to 
themselves. The right of reservation however, 
even with this extension, had certain limits, as 
it could be exercised only where the benefice 
was actually vacant ; and therefore, in order to 

« 

* F. Paul, Hist, of Eccles. Benef. 204, (Jold. Constit: 
Ihiper. i. 40>; 
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Vender the exertion of papal power unbounded, 
expectative graces^ or mandates nominating a 
person to succeed to a benefice upon the first ^^^^' 
vacancy that should happen, were brought into 
use. By means of these, Germany was filled 
with persons who were servilely dependent on 
the court of Rome, from which they had receiv- 
ed such reversionary grants; princes were de- 
frauded, in a great degree, of their prerogatives; 
the rights of lay-patrons were pre-occupied, an4 
rendered almost entirely vain*. 

The manner in which these extraordinary venaiity of 
powers were exercised, rendered them still more Rome. 
odious and intolerable. The avarice and extor- 
tion of the court of Rome, were become excea^ 
sive almost to a proverb. The practice of sel- 
ling benefices was so notorious, that no pains 
were taken to conceal or to disguise it. Com- 
panies of merchants openly purchased the be- 
nefices of different districts in Germany from 
the pope's ministers, and retailed them at an 
advanced price f . Pious men beheld with deep 
regret these simoniacal transaqtions, so unworr 
thy the ministers of a Christian church ; while 
politicians complained of the loss sustained by 
the exportation of 30 much wealth in that irre- 
ligious traffic. 

* Centum Gravam. § 21. Fascic. Rer. expet Sec. 334. 
Gold, Const. Imper. i. 391. 404, 405. F. Paul, Hist, of Eccl. 
Benef 167- 199. 

f Fascic. Rer. expet i. ^^9, 
• 4 
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TlTE sums^ indeed, which the court of Rom^ 
drew by its stated aad legal impositiotis from 
It d^'ed ^'^ ^^^ countries acknowledging its autliority, 
b^^ofthe" ^^'^^*^ *^ considerable, that it is not strange thai; 
wealth. princes, as well as their subjects, murmured at 
the smallest addition made to them by unneces- 
sary or illicit means. Every ecclesiastical per- 
son, upon his admission to his lienefice, • paid 
pinats^ or one year's produce of his Hnng, to the 
•pope ; and as that tax was exacted with great 
rigour, its amount was very great. To this must 
be added, the frequent demands made by the 
popes of free gifts from the clergy, together with 
the extraordioary levies of tenths upon eccle- 
siastical be^ielices, <!>ti pretence of expeditions 
against <the Turks, sddom ints^nded or carried 
itito execution; and from the ^vhole, the vast 
proportion of the revenues of the church, which 
flowed cotftinualiy to Roiyie, imay be estimated, 

ffheimitad SuCH wcrc the dissoiutc manners, the exor-. 

effect of all 1 .^ , * » .1 1 • •! 

these oitant wealth, the enormous power and pnvwer 



causes. 



gcs of the clergy, before the Reformation ; such 
the oppressive rigour of that dominion which 
the popes had established over the Christian 
world; and such the sentiments concerning 
til em that prevailed in Germany at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Nor has tiii$ 
sketch been copied from the controversial wri- 
ters of that age, who iii the heat of disputation^ 
may be suspected of haviug exaggerated \\\i^ j 

yrrors, or of having misreiTre^entcd the conduct 
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m( that church which they laboured to overturn ; ^ ^^^ ^ 
it is formed upon more authentic evicleuce, upon %-*->/-•*• 
the memorials and remonstrances of the Impe- ^^^^' 
rial diets> enumerating the grievances under 
which the empire groaned, in order to obtaio 
the redress of them. Dissatisfaction must have 
arisen to a great height among the people^, 
when these grave assembUes expres/sed them- 
geh^es with that degree of acrimony w hich a-r 
boundii in their remonstrances; and if they de- 
manded the abolition of these enormities witlj 
so much vehemence,, the people, we may be asr 
sured, uttered their sentim^uits and desires ii^ 
bolder and more virulent language. 

To men thus prepared for shaking off the Men pre. 
yoke, Luther atldressed himself with certainty eu^brace 
of success. As they had l^ng felt its weight, op).lIioQs* 
and had born it with impatience, they listened . 
with joy to the first offer of procuring them de- 
liverance. H^ncie proceeded the jfond and ea- 
ger reception that his doctrines met with, and 
the rapidity with which they spread ov^r all 
the provinces of Germany. Even the impetuo- andtotoie. 
sity and fierceness of Luther*s spirit, his confi- j^^^^''^^^- 
dence in asserting his own opinions, and the a^*- 
rogance as well as contempt wherewith he treats 
^d all who differed from him, whicli, in ages pf 
greater inoderation and refinement, ha\.e been 
reckoned defects in the character of that re- 
former, did not appear excessive to his contem- 
poraries, whose minds were strongly agitated 
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BOOK }jy those interesting controversies which he 
carried on, and who had themselres endured 
the rigour of papal tyranny, and seen the cor* 
ruptions in the church against which he ex« 
claimed. 

Nor were they offended at that gross scurri-^ 
lity with which his polemical writings are filled, 
or at the low buffoonery which he sometimes 
^introduces into his gravest discourses. No dis-r 
pute was managed in those rude times without 
a large portion of the former; and the latter was 
common, even on the most tolemn occasions,^ 
and in treating the most sacred subjects. So 
far were either of these /rom doing hurt to his 
cause, that invective and ridicule had some effect, 
as well as more laudable arguments, in expos-^ 
ing the errors of popery, and in determining 
mankind to abandon them* ' 

The effect BESIDES all these causes of Luther's rapid 

of the in- . . /* • . n % * 

▼entionof progrcss, arismg irom the nature oi his enter* 
STpi^lr^ prise, and the juncture at which he undertook it, 
^ the iRe- he reaped advantage from some foreign and ad- 
ventitious circumstances, the benefici^U influence 
of which ijone of his forerunners in the same 
course had enjoyed. Among these may, be 
reckoned the invention of the art of printing, 
about half a century before his time. By this 
fortunate discovery, the facility of acquiring and 
of propagating knowledge was wonderfully in- 
creased, and Luther's books, which must other- 
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wise have made their way slowly and with un* 
certainty into distant countries, spread at once 
all over Europe. Nor were they read only by ^^*^* 
the rich and the learned, who alone had access 
to books before that invention ; they got into 
the hands of the people, who, upon this appeal 
to them as judges, ventured to examine and to 
reject many doctrines which they had formerly 
been required to believe, without being taught 
to understand th^m. 

The revival of learning at the same period and of th« 
was a circumstance ej^trem^ly friendly to the learning. 
Reformation. The study of the ancient Greek 
and Roman authors, by enlightening the human 
mind with liberal and sound knowledge, roused 
it from that profound lethargy in which it had 
been ^unk during several centuries. Mankind 
seem, at that period, to have recovered the pow- 
ers of enquiring and of thinking for themselves, 
faculties of which they had long lost the use; 
and fond of the acquisition, they exercised them 
with great boldness upon all subjects. They 
were not now afraid of entering an uncommon 
path, or of embracing a new opinion. Novelty 
appears rather to have been a recommendation 
of a doctrine; and instead of being startled when 
the daring hand of Luther drew aside, or tore 
the veil which covered and established errors, 
the genius of the age applauded and aided the 
attempt. Luther, though a stranger to elegance 
in taste or composition, zealously promoted the 
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o^ltWatiofc oS ancient Ut^rfktMne^ a»U ie«fr»iWe 0f 
hi^ he'mg n^^sary to tlie right uniiaretandiiig 
\i^4 -Qf the scriptures, be himself liad acquir^<J con- 
«d<jrabA^ kfta^le<igie l^oth in ilm flehrew and 
Gfeek tongues* . MeUnctboR, and jsoii^a other 
<>f hf^ disctpLeti, were eoiinent proficients in the 
polite iwrt^; and as tbe .si^f^^e.jgnarftot maai;^ 
wIk> opposed tte introdaction of le^muig into 
Geroifiny , jet tbem^elve^ with equ»} fierceness 
against Luther's opiuions, and declared the gootji 
reception of the latter to be the effect of the pro- 
• gre^ which the former had madej the cs^ujse of 
learning ai^ of the Reformation came to be umh 
fidered as closely connected with e^cb other, 
and« in every country <i had the same friencls a»d 
tbe $a^noe e^emie^. Tkk enabled tbe reformers 
liO carry oifi the contei^t ^t (mt with great wpi^- 
piority. Erudition, ind^iistry, accuracy c^f sei^tjr 
we^t, pfufity of poBopo$itiont ev^n wit sind r^il^ 
lery, w<ere aimost wboUy i>a their ^ide, iSind tri^ 
umpli^ mtk ea*^ ovj^ illiterate mo»k^ wfoo^e 
>-wle afguttjieiats, e^pres^d in a p^erple^ed afld 
b^'barous ^tyie^ were found insufficient for fcbe 
4efeiMie of a system, the errorB of which* all th^ 
^rt and ingenuity of ite later and wore leaned 
^dvocaties feave not been ejble to p^lliaAe. 

Luther TeIat bcid Spirit of inQuiry, which the re* ivaj 

aided bv . , , ^ •/ 

persons who of learning eKcited in Europe^, was so favoiir able 

Ills success. *<^ ^^ liefprmation, that Lutber was aided in hi? 

progress, *nd mankind were prepwed to em- 
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l^race his doctrines, by persons who did not wish ^ ^^^ ^ 
success to his undertaking. The greater part s-^^n-^*^ 
of the ingenious men who applied to the study ^^^' 
of ancieht literature towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century, and the begioning of the six- 
teentii, though they had no intention, and per* 
haps no wish, to overturn the established sys-* 
tern of religion^ had discorered the absurdity x>f 
many tenets, and practices authorised by tlie' 
churt;h, and perceived the futility of tl^ose argu« 
itients by which illiterate monks Endeavoured 
to dpfeod them. Their contempt of these ad<c 
locates for the received errors, Jed them fre*^ 
4}«ienlily to expoF;e the opinions which they 6up«> 
parted, arid to ridicule their ignorance with 
great freedom aad severity. By tbis, men wene 
^repured for the more serious attacks made tip* 
on t ham by Luther, aiid their reverence both 
fer the doctrines and persons against whom h^ 
inveighed, was considerably abated. This was 
particularly tlie case in Germany. When the 
first attempts ware made to revive a taste fon 
ancient learning in that country, the ecclesias- 
tics tba*e, who were stiit nione ignorant than 
their hi^diren on the other eiide of the Alps, set 
themselves to oppose its progn&sts with more ac* 
tive zeal ; and the patrons of die new s>tudies, 
in return, attacked them with gveater violence. 
Ju the writings of Reudilin, Hutten, and the 
other revivers of learning in Germany, the cor- 
ruptions of the church of Jtonie are censured 
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B o o K with an acrimony of style^ little inferior to that 
\*ip-v^^^ of Luther himself*. 

1520. 

Particular- From the Same cause proceeded the frequent 
ly Erasmus, gtrictures of Erasmus upon the errors of th$ 
church, as well as upon the ignorance and vices 
of the clergy. His reputation and authority 
were so high in Europe at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and his works were read with 
such universal admiration, that the effect of these 
deserves to be mentioned as one of the circum- 
stances whicii contributed considerably toward^ 
Luther's success. Erasmus, having been destin- 
ed for the church, and trained up in the know-^ 
ledge of ecclesiastical literature, applied himself 
more to theological inquiries than any of the 
revivers jof learning in that ag^. His 'acute 
judgment and extensive erudition enabled him 
to discover manv errors, both in the doctrine 
and worship of the Romish church. Some of 
these he confuted with great solidity of reason- 
ing and force of eloquence. Others he treated 
as objects of ridicule, and turned against them 
that irresistible tprrent of popular and satirical 
wit, of which he had the command. There was 
hardly any opinion or practice of the Romish 
church which Luther endeavoured to reform, 
but what had been previously animadverted up- 
on by Erasmus, and had afforded him subject 

* Gerdesius Hist. Evang. Renov. vol. i. p. 141. 137| 
Seckend. lib. i. p, 103. Vender Hardt, Hist. Literar. Reform.' 
pars ii. .. 
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either of censure or of raillery. Accordingly, ^^^^^^ 
when Luther first began his attack upon the 
church, Erasmus seemed ta applai^d his con- 
duct ; he courted the friendship of several of his 
disciples and patrons, and condemned the be- 
haviour and spirit of his adversaries*. He con- 
curred openly with him in inveighing against 
the school divines, as the teachers of a system 
equally unedifying and obscure. He joined him 
in endeavouring to turn the attention of men to 
the study of the holy scriptures, as the only 
standard of religious truthf . 

Various circumstances, however, prevented ' 
Erasmus from holding the same course with Lu- 
ther. The natural timidity of his temper ; his 
want of that strength of mind which alone can 
prompt a man to assume the character of a re- 
former J ; his excessive deference for persons in 
high station ; his dread of losing the pensions 
and other emoluments, which their liberality 

* SecVend. lib. i. p. 4-0. 96. 

•f Vender Hardt, Histor. Litt:rar. Reform, pars i. Gerdes, 
Hist. Evang. Renov. i. 147. 

X Erasmus himself is candid enough to acknowledge this : 
" Luther," says he, " has giren us many a wholesome doctrine, 
and many a good counsel. I wish he had not defeated the 
effect of them by intolerable faults. But if he had written 
every thing in the most unexceptionable manner, 1 had no in- 
clination to die for the sake of truth. Every man hath not , 
the courage requisite to make a martyr; and I am afraid, that 
if I were put to the trial, I should imitate St. Peter.*' Epist 
Erasmi in Jortin's Life«of Erasm. vol. i. p. 273. 
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^^jy^^ had conferred upon liim; his extreme lov6 of 
peace, and hopes of reforming abuses gradually, 
and by gfentle methods, all concurred in deter*^ 
mining him not only to repress and to moderate? 
the zeal with which he had once been animated 
against the errors of the church*^ but to assume 
the character of a mediator between Luther and 
his opponents. But though Erasmus soon be- 
gan to censure Luther as too daring and impe- 
tuouS) and was at last prevailed upon to write 
against him, he must, nevertheless^ be consider- 
ed as his forerunner and auxiliary in this war 
upon the church* He first scattered the seeds, 
which Luther cherished and brought to maturi- 
ty* His raillery and oblique censures prepared 
the way for Luther's invectives and more direct 
attacks. In this light Erasmus appeared to the 
zealous defenders of the Komish church in hi^ 
own timesf . In this light he must be consider- 
ed by every person conversant in the history of 
that period. 



In this long enumeration of the circumstanced 
which combined in favpuring the progress of 
Luther's opinions, or in weakening the resis- 
tance of his adversaries, I have avoided entering 
into .sufiy discussion of the theological doctrines 
of popery, and have not attempted to shew how 
repugnant they are to the spirit of Christianity, 
and how destitute of any foundation in reason, 

* Jortin's Life of Erasmus, vol. i. p. 258. 

t Yonder Hardt> Kist. Literar. Reform, pars i. p. 2/ 
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in th^ word <9f God, or in the practice of tfae 
priHiitive cbfirch, teaving those topics entirely 
to eccleRiatsticp»l hitytorians, to wbose province 
they peculiarly belong. But when we add tl)^ 
eftect of these rdigious coiisiderations to the 
influence of political causes, it is obvious tbftt 
the nnited operation of both on the human mind 
mxxBt have been sudden and irresistible. Thoagb^ 
to Luther's contemporaries, who were too near 
perhaps to the scene, or too deeply inteiresled 
in it, to trace causes with accurocy, or to exa- 
mine them with coolness, the rapidity with which 
his opinions spread^ appeared to be bo tmac-* 
countable, that some of them imputed it to a 
certain uncommon and malignant position of 
the stars, which scattered the sf»rirt of giddiness 
and innovation over the world^ ; it is ev^ident^ 
that the success of the Reformation was the na« 
tural effect of many powerful causes prepared 
hy peculiar Providence, and happily oonspiring 
to that end. This attempt to investigate these 
causes, and to throw light on an event'so singa<^ 
lar and important, will not, perharps, be deemed 
an unnecessary digression.- — -I rotiiru from it 
to the course of the history. 

The Diet at Worms conducted ftsdelibera- Procecd- 
tions with that slow formality peculiar to >sucb o^t at 
assemblies. Much time was spent in establii^^ womw. 

1521 

ing some regulations with regard to the.intefnal 
police of the empire. The jurisdiction of the 

* Joy'u Historia, Lut. 1553. fol. {)r494. 
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Intperial chamber was confirmecl, and the form!^ 
of its proceedings rendered more fixed and re* 
gular. A council of regency was appointed to 
assist Ferdinand in the goverpment of the em- 
pire during any occasional absence of the em- 
peror ; which from the extent of the emperor's 
dominions, as well as the multiplicity of his af- 
fairs, was an event that might be frequently 
expected *. The state of religion was then ta- 
Thrfempc- ^^^ ^^^^ Consideration. There were not want- 
^th w«wd ^^S some plausible reasons which might have 
toLuUier. induccd Charles to have declared himself the 
protector of Luther's cause, or at least to have 
connived at its progress. If he had possessed 
no other dominions but those which belonged 
to him in Germany, and no other crown besides 
the Imperial, he might have been disposed, per- 
haps, to favour a man, who asserted sp boldly 
the privileges and immunities for which the em- 
. pire had struggled so long with the popes. But 
the vast and dangerouss chemes which Francis I. 
was forming against Charles, made it neces- 
sary for him to regulate his conduct by views 
more extensive than those which would have 
siiited a German prince ; and it being of the ut- 
most importance to secure the pope's friend- 
ship, this determined him to treat Luther with 
great severity, as the most effectual method of 
soothing Leo into a concurrence with his mea-? 
sures. His eagerness to accomplish this, render* 

* Pont. Heater. Rer. Austr. lib. viii. c. U. p. 195. Pfcifel 
Abregi Ctuxiaol. p, 598* 
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ed hltn hot unwilling to gratify the papal le- 
gates in Germany, who insisted that^ without 
any delay or formal deliberation^ the diet ought 
to condemn a man whom the pope had already 
excommunicated as an incorrigible heretic. 
Such an abrupt manner of proceedings how* 
ever, being deemed unprecedented and unjust 
by the members of the diet^ they made a point 
of Luther's appearing in person, and declaring HeSssudi- 
whether he adhered or not to those opinions appear* 
which had drawn upon him the censures of the 
church*. Not only the emperor, but all the 
princes through whose territories he had to 
pass, granted him a safe-conduct 5 and Charles March t 
wrote to him at the same time, requiring his 
immediate attendance on the diet, and renew* 
ing his promises of protection from any injury 
or violence fi Luther did not hesitate one 
moment about yielding obedience, and set out 
for Worms, attended by the herald who had 
brought the emperor's letter and safe-conduct. 
While on his journey, many of his friends> 
whom the fate of Huss under similar circum* 
stances, and notwithstanding the same security 
of an Imperial safe-conduct, filled with solici- 
tude, advised and intreated him not to rush 
wantonly ititothe midst of danger* But Luther, riig tiii- 
superior to $uch terrorSj silenced them with this spSt. 
reply, " I am lawfully called," said he, " to ap- 
pear in that city, and thither will I go in the 

* P. Mart. Ep. 722. f Luth. Oper. ii. 411. 
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^o^oK name of the Lord, though. as maany ><Jevi1s, 
^<-«»s^-^-^ there are tiles on the liouses were there com* 
^^^** i>ined against me*-** 

Hisrecep- The rcception which he met with at Worms, 

■tion at • 

Worms. was such as he might have reckoned a full re* 
ward of all his labours, if vanit}'^ and the iove 
of applause had been the principles by which 
he was influenced. Greater crowds assembled 
to bdiold him, than had appeared at the em- 
peror's public entry ; his apartme«ts were daily 
filled with princes and personages of the highest 
rank f, and he was treated with all the respect 
paid to those v/ho possess the power of directing 
the understanding and sentiments of other men ; 
an homage, more sincere, as well as more flat- 
tering tlian any which pre-eminence in birth 

Thcmanner ^ condition Can Command. At hi« appearance 

of his ap- 

jiearance. before the diet, he behaved with great decency^ 
and with equal firmness. He readily acknow- 
ledged an excess of vehemence and acrimony 
tn his controversial writings, but refused to re- 
tract his opinions, unless he were convinced of 
their falsehood; or to consent to their being tried 
^y any other rule than the word of God. When 
neither threats nor entreaties could prevail on 
him to depart (torn this resolution, some of the 
eccleriastics proposed to imitate the example 
of the council of Constance, and by punishing 
the author of this pestilent heresy, who wa* 

* Lutfi. Opcr. ii. 4-12. 

t Seckend. 156. Luth. Oper. ii, 4H. 
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tibW in tli^ir power, to deliver the church tft *-^jofc 
once from such etn evil. But the members olf \^f-./mi^ 
the diet refusing to expose the German integri- ^^*** 
ty to fresh reproach by «, Second violation of pub- 
lic faith; and Charles being no less unwilling to 
bring a stain upon the beginning of his admi- 
tiistration by such an ignominious action^ Lu^ 
ther was permitted to depart in safety*. A p^f'^^* 
4few days after he left the city, a severe edict againsthint 
-was published in the emperor's name, and by 
Authority of the diet, depriving him, as an ob^ 
•fitinate and excommunicated criminal^ of all the 
-privileges which he enjoyed as a subject of thfe 
*eiripire> forbidding any prince to harbour of 
protect him, and requiring all to concur in seiz* 
feg his persdn as soon as the term specified in 
fcis sftfe-eonduct was expired f. 

^ But this rigorous decree had nO considerable tte\ss^eA 
iSffect, the execution of it being prevented, part- ceaiedat 
ly by the multiplicity of occupations which th6 Wartbuiig. 
<jommotions in Spain, together with the wars 
in Italy and the Low Countries, created to the 
^emperor ; and partly by a prudent prefeiautioni 
•emplloyed by the elector Of TSaxony, Lttther'd 
feitWu'l and discerning pflttrOn. As Luther, oil 
feJs Tefturn frorti Wc^rms, 'wafe passing near A^ 
%ett«tein in Thurtngia, a number of horsettieA 
in niasks rushed suddenly out of fe wood, >whert 
the elector had appointed theffti to life i'U yviHt 

* Paul, Hist of Counc. p. 13. Seckend. 160. 
f Gold. Const. Imperial, ii. 408. 
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for him, and surrounding his company, carrie<I 
him, after dismissing all his attendants, to Wart- 
burg, a strong castle not far distant^ There 
the elector ordered him to be supplied with 
every thing necessary or agreeable, but the 
place of his retreat was carefully concealed^ 
umtil the fury of the present storm against him 
began to abate, upon a change in the political 
1 situation of Europe. In this solitude, where he 

remained nine months, and which he frequent- 
ly called his Patmos, after the name of that 
island to which the apostle John was banished, 
he exerted his usual vigour and. industry in de* 
fence of his doctrines, or in confutation of his 
adversaries, publishing several treatises, which 
revived the spirit of his followers, astonished to 
a great degree, and disheartened, at the sudden 
disappearance of their leader, m ^ 

Progress of DURiNG liis^ confihentent, his opinions cou- 

his opi- , 

iifi*8. tinned to gain ground, acquiring the ascendant 
in almost every city in Sax©ny. At this time, 
the Augustinians of Wittemberg, with the ap- 
probation of the university, and the connivance 
of the elector^ ventured upon the first step to- 
wards an alteration in the established forms of 
public worship, by abolishing the celebration 
of private masses, and by giving the cup as well > 
as the bread to the laity in administering the 
\ ^acrament of the Lord's supper. 

Decree of , 

sity of Paris WHATEVER consolatiott the courage sind sue- 
i^g°than." ^^^^ ^f ^^s disciples, or the progress of his doc- 
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trines in his own country, afforded Luther in his 
retreat, he there received information of two 
events which considerably damped his joy, as *^*^* 
they seemed to lay insuperable obstacles in thia 
way of propagating his principles, in the two 
most powerful kingdoms of Europe. One was, 
a solemn decree, condemning his opinions, pubr 
lished by the university of Paris, the most an* 
cient, and, at that time, the most respectable 
of the learned societies in Europe. The other Henryvnt 
Was the answer written to his book concerning '^"*«» 
the Babylonish captivity by Henry VIII. of Eng- tbeip. 
land. That monarch, having been educated 
under the eye of a suspicious father, who, in or- 
der to prevent his attending to )>usiness, kept 
him occupied in the study of literature, still re- 
tained a greater loye of learning, and stronger 
habits of application to it, than are common - 

among princes of so active a disposition and 
5uch violent passions. Being ambitious of ac^ 
quiring glory of every kind, as well as jealous- 
ly attached to the Romish church, and highly 
exasperated against Luther, who had treated 
Thomas Aquinas, his favourite author, with 
great contempt, Henry did not think it enough 
to exert his royal authority in opposing the opi- 
nions of the reformer, but resolved likewise to 
combat them with scholastic weapons. With 
this view he published his treatise on the Seven 
Sacraments, which, though forgotten at present, 
as books of controversy always are^ when the 
occasion that produced them is past, is not de^- 
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titute of polemical, ingenuity and aQUtenes% 
and wa& represented by the flattery of his coqrv 
tiers to be a work of such wonderful science 
^jid lesiroing, as exalted him no less above other 
authors in nierit, th^n he was distinguisl^ed 
^mong them by his rank. The pope, to vvhom 
it was. presented with the greatest foriii^lity ici 
full consistory, spo^e of it in such termg, as if 
it had been dictated by immediate insplre^tion; 
and as a testimony of the gratitude of the chuit^h 
for his extraordinary zeal, conferred on hira tfe^ 
title of D^ender of the Faitky an appellation 
which Henry • soon forfeited in the opinion o{ 
those from- whom he derived it, and which i^ 
still. retained by his successors, though the avowr» 
ed. enemies of those opinions, by contending fou 
which he merited* that honourable distinqtioii, 
Lutlier, who was npt overawed, either by ttiet 
authority of the University, or the digi>ity of 
the Monarch, soon published his animadyersiox^ 
on both, in a style no less vehement aod sev^ge^ 
tlian he would haveused in confuting his mean- 
est antasronist. This . indecent boldpess, instead 
of shocking his coutemporaries, was considered 
by them as a new proof of his unclftuutedspiriti. 
A cx)ntrQversy managed by disputants* so Ulugi^ 
trious, drew universal attention; and such. waSs 
the contagion of the spirit of innovation, difFusr 
ed through Europe in that age, and so powerful! 
tjie evidence which accompanied thp doctrio^ai 
of the reformers on their first publicalioa, thaH 
^ispite botl^ of the civil aud:eccl6siast}cal pow«6rar 
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combined frgaiast them^ they daily gaii^ con^ * ^^^ * 
verts bath ia France mid in Engi^aQd ^.^--v^**.^ 

15SI. 

« . 

How desirous soever the empevor might be ^^^^j^**^. 
to put a stop to Luther's poTogves^, he was often t^^cn 
obliged, duiring the diet at Worms, to- turn his Francis. 
thoughts to matters :^till more iul^etesting, and 
which demanded more immediate' atJteution; A 
war was ready to break out between himi asd 
lihe French king in Navarpe,, ia the Low Coun** 
tries, and in Italy ; and it required either. gre4$ 
address to avert the danger, or timely and wise 
preeautions to^ resist it. Eveiy circumstance, 
at that juficti)re, inclined Charles- to prefer the 
former measure. Spain wa^ torn with intestine 
commotions. In Italy, he had not hitherto se^ 
cured the assiatance of any one ally. In th^ 
Low Countries^ his subjects trembled at the 
thoughts of a rupture with France, the fatal eft 
fects of which on theif commerce they had oft 
ten. experienced. From these consrideration^, 
08 well as from the solicitude of Chievrea^ duiv 
ing his whole administration^ to maintain peace 
between, the two monarchs, proceeded the em^ 
peror's backwardness to copamence hestilitie*. 
But Francis and his ministers did not breathe 
the same pacific spirit: He easily foresaw that 
concord could not long subsist, where interests, 
emulation, and ambition conspired to dissolve 
it; and he possessed^ ^verai advantages which 
flattered him with the hopes of sdirpri^ing his 
rival, «nd of overpowering him before he could 
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^ ^i^ ^ P^* h™s^^f in ^ posture of defence. The French 
king's dominions, from their compact situation, 
from their subjection to the royal authority, 
from the genius of the people, fond of war, and 
attached to their sovereign by every tie of du- 
ty and affection, were more capable of a great 
or sudden effort, than the larger but disunited 
territorieg; of the emperor, in one part of which 
the people were in arms against his ministers, 
and in all his prerogative was more limited than 
that of his rival. 

HeoTyvni. The onlv princes, in whose power it was to 

^vours the ^ sr ^ sr ^ ^ 

emperor, have kept down, or to have extinguished this 
flame on its first appearance, either neglected to 
exert themselves, or were active in kindling and 
spreading it. Henry VIII. though he affected 
to assume the name of mediator, and both par- 
ties made frequent appeals to him, had laid aside 
the impartiality which suited that character. 
Wolsey, by his artifices had estranged himself 
so entirely from the French king, that he se^ 
cretly fomented the discord which he ought to 
have composed, and waited only for some decent 
pretext to join his arms'to those of the emperor*. 

3>6iwsi. Leo's endeavours to excite discord between 

twSnthe ^^^ emperor and Francis were more avowed, 

Y^y^ and had greater influence. Not only his duty, 

as the common father of Christendom, but his 

interest as an Italian potentate, called upon the 

* Herbert. Fiddes's Life of Wolsey, 25^. 
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pope .0 ac. as .he guardian of .he poblio .«.. .00, 
quillity, and to avoid any measure that might K^^s^mJ 
overturn the system, which, after much blood- ^**^' 
shed, and many negociations, was now establish- 
ed in Italy. Accordingly Leo, who instantly 
discerned the })ropriety of this conduct, had 
formed a scheme, upon Charles's promotion to 
the Imperial dignity, of rendering himself the 
umpire between the rivals, by soothing them al- 
ternately, while he entered into no close con- 
federacy with either ; and a pontiff less ambi- 
tious and enterprising, might have saved Eu- 
rope from many calamities by adhering to this 
plan. But this high-spirited prelate, who was 
still in the prime of life, longed passionately to 
distinguish his pontificate by some splendid ac- 
tion. He was impatient to wash away the in- 
famy of having lost Parma and Placentia, the 
Requisition of which reflected so much lustre on 
the administration of his predecessor Julius* 
He beheld, with the indignation natural to Ita- 
lians in that age, the dominion which the Tran* 
sal pine, or as they, in imitation of the Roman 
arrogance, denominated them, the barbarous 
nations, had attained in Italy. He flattered 
himself that after assisting the one monarch to 
strip the other of his possessions in that country, 
he might find means of driving out the Victor in 
his turn, and acquire the glory of restoring Ita- 
ly to the liberty and happiness which it had 
enjoyed before the invasion of Charles VIII. 
when every st^te was governed by its native 
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^%i^ priaceSji of itsowa laws,. aad unaGquainted witli 
S^rv^-^ a foF^iig^iii yok/e. Extcavagaat aud chimejnca} 
^^^ as tlw pifoject Buy se^sn, it was^ the iavooriti^ 
objett oi akaofrt every Italiaa emiiieQt foir ge*;* 
aiu&or enterp^rise duiiog great part of the si& 
te^nth century. They vainly hoped , that by 
supierioj; skill in the artificer and refiDemeuts of 
negOfciation^ they shovM be abte to WiSe tb^ 
efforts, of nations, less polished indeed tlian 
tbeoiselves, but much more powerful and warr 
like, So aiiuLciiig was the prospect of this t» 
J^eo, tl^t notwithstanding the gentleness of his 
disposition^ mtd his fondness for the pleasures of 
a refined and Ui&urioas ease> lie hastened to dis^ 
j;ni;bf the p^a^e of Europet. and to plungje himr 
^If mtQ a dangjsrous war, with, an impetuosity 
scaroely in&niQF ta that q£ th^ turbulent and 
i^g^rtial Jtuliiss^, 

« 

It was. in. Leo*s pofwer^ however, to chua^ 
.which of the nuonarchs be v^^uld take for his 
qonfedei^ate a^inst the other. Both of them 
cour.ted his fdeudship; he wavered for some 
tim^ between them,, asnd at first concluded an 
alliance with Fraijcis. The object ofi this ti^ear 
ty was:the conquest of Naples, which the con*- 
federates a^^eed to divide between thenu The 
pope,, it is probable,, flattered himself, that tha 
brisk and actii^e spirit of Francis, seconded by 
the same qj^ialities in his subjects^ would^get the 
atart'oCtbe slow and wary councils of th^ em^ 

♦* Gaic, lik xir. p. ITS. 
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piQror>. wd that they might, crver-run with<oaM 
thi^ detached portion of his doiniBionSy ill pror 
Viided for defence, and always the ^rey o£ every *^^*' 
ini/^ai% But whether t}i^ French king, by 
disaQvering too openly his. wspiqion of Leo's 
aincerity^, disappointed these hopes; whether 
the treaty was only an artifice of the pope's to 
cover the inpre serious ne^gcici^tions which ha 
wa$ cs^rryingioo with Char^eft; whether be wa9 
enticed, by. ttee pixj^pecl of rje^^ping g^eaiter adr 
iwtftge^ fi^oip ai^ unkm with; that prince; or 
wb€:ther h^ w^is soothed by the zeal which 
Charles^ ha4 manifested f^r the hoDOur of the 
cbwr<eh in cottdemjniag Luther ;, certain it is,, that cc«iciad« m 
be* soon des^^tjQit his new ally, and made over* 2^^'*^ 
twlr^ of ffic^sbip, though with great secrecy^ 
to the Qmpecor^. DonJohpiMauuel, the sama 
man: who ha4 beeUithe fovourit^of J^hiKp^ and 
whoae address had discojiceinled a^l Ferdinand's^ 
soh^a^ej^ haying been deliyet^di.uppn the d0ath 
of that monarch, from the pri$Qn. to which, h? ^ 
had been confined, was now the Imperial am- 
bassador at Bpme, and fully -oapafcl^ oifi iff^prov- ^ 
ifig^ this fayourable disposition in the pope toi hi^ 
Hiaster's. advantagef, To; him the conduct of 
thi3 n^gociation was. f^ntirely q^m^mittad.; andl 
b^ing carefiilly qpncel^led frpn^ Clijevrfls, wh^c>aft 
aversion from a war with. ?ra«cj^ wquM. hav^ 
prompted him to retard or tQ d^9AMi an alii? 
a©ce hetiween th^^pope and; emperor ww .<|uick:^ 

*-Guic. Iib,xiv. p. 175. Mem, derBell^^P^ 1.573f.e..24. 
t Jovii Vita Leonis^ lit)| iv. p. ^. 
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^ ^iP ^ ^y concluded*. The chief articles in this treaty; 
v-^/W which proved the foundation of Charles's gran- 
jj^y g^ deur in Italy, were, that the pope and emperor 
should join their forces to expel the French out 
of the Milanese, the possession of which should 
be granted to Francis Sforza, a son of Ludovicci 
the Moor, who had resided at Trent since the 
time that his brother Maximilian had been dis- 
possessed of his dominions by the French kingj^ 
that Parma and Pfacentia should be restored to 
the church; that the emperor should assist the 
pope in conquering Ferrara; that the annua] 
tribute paid by the kingdom of Naples to the 
Holy See should be increased ; that the empe- 
ror should take the family of Medici under his 
protection ; that he should grant to the cardinal 
of that name a pension of ten thousand ducats 
upon the archbishopric of Toledo ; and should 
settle lands in the kingdom of Naples to the 
same value upon Alexander the natural son of 
I-orenzo de Medici, 

^eathof The transacting an affair of such moment 
ttie'^^ without his participation, appeared to Chievres 
rrtea^^^' SO dccisivc a proof of his having lost the ascen- 
nninister. (Jaut which he had hitherto maintained over the 
mind of his pupil, that his chagrin on this ac- 
count, added to the melancholy with which he 
was overwhelmed on taking a view of the many . 
and unavoidable calamities attending a war a<* 

* Guic, 1. xiv. 181. Mem. de Bellay^, p. 24. Da IVfonV 
Corps DiploiB. torn. iv. suppt.. p. 9& 
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gainst France, is said to have shortened his days^. 
But though thisi perhaps, may be only the con- 
jecture of historians, fond of attributing every ^*^^' 
thing that befals illustrious personages to extra- 
ordinary causes, and of ascribing even their dis-* 
eases and death to the effect of political pas^ 
sions, which are more apt to disturb the enjoys 
ment than to abridge the period of life, it is cer* 
tain that his death, at this critical juncture, ex^ 
tinguished all hopes of avoiding a rupture with 
Francef. This event, too, delivered Charles 
from a minister, to whose authority he had been 
accustomed from his infancy to submit with such 
implicit deference, as checked and depressed his 
genius, and retained him in a state of pupillage, 
unbecoming his years as well as his rank. But 
this restraint being removed, the native powers 
of his mind were permitted to unfold themselves, 
and he began to display such great talents, 
both in council and in action, as exceeded the 
hopes of his contemporaries^, and conmiand the 
admiration of posterity. 

While the pope and emperor were prepay Ommmio©* 
ing, in consequence of their secret alliance, to bostOhin ai^ 
attack Mi]an> hostilities commenced in another ^■"■'^ 
quarter. The children of John d' Albert, king 
of Navarre, having often demanded the restitur 
tion of their hereditary dominions, in terms of 

* Belcarii Comment, de Reb. Gallic. 483. 

t P. Heuter. Rer. Austriac. lib. viii. c. IL p. 19t. 

X p. Mart. Ep^ 73^. 



v^ v **^ ^en ehided tbeir ^r6lluelsts upon very frivolous. 
^^^^' prretexts, Fmncis thought himsetf authorized by 
■that treaty to assist the exiled family. Tte 
;}unotttPe appeared ^^fKtnemely favourable for suoh 
-an enterprise. *Chavles was a/t a distance from 
-that part •of'fais doidiB ions; the troops usually 
istfitioned thare, kad been cailled away to quett 
4he oommotiosis in iSpain ; the Sp^uvish malecon-^ 
tents wanmiy solicited him to inv&de Nftvarre^, 
tA which a considerable faction was ready to 
declare for the descendaiits of their ancient mo 
jmrchs. But in order to avoids ss much ^s poi^ 
wble, giving offence to the emperor, or king (i( 
JE&^and, Francis expected forces to he levied^ 
MnA the war to ^be carried on, not in his own 
oame/but in thttt of Hotst d'Albeit. The con* 
iluct <yf these troops was committed to Andrew 
^e^ Foils, de I'Esparre, a yoong noblemsm, whom 
ins ileiur aiUance to the unfortunate king whose 
iiattles he was to figbt, and what was still more 
powerful, the interest of has sister, Madame de 
Chateaubriand, Francis's favourite mistress, re- 
oomonended to ^itfrt knportant trust, for which 
ATngMMNir h^ had tnedtber tadents nor esperience* But as 
th««mrii. .ij^^ ^j^g jjQ army in the field to oppose him, 

im became tnastset^ in a fiew days, of the whole 
kingdom of l^avarre^ without meeting with afiy 
M>sl9iiotiion bat ^fpom l3iie citadel of Patnpelm^^ 
The additional works to this fortress, begun by 
Ximenes, were still unfinislied ; nor would its 

A 

* P. Mart. Ep. 7«.K 
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slight re^stance have deserved fioti^e»Tf I^ftiatfO 
Loyola, a Bkcayan gentleman^ had not been 
dangerously woanded in its defenoe. Daring ***^' 
the progress of a lingering cure, Loyola happen* 
ed to have no other amusement than what he 
found in reading the liv^s of the saints: tl^ ef« 
feet af this on his mind, naturally enthusiastic 
but ambitious and daring, was to inspire him 
with such a desire of emulating the giory of 
these fabulous worthies of the Romish ehurch, as 
1^ him into the wildest and most extravagant ad- 
ventures, which terminated at last in instituting 
the society of Jesuits, the most political and' best 
regulated of all the monastic orders, and frofla 
which mankind have derived more advantages^ 
and received greater injury, than from any other 
of those religious fraternities. 

If, upon the reduction of Pampeluna, L'Es- J^f** 
parre had been satisfied with taking proper pre- 
cautions for securing his conquest^ the kingdom 
of Navarre might still have remained annexed 
to the crown of France, in reality, as well as in 
title. But, pushed on. by youthful ardour, and 
encouraged by Francis, who was too apt to be 
dazzled with success, he ventured to pass tlw 
confines of Navarre, and to lay siege to Logrog* 
no, a small town in Castile. This roused the 
Castilians, who had hitherto beheld the rapid 
progress of his arras with great uncowcem, and 
the dissensions in that kingdom (of which a full 
account shall be given) being almost composed, 
t)oth parties exerted themselves with emulation 
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in defence of their country; the one, that i< 
might efface the memory of past misconduct by 
its present zeal ; the other, that it might add to 
the merit of having subdued the emperor's re- 
bellious subjects, that of repulsing his foreign 
enemies. The sudden advance of their troops^ 
together . with the gallant defence made by the 
inhabitants of Logrogno, obliged the French 
general to abandon his rash enterprise. The 
Spanish army, which increased every day, ha- 
rassing him during his retreat, he, instead of tak- 
ing shelter under the cannon of Pampeluna, or 
waiting the arrival of some troops which were 
marching to join him, attacked the Spaniards, 
though far superior to him in number, with great 
impetuosity, but with so little conduct, that his 
forces were totally routed, he himself, together 
with his principal officers, was taken prisoner, 
and Spain recovered possession of Navarre in 
still shorter time than the French had spent in 
the conquest of it*. 



Rostilitias 
begun hi 
tlieLow 



While Francis endeavoured to justify his in* 
Vasion of Navarre; by carrying it on in the name 
of Henry d* Albert, he had recourse to an artifice 
much of the same kind, in attacking, another 
part of the emperor's territories* Robert de la 
Mark, lord of the small but independent terri- 
tory of Bouillon, situated on the frontiers of 
Luxembourg and Champagne, having abandoned 
Charles's service on account of an encroachment 
which the Aulic council had made on his juris^ 



* Mem. de Bellay, p. 21. P. Mart. Ep. 726. 
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difctiori, and having thrown himself upon France 
for protection, was easily persuaded, in the heat 
of his resentment, to send a herald to Wormsi 
and to declare war against the emperor in form. 
Such extravagant insolence in a petty priiicfe 
surprised Charles, and appeared to him a certairi 
proof of his having received promises of power- 
ful support from the French king. The justness 
of this conclusion soon became evident. Robert 
eritered the dutchy of Luxembourg with troops 
levied in France, by the king's connivance, 
though seemingly in contradiction to his orders, 
and after ravaging the open country, laid siege 
to Vireton. Of this Charles complained loudly, 
as a direct violation of the peace subsisting be- 
tween the two crowns, and summoned Henry 
VIII. in terms of the treaty concluded at Lon-' 
don in the year one thousand tive hundred and 
eighteen, to tiirn his arms against Francis aji 
the first aggressor. Francis pretended that he 
was not answerable for Robert's conduct, whose 
arrhy fought under his own standards and in hi^ 
own quj^rrel ; and affirmed, thatj contrary to aii 
express prohibition, he had seduced some sub- 
jects of France into his^ervice; but Henry paid 
so little regard to this evasion, that the French 
king, rather than irritate a prince whom he stilt 
hoped to gain, commanded De la Mdrk to dis- 
band his troops*. 

^ Mem. de Bellay, p. 22j &c. Mem. de Fleuranges^ p. 
^35, &c. " 
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The emperqr, meanwhile, w£^s assembling ail 
army to chastise Robert's insolence. Twenty 
thousand men^ under the Cjount of Nassau, iur 
taded his little territories, and in a few fjaysbe-j' 
came m^isters of every place in them but Se^an^ 
After making Ijim feel so sensibly the weight of 
his master's ii^ignatiop, Nassau advanced to- 
wards the frontiers of France j and Charlies kpo^- 
ipg that he might presume so far on henry's 
partiality in his favour, as not to be overaweji 
by the same fears which had restrained Francis, 
ordered his general tQ besiege Nfousop. Tljp 
cowardice of the garrison having obliged the 
governor to surrender almost without resistance. 
Siege of Nassau invested Me2ieres,'a place at that time 
the impe- of uo Considerable strength, but so advantage^ 
***'**^* ously situated, that by getting possession of it, 
^he Imperial army might have penetrated into 
^he heart of Champagne, in which thjsre was 
hardly any other town capable of obstructing 
its progres$. Happily for France^ its monarch; 
sensible of the importance of this fortress, and 
of the danger to which it was exposed^ commit^ 
ted the defence of it to the chevalier Bayard^ 
distinguished anaong his contemporaries by the 
^ppellatipn of The knight zvithoutfear, andxvith^ 
out r^prqadx^. X Thi^ man, whose prowess \x\ 
combat, whose punctilious honour and forn^at 
gallantry, bear a nearer resemblance, than any 
thing recorded in history, to the character as- 
cribed to the heroes of chivalry, possessed ^ all 

* Oeuvres de Brantome, torn. vi. IH. 
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the talents which form a great general. ...These *^^^^ 
he had many occasions of exerting iii the de- 
fence of M^zieres; partly by his valour, partly 
by his conijycti he protracted the siege to a grtkt 
length, and in the end obliged the Imperialists to 
rai^e it, with disgrace aiid loss*, f'rancis at the «k«^- 
h^ad of 4 numerous aripy, soon retook Mouson^ 
and entering the Low Countries, made sieveral 
conquests of small importance^ In the neigh- 
bour^od of Valenciennes, through an excess of 
paution, an error with which he cannot be often 
chargec}, )ie lost an opportunity of cutting o^ 
the whole Imperial armyf; and what was still 
|nore unfortunajte^ he disgusted Charles duke erf 
Bonrbop^ high constable of France, by giving 
the comip^nd of the van to the duke D'Alen^on^ 
thojugh this fost of honour belonged to Bour^ 
bpn, ^s a prerogative of his office; 

During these joperations in the field, 2t con- Au^st. 
gres$ was held at Calais under the mediation of caiais/un. 
H^nry VIII. in order to bring all differences to afatiOTT^^' 
an amicable issue; and if the intentions pf the ?°«^*"<*» 
mediator had corresponded iii any degree to his 
professions, it could hardly have failed of produ- 
cing some good effect. But Henry committed 
the solp management of the negociation, with 
tmlimited powers, to Wolsey ; and ^bis choice 
alone was sufficient to have rencfered it abortive. 
That pr^late^ bent on attaining the papal crown^ 

* Mem. de Bellay, p. 25, &c. 

t P. Mart. Ep. 74-7. Mem. de Bellay, 35. 
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BOOK the great object of his ambition, and ready id 
v-^v^^ sacrifice every thing in order to gain the empe^ 
^^*^' ror's interest, was so little able to conceal his 
partiality, that, if Francis had not been well ac-* 
quainted with his haughty and vindictive tem- 
per, he, would have declined his mediation. 
Much time Was spent in inquiring who had be- 
gun hostilities, which Wolsey affected to repre^ 
sent as the principal point; and by throwing 
the blame of that on Francis, he hoped to justi^ 
fy, by the treaty of London, any alliance into 
which his masteir should enter with Charles. 
withoutany The conditious on which hostilities might be 

effect . . 

terminated came next to be considered; but 
with regard to these, the emperor's proposals 
were such, as discovered either that he was ut- 
terly a;verse to peace, or that he knew Wolsey 
would approve of whatever terms should be of- 
fered in his name. He demanded the restitu- 
tion of the dutchy of Burgundy, a province, the 
possession of which would have given him access 
hito the heart of France ; and required to be re- 
leased from the homage due to the crown of 
France for the counties of Flanders and Artois, 
which none of his ancestors had ever refused, 
and which he had bound himself by the treaty 
of Noj'^on to renew. These terms, to which an 
high-spirited prince would scarcely have listen- 
ed, after the disasters of an unfortunate war, 
Fra;ttcis rejected with great disdain ; and Charles 
shewing no inclination to comply with the more 
equal and moderate propositions of the French 
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monarch, that he should restore Navarre to its ^^P^ 
lawful prince, and withdraw his troops from the 



siege of Tournay, the congress broke up with- ^^^^" 
out any other effect than that which attends 
unsuccessful negociations, the exasperating of 
the parties whom it was intended to reconcile*. 

During the continuance of the congress, League 
Wolsey, on pretence that the emperor himself Fv^n"e bt- 
would be more willing to make reasonable con- ^^®^^^« 

<-> emperor 

cessions than his ministers, made an excursion ^^ '^enry 

vm, 

to Bruges, to meet that monarch. He was re- 
ceived by Charles, who knew his vanity, witlji 
as much respect and magnificence as if he had 
been king of England, But instead of advan- 
cing the treaty of peace by this interview, Wol- 
sey, in his master's name, concluded a league 
with the emperor against Francis ; in which it 
was stipulated, that Charles should invade 
France on the side of Spain, and Henry in Pi- 
cardy, each with an army of forty thousand men ; 
and that, in order to strengthen their union, 
Charles should espouse the princess Mary, Hen- 
ry's only child, and the apparent heir of hisdo- 
minionsf. Henry produced no better reasons 
for this njeasure, equally unjust and impolitic, 
than the article in the treaty of London, by 
ivhich he pretended that he was bound to take 
arins against the French king as the first aggres- 
sor; and the injury which he alledged Francis 

* P. Mart. Ep. 739. Herbert. 
t Rymer, Fc&der. xiii. Herbert. 
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had done h?nfi, in permitting the duke of Albany, 
the head of a faction in Scotland, which oppos- 
ed the interest of England, to return into thait 
kingdom. He was influenced, however, by other 
considerations. The advantages which accrued 
to his subjects ffom naaintaining an exact neu- 
trality, or the honour that resulted to himself 
from acting as the arbiter between the cotitend- 
ing princes, appeared to his youthful imagipa- 
tion so inconsiderable, when compared with the 
glory which might be reaped from leading ar- 
mies or conquering provinces, that he determin- 
ed to remain no longer in a state of inactivity. 
Having once taken this resolution, his inducc- 
inents to prefer an alliance with Charles were 
obvious. He had no claim upon any part of 
that prince's dominions, most of which werd so* 
situated, that he could hot attack them without 
great difficulty and disadvantage?; whereas seve- 
ral maritime provinces of france liad been long 
in the hands of the En^rlish monarchs, tvhose? 
pretensions, even to the crovvn of that kingdom^ 
were not as yet altogether forgotten ; and the 
possession of Calais not onty gave him easy ac> 
cess into some of those provinces, but iu C*as6* 
of arty disaster, afforded him a' secure retreat. 
While Charles attacked France on one frontier, 
Henry flattered himself that be should find littlq 
resistance on the other, and that thegiory of re-* 
annexing to the crown of £iiglarid the arici'eht 
inheritance of its monarchs on the continent, 
was reserved for his reign. Wolsey artfully en-. 
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^buracgid tfiesfe valin h6pe5, which led his mas- 
ter ihto *iich measures as were most subservient 
fo his own secret sfcheriies^ and the English, ^^^^' 
whose hereditary animosity against the French 
was apt to rekindle on every occasion, did nof 
disapprove of the maf tial spirit of their sovereign. 

Meanwhile the league bfetwefen the pope Hostilities 
and the emperor pVoduced great effects in Italy, "^^ ^^'^' 
and rendered Lotftbstrdy the chief theatre ot 
War. There was, at that time, such coritrarJety 
bfetwfeeri the character of th^ French aiid the 
Italians, that the latter subniitfed to the go- 
yefnthferit of the former with gri^ater impatlehce 
than they expressed Under the dominion of 
rithfer fofeigners. The phlegm of the Gei[*mans 
and gravity of the Spaniards, gtiited their jea- 
Jbtis temper ahd ceremonious manner^ better 

. than the I^rench gaiety, too prone to gallantry, 
and too littfe attentive to decorurt. Lewis' 
]^II. however, by the equity and gentldnes^ 
of his administration, and by granting thfe Mi- 
lanese •more extehsive privileges than those 

" they had enjoyed under their nativfe princei^^ 
had overcome, in a great measure, their preju- 
dices, and reconciled them to the French go- 
vernment, t'rancis, on recovering that dntchyi 
did not imitate the example of his predecessor. 
Though too* generous hinfiself to' opprfe^s h?s 
people, his boundless confidence' in his favour- 
ites, and his negligence in ebcamihing into th^ 
conduct of those whom he ehtriisted with povt^- 
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Boo^j er, emboldened them to venture upon manjf 
V^-v^;*^ acts of oppression. The government of Milaa 
TheMiia- was Committed by him to Odet de Fpix, Mare- 
ter^tffte ^^^^' ^^ Lftutrec, another brother of Madamq 
French go- (Je Chateau-Briaud, an officer of great expe- 

▼erninent. . - • i i i • 

nence and reputation, but haughty, imperious, 
rapacious, and incapable either of listening to 
^dvice or of bearing contradiction. His inso- 
lence and exactions totally alienated the affec- 
tions of the Milanese from France, drove many 
of the considerable citizens into banishmentj^ 
?ind forced others to retire for their own safety. 
Amoqg the last was Jerome Morone, vice-chan-» 
pellor of Milan, a man whose genius for in- 
trigue and entefprise distinguished him in an. 
age and country, where violent factions, as well 
as frequent revolutions, affording great scope 
for such talents, produced or called them forth 
in great abundance. He repaired to Francis, 
Sforza, whose brother ^^aximilian he had he-^ 
trayed ; and suspecting the pope's intention of 
attacking the Milanese, although his treaty 
with the emperor was not yet made public, he 
proposed to Leo, in name of Sfprza, a scheme 
ibr surprising several places in that dutchy 
by means of the exiles, who, fron^ hatred 
to the French, and from attachment to their 
former masters, were ready for any desperate 
enterprise. J^eo not only encouraged the at- 
tempt, but advanced a considerable sum to- 
y^ards the execution of it ; and when, through 
unforeseen accidents, it failed of success in every. 
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part, he allowed the exiles who had assembled »opK 
in a body, to retire to Reggio, which belong;* \^^S^^^ 
jBd at that time to the church. The Manchal ^^^^' 
de Foix, who commanded ^t Milan ip absence 
of his brother Lautrec, who was then in France, junesi. 
):empted with the hopes of catching at once, as 
in a snare, ^11 the avowed enemies of his mas^ 
ter's government in that country, ventured to 
piarch into the ecclesiastical territories, and to 
invest Reggio. But the vigilance and good 
conduct of Guicciardini the historian, governor 
of that place, obliged the French general to a- 
bandon the enterprise with disgrace *. LrCO, on The pope 
receiving this intelligence, with which he vvas ^}*J^ 
liighly pleased, as it furnished him a decent Francii. 
pretence for a rupture with France, immediate* 
ly assembled the consistory of cardinals. Af^ 
ter complaining bitterly of the hostile inten- 
tions of the French king, and magnifying the 
pmperor's zeal for the church, of which he had 
given a recent proof by his proceedings againsi 
Luther, he declared that he was constrained ia. 
felf-defence, and as the only expediei^t for thq 
security of the ecclesiastical state, to join his 
arips to those of that prince. For this purpose, 
he now pretended to conclude a treaty with 
Don John Manuel, although it had really beeii 
signed some months before this time; and hcj 
publicjy excommunicated De Foix, as an im-! 
pious invader of St. Peter's patrimony, \ 

^ Guic. lib. xiv. 183. Mem. de Bellay, p. SB, &c. "^ 
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Lfi& liad afredd^ begiin ^rfe|)raratiohs for Wai^ 
By tafcirfg irilo' pay a considdrable bddy of 
wanl^'the ^Tis; but the impdrtal trobps advsttlced sd 
^liiaDese. i^c^^ty ffthit Nafjles and GferWahjr, that it was 
the middlef df autumri before tb^ arrtiy tooK 
flie fifeld tinder th^ cdrtfnand of t*l-dsper Colon- 
fia, the most etriinent of tbe Italian gefieMls; 
VWiasfef exti^eme cdutioh, the effect df long ex^ 
JiteriSftctf in the art of war, ^hs opposfed with 
great pfopffiety to the inlpetuosity of" the 
FrfetTCh. In th6 meat! tjttie, De Foix dispatch- 
ed cdtirt^t after courier to inform the king of 
fhe d&tiger xthich was approaching. Fratrtfci<5, 
^hose fdfces W^re either erWplojred in the LoW 
Cdtrntfi^S, ot a^^mbling ott the froAtifer's df 
Spain, atld who d\d not e^pefct so Sudden aii 
&tf ^ck ift that qnarte^if', $ent aititya^sadors to hH 
&\\\^^ tb(i l^Vi^s, to pToture from them the iriii 
ib^iate l^ty df ah addHtbnal body of tVddp^; 
ktid ddnVriiarid^rf Lantr^C fd repaid forthwith td 
ifis gdverririieni Thit general, who wits well 
itiqtrairirted t<'?th the great negtect 6f <feCdndrtjy 
Iti the a(^ttirii:;tra<ion df thek?ng's finances, and 
i^Ho krieW how nittch the tfddpd ill thfe Mila- 
ftgse had alV^atdy suffered frotA the \frant df theif 
pky, r6/tfsed te set out, utifess the sixth of three 
Kuhdre^d tftdnsand drowtis was Jm«iediaf61y ptit 
nitd Wis Mnd^. But the k?ri^*, Lotffse of Sa^ 
vby, fiis AidihW, aAd Semblatity, th^ Sfiperiri- 
tendant of fifh^ftcfe's, having pfdmised, fe\^^n\l'ith 
an oath, that on his arrival at Milan^ he should 
find remittances for the sum which he demand- 
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cAi upoti the faith of this, he departed. tJft- 
happily for France, Lotiise, a woitian deceit- 
ful, vindictive, rapacious, and capable 6f sacri- 
ficing any thing to the gratification of h^r pas- 
sions, but who had acquired an absolute ascett- 
daut over her son by her materriaf teriderness, 
her care of his education, and her great abili* 
ties, was resolved not to. perform this prromise, 
Laatrec having incurred her displeasure by his! 
haughtiness in neglecting to pay court to her, 
and by the' freedom with Which be Had talked 
concerning sbme of her ad<^entures in gallan- 
fry, she, in order to deprive him of the honour 
ivhich he might have gained by a sntce'si^ftfi 
defence of the Milanese, seized the three hun- 
dred thousand crowns destined fbr that sert^ice, 
and detained them for her otvn iise. 

Lai/TREC, notwithstanding (his ttiiel disap- Progresg of 
pointriient, found inearts to ass^nible a consider- naSistsr' 
^ble army, though far inferior in number to that 
6f the confederates. He adopted the plan of 
defence most suitable to his situation, avoiding 
' a pitched battle with the greatest care^ while' 
he harassed the enemy continually- With his' 
fight tro6ps, beat up their quarters, interce{)te'df 
iheir qonvoys, and covered or relieved feVferjr' 
place which they attemptei^ t<> attack, tiy thif 
prudent conduct, he not ohiy retardecJ their pro- 
gress, but would have soon weAr'ied out thepc^ptf, 
who had hitherto defrayed almost the wh6l€f ekr 
pence of the war^ as th^ ^fripef 6Y, WltttSfe t^ve^' 
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*^/^^ nues in Spain were dissipated during the com'. 

%^^v-*i^ motions in that country, and who was obliged 
^^^'* to support a numerous anny in the Netherlands, 
could not make any considerable remittances 
into Italy. But an unforeseen accident discon- 
certed all his measures, and occasioned a fatal 
reverse in the French affairs. A body of twelve 
thousand Swiss served in Lautrec's army under 
the banners of the republic, with which France 
was in alliance. In consequence of a law, no 
less political than humane, established among 
the cantons, their troops were never hired out by 
public authority to both the contending parties 
in any war. This law, however, the love of gain 
had sometimes eluded, and private persons had 
been allowed to enlist ii) what service they pleas-r 
ed, though not under the public banners, but 
under those of their particular officers. The car- 
dinal of Sion, who still preserved his interest 
among his countrymen, and his enmity to 
France, having prevailed on them to connive 
at a levy of this kind, twelve thousand Swiss, 
instigated by him, joined the army of the con- 
federates. But the leaders in the cantons, when 
they saw so many of their countrymen march- 
ing under the hostile standards, and ready to 
turn their arms against each other, became so 
Sensible of the infamy to which they would be 
cjcposed, by permitting this, as well as the loss 
they might suffer, that they dispatched couriers, 
commanding their people to leave both armies, 
and to retijrn forthwith unto their own countr3% 
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The cardinal ofSion, however, had the address, 
by corrupting the messengers appointed to car- 
ry this order, to prevent it from being delivered 
to the Swiss in the service of the corifederates : 
but being intimated iti due form to those in the 
French army, they, fatigued with the length of 
the campaign, and murmuring fbr want of pay, 
instantly yielded obedience, in spite of Lau* 
tree's remonstrances and intreaties. 

After the d^sertioii of a body which form-*' 
ed the strength of his army, Lautrec diirst no 
longer face the confedefrates. He retired to- 
wards Milan, encamped on the banks of the 
Adda, and placed his chief hopes of safety in 
preventing the enemy from passing that river ; 
an expedient for defending a country so preca- 
rious, that there are few instances of its being 
employed with success against any general of 
experience or abilities. Accordingly Colonna, Become 

DdftstdTff Of 

notwithstanding Lautrec's vigilance and activi- MUan. 
ty, passed the Adda with little loss, and oblig- 
ed him to shut himself up within the walls of 
Milan,, which the confederates were preparing 
to besiege, when an unknown person, who n^ver 
afterwards appeared either to boast of this ser- 
vice, or to claim a reward for it, came from the 
city, and acquainted Moroni, that if the army 
would advance that night, the Ghibelline or 
Imperial faction would put them in possession 
of one of the gates. Colonna, though no friend 
to rai^h enterprises, allowed the maitquis de 
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*^j^S P(»i^C!ir^ to MvanCie )yith the Spanish infatitry; 

W-vW jtBd he himself fQUow.ed with the. rest of his 
^***' troops. Abouit tl^e fceginwing of night, Pescara,- 
arriving d4 th/e Rpqi^^n gate in the suburbs, sur« 
prised the soldiers lyhpo^ he found there ; those 
ppstied in t])e fortifications adjoining to it^ im- 
mediately Qe4 ; the i^^quis seizing the work^ 
ivhich they 84>and(^ed, an4 pushing forward ip* 
cessantly, tlpugh w^^h no less cauation thar|L 
vigour, became master of the city with little 
)>IpQi(i&kad^ and ^Iqi^o^ lyithout ^ esistaap# ; the 
vi/ctors beiQg as mijch astonished as the van? 
gi^ished at thie facility aad /success of the ^tr 
teippt. Laiitrec retired precipitately toward^ 
fike Veiiietian terrjjtories with the remains of his 
s^atterec} aroiy ^ t^e pities of the ^f ilanes^e, fol- 
Ijpwii^g the fate pf the coital, surrendered Uf 
the CQiifeder^s; P^rma ai^d Placentja were 
jUji^t^ed to thie e^jesi^stic^l state^ and pf all 
their ^pnq^ests ig Lpmbardy^ only tlie town of 
Crempi^ai the casti^ of Milan, and a few ia- 
iconsidef able fortSi ^epifun^d in the l^an(}3 of the 

tksAih cf Leo redeiveid tl^e Recounts pf this rapid suo 

jsessio;[f qf prosperous exents with suph trans^' 

ports of joy, as brought oii (if we mj^y belieiro 

^ ^he French histpritos) a slight fjever^ which be* 

|9g neglected^ oepa^ipned bis death on the se- 

* Guic. 1. xiv. 190, &c. Meip.de Bellay, 42, &c. Galeacii 
Capella de reb. gest. pro restitat. Frati. Sfortiae Comment, ap.- 
JBcardiuqi^ vol* ii*. I30> i8s(# ^ • 
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<?oq4 of pecen^ber, wbile he jifj^ $t)|l jQit a v^gK^ ^^^^^ 
raus ^ge jiad at the l^jght of l>is glQry4 By th^? W^^ 
ynexpected accideatj the spirit of th{B ponfed^e^ ^^ 
racy was broken^ istad ijts operation S4«pende4« 
The c^rdiqais of Sipn a^d M^ici left thp ^m}y 
that they ipight be presf&nt in t^e cquplafVe; tb)? 
^wiss were r/ec^lled by tbe^r siuperipPS} some 
Qtbier meircea^ries disb.apde^ fcir w^f^t f4 P9Y } 
9,1x4 only the Spa^iards^ and |t few Q^npan^ ifff. 
the efnjxeror's service, i;emained to 4pfen4 thf 
]^{il.a^ese. ^ut l^aiitrep, de^ti|;p^te bojtl^ pf ipp^ 
^d of money, lyas un^s^ble tp i^^prpye (hjs fy- 
Vpprable opportujjity in t^e o^tqi^ whiiph ^ 
Wpuld Ijaye wished. The ¥igi)a|^e of Morppf^ ^^^s 
^^d th^ ^pfl coij4uct of Coloana^ ^^^PP^^^^ 
ed |iis fpeble attempts on the ^ilai^^s^. Qw^"* 
c^ard^qi^ by his address and vfdpiiF, r^pi^ls^ a, 
^plder wd niofe dangferpu^ mi^ln wfeiptx l^p 
m^jd^ on Parpift^. 



Gh^at discord priev^led ia ;^e poo^lay^}, Adrian 
which fpllpwed upon Leo's de^)[», gai^ ^Iji th^ ^^ 
^rts n^t^ral to men grpwA old i|^ i^trjgge, w^fl 
^ontepding for the highest pri^ m e<?plefii?^^tig 
can obtain, were praptispd. Wcils^y's 9^ViPn 
notwithstanding all the en)peiH»F*s B^agfii^^^e^l 
promises to favour hi^ p^et^nsioQg, of w^i^^ji^ 
that prel.4jtp did not f^i} to rfpin4 hWi W^$ 
hardly mentioi)p4 ^n the con^l^fe, 4#lip pafv. j 
dinal de Medici, Leo's nephew, wlj9 wft§ gaprn 
?miDpi^t th^n any other n^Piftfr^. «f t^t 9A6f«i| 



* Guic. 1* xiv. 21*. 
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college for his abilities, his wealth, and his ejt^ 
perience in transacting great affairs, had already 
secured fifteen voices, a number sufficient, ac- 
cording to the forms of the conclave, to exclude 
any other candidate, though not to carry his 
own election As he was still in the prime of 
fife, all the aged cardinals combined against 
him, without being united in favour of any 
other person. Whilef these factions were en-? 
deavouring to ^ain, to corrupt, or to weary out 
each other, Medici and his adhererits voted one 
morning at the scrutiny j which according to 
form was made every day, for cardinal Adrian 
of Utrecht, who at that time governed Spain iri 
the emperor's name. This they did merely ta 
protract, time. But the adverse party instantly 
closing with them, to their own amazement and 
that of all Europe, a stranger to Italy, unkno^tft 
to the persons who gave their suffrages in hisr 
favour, and unacquainted with the manners of 
the people, or the interest of the state, the go- 
vernment of which they conferred upon him, 
Muary9. was unauimously raised to the papaJ throne, at 
a juncture so delicate and critical, as would 
have demanded all the sagacity and experienced 
of one of the most able prelates in the sacred 
college. The cardinals themselves, unable to 
give a reason for this strange choice, on account 
of which, as they marched in procession from 
the conclave, they were loaded with insults and 
^Ui^ses by the Roman people, ascribed it to ait 
immediate impulse of the Holy Ghost It may 
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be imputed with greater certainty to the influ- 
ence of Don John Manuel^ the Imperial ambas- 
Bftd(yi', who by his address and intrigues facilitat- ^^^'^' 
ed »the election of a person devoted to his mas- 
ter's service, from gratitude, from interest, and 
from inclination^. 

Beside the influence which Charles acquired warrenew- 
by Adrian's promotion, it threw great lustre on Milanese. 
his administration. To bestow on his preceptor 
such a noble recompence, and to place on the 
papal throne one whom he had raised from ob- 
ficnrity, were Acts of nncoiiimon msignificence 
arid power; Francis observed, with the sensi- 
bility of a rivals the pre-eminetice which the em- 
J>eror was gaining, and resolved to exert him- 
self with frefeh vigour, in otder to wrest froxn 
him his late conquests in Italy* The Swiss, 
that they might make some repiEiration to the 
French kittg, for havitig withdrawn their troops 
from his army so unreasonably, as* to occasion 
the loss of the Milanese^ permitted him to levy 
ten thousand men in the republic. Together 
with this reinforceiherity Lautrec received from 
the king a small sum of money, which enabled 
him once more to take the field ; and after seiz- 
ing by surprize, or force, Several places in the 
Milane&e, to advance M'ithrn a- few miles of the 
capital. The confederate army was in no condi- 
tion to obstruct his progress; for though the in- 

< ■ , . 

"* Ilerin. Moringi ViU Hadrian i, ap*Casp. Bunnan. hi Ana- 
lect. de Iladr. p. 52. Conclave Hadr. Ibid. p. 14-4-, &c. 
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^^j^^ habitants of Milan, by the artifices of MarOn^# 
v-i-N^^-*^ and by the popular declamations of a monk 
^"^' whom he employed, were enflamed with such 
enthusiastic zear against the French govern- 
ftient, that they consented to raise extraordi- 
nary contributions Colonna must soqn have 
abandoned the advantageous camp which he 
had chosen at Bicocca, and have dismissed his 
troops for want of pay, if the Swiss in the 
French service had not once more extricated 
him out of his difficulties. 

Th« Trench The insoIcncc or capricc of those mercena-^ 
^etettieof ries were often no less fatal to their friends, 
ii^icocca. jj^^j^ their valour and discipline were formidable 

' to their enemies. Having now served some 
months without pay, of which they complained 
loudly, a sum destiiied for their use was sent 
from France under a convoy of horse ; but Mo- 
roni, whose vigilant eye nothing escaped, post- 
ed a l>ody of troops in their way, so that the 
party which escorted the money durst not ad- 
vance. On receiving intelligence of this the 
Swiss lost all patience, and officers as wel! as 
isoldiers, crowding round Lautrec, threatened 
with one voice instantly to retire, if he did not 
either advance the pay which was due, or pro- 
mise to lead th^a[i next morning to battle. In 
Vain did Lautree remonstrate against these de- 
mands, representing to them the impossibility 
of the former, and the rashness of the latter, 
ivhich must be attended with certaiu destruc- 
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tion; as the enemy occupied a camp naturatlly ^ ^^^ ^ 
of great strength, and which by art they had v-.-^v^^ 
rendered almost inaccessible. The Swiss, deaf 
to reasoini and persuaded that their vajour was 
capable of surmounting every obstacle^ renew- 
ed their demand with great fierceness^ offering 
ves to form the vanguard, and to begin 
the. attack. Lautrec, unable to overcome their 
obstinacy, complied with their request, hoping^ 
perhaps, that some of tliose unforeseen accidents 
which so often determine the fate of battles 
might crown this rash enterprise with unde- 
iserved success ; and, convinced that the effects 
of a defeat could not be more fatal than those 
which would certainly follow upon the retreat 
of a body which composed one half of his army. 
Next morning the Swiss were early in the fieldi May; . 
and marched with the greatest intrepidity a- 
gainst an enemy deeply intrenched on every 
side, surrounded with artillery, and prepared, 
to receive them. \ As they advanced, they sus- 
tained a furious cannonade with great firmness; 
and, without waiting for their own artillery, 
rushed impetuously upon the intrenchpients..- 
But after incredible efforts of valour, which 
were sedorided with great spirit by the JFrench, 
having lost their bravest officers and best sol- 
diers, and finding that they could make no im- 
pression on the eiiemy's works, they sounded 
a retreat; leaving the field of battle^ however^ 
like men repulsed, but not vanquished, in close 
array, and without receiving any molestation 
from the enemy. 
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BOOK Next flaj, such as survived set out for their 
^^-^.^-^•-^ Own country; and Lantree, despairing of being 
Pr!4Joiit ^'^'^ ^^ make aiiy farther resistance, retired in- 
^^}^^ to France, after throwing garrisons into Cremo- 
na and a few other places j all which, except the 
citadel of Cremona, Colonna soon obliged to 
surrender. 

toscGenoa* OenOA, however, anrf its territories, remain- 
ing subject to France, stiH gave Francis consi- 
derable footing in Itafjr, and made it easy for 
him to execute any scheme for the recovery of 
the Milanese. But Cotonn^, rendered enter- 
prising by continua! success, and excited by 
the solicitation of the faction of the Adorni, 
the hereditary enemies of the Fregosi, who, un- 
der the protection of France, possessed the chief 
authority in Genoa, determined to attempt the 
reduction of that state; and aeeemiplisl>e<i it 
with amazing facility. He became master of 
Genoa by an accirfent as unexpected as that 
which had given him possession of Milan; an^, 
ahnost without opposition or bloodshed, the 
power of the Acforni, and the authority of the 
emperor, were established m Genoa *. 

Henry VIII. SuCHf a cruef successiou of misfortunes af* 
war against fcctcd Fraucis With deep concerii; which was 
France. \ ^^q^ ^ Kttlo augmented by the unexpected arri- 
May29, val of an English herald, who, in the naipe of 
his sovereign, declared war in form against 

* Jovii Vita Ferdin. Davali, p. 344-. Guici k xir. 23% 
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Fraiice. This step was taken in consequence 
<jf the treaty which W©l^y had concluded with 
the emperor at Bruges, and which had hitherto ^*^^- 
been kept secret. Frai>cis, though he had rea- 
son to he siurprised with this dienuaciation, af- 
ter having been at such pains to sooth Henry 
and to gain his minister, receiver! the herald 
with great composure and dignity * 3 and, with- 
out abandoning any of the schemes which he 
Was foi^mtng against ttve emperor, began vigo- 
rous prepal'atjons for resisting this new enemy. 
His treasury, liowevef^ being exhausted by the 
efforts which he had alrearly made, as well as 
by the simis he expencled on h^s {>l*?aswres, lie 
tiad rec^ours^ to ejs;traaixlinafy expediet>ts for 
.s«pplyi«g it. Several new 6flices were created, ' 
.a«rd exposed to sale; the royal d-emesnes tvere ^ . 
alienated; unusual taxes were im^posed; and 
the tomb of St. Martin was stripped of a rail of 
massive silver, with whi<:h Louis XI. in one' of 
his ftts of devotion, kad encircled it. By means 
of these expedients be was enabled to levy a 
.O0Q8idersU>le army, and to put tl^ froivtier towns 
in a good posture of defence. 

Tf!E emperor, meanwhile, w^as no less solici- ehaTi<?s 
tous to draw as much advantage as poissible l^ndana. 
from the accession of such a powerful ally ; and 
the prosperotis si-tiiatioil of his aflairs, aft this 
time, permitting him to set out for Spain, where 
his presence was extremely necessary, he visited 

* Journal de Ix^uise de Savoie, p. 109. 
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^^r^^ the court of England in tii? way to that couiv* 
v*-i%^^^ try. He proposed by this interview not only 
^^^^ to strengttien the bonds of friendship which 
united him with Henry, and to excite him to 
push the war against France with vigour, but 
hoped to remove any disgust or resentment 
that Wolsey might have conceived on account 
of the mortifymg disappointment whfch be 
had met with in the late conclave. His success 
exceeded his most sanguiae expectations ; and, 
by his artful address, during a residence of six 
weeks in England, he gained not only the king 
and the minister, but the nation itself. Henry, 
whose vanity was sensibly flattered by such a vi- 
sit, as well as by the studied respect with which 
the emperor treated him on every occasion, 
entered warmly into all his schemes. The car- 
dinal foreseeing, from Adrian's age and infirmi- 
ties, a sudden vacancy in the papal see, dissem- / 
bled or forgot his resentment ; and as Charles, 
besides augmenting the pensions which he had 
already settled on him, renewed his promise of 
favouring his pretensions to the papacy, with 
* all his interest, he endeavoui-ed to merit the for- 
mer, and to secure the ^accomplishment of the 
latter by fresh services. The nation, sharing 
in the glory of its monarch, and pleased with 
the confidence which the emperor placed ii^ 
the English, by creating the earl of Surrey his 
high-admiral, discovered no less inclination tQ 
commence hostilities than Henrv hini^elf. 
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In order to give Charles, before he left Eng- ®^,f ^ 
land, a proof of this general ardour, Surrey sailed v-^-v-*^ 
with such forces as were ready, and ravaged the The English 
coasts of Normandy. He then made a descent ^^^^ 
on Bretagne, where he plundered and burnt 
Morlaix, and some other places of less conse- 
quence. -After these slight excursions, attende4 
with greater dishonour than damage to France, 
he repaired to Calais, and took the command of 
the principal army, consisting of sixteen thou- 
Band men ; with which, having joined the Fle- 
mish troops under the count de Buren, be ad- 
vanced into^Picardy. The army which Francis 
had assembled was far inferior in number to 
these united bodies. But during the long wars with litu^ 
between the two nations, the French had dis-. ^ '' 
covered the proper method of defending their 
country against the English* They had been 
taught by their misfortimes to avoid a pitched 
battle with the utmost care, and to endeavour, 
by throwing garrisons into every place capable 
of resistance, by watching all the enemy *s mo- 
tions, by intercepting their convoys, attacking 
tiieir advanced posts, and harassing them coni- 
tiriually with their numerous cavalry, to ruin 
them with the length of the war, or to beat 
them by piece-meal. This plan the duke of 
Vendome, the French general in Picardy, pur- 
sued with no less prudence than success ; and 
not only prevented Surrey from taking any 
town of importance, but obliged him to retire 
with his army greatly reduced by fatigue, by 
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B 06 K want of provrsions, and by the loss which it bad 
v^pp^v^**-/ sustained in several unsiM^cessful skirmisfayes. 

1522. 

Thus ended the second campaign* ii^ a war 
the most general that liad hitherto been kindled 
^ in Europe; and though Francis, by bis mother's 
ill-timed resentment, by the disgusting insolenco 
of his general, and the caprice of the mercenary 
troops which he employed, had lost his con*- 
quests in Italy, yet all the powers combined 
sigainst him had not been able to make aay im- 
pression on his hereditary dominions ^ and where- 
ever they either intended or attempted^ an at- 
tack, he was well prepared to receive them. 

^oiyman's While the Christian princes were thus wast* 

ponquest of . 

KUodes. mg each other's strength, Solyowtn the Magnir 
ficent entered Hungary with a numerous army, 
and investing Belgrade, which was deemed the 
chief barrier of that kingdom against the Turkr 
ish arms, soon forced it to surrender. Encourr 
aged by this success, he turned his victorious 
arms against the island of Rhodes, the seat, at 
that time, of the knights of St. John of Jerusar 
lem- This small state he attacked with such a 
numerous armv, as the lords of Asia have been 
accustomed in every age to bring into the field. 
Two hundred thousand men, and a fleet of four 
hundred sail, appeared against a town defended 
by a garrison consisting of five thousand soldiers, 
and six hundred knights, under the command of 
yilliers de L'Isle Adam, the grand naaater^ whose 
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Wisdom and valour rendered him worthy of that 
station at sruch a clangeroas juncture. No soon- 
er did he begin to suspect the destination of So- 
lyman's vast armamaEi4)s, than he dispatched 
messengers to all the Christian courts implor- 
ing their aid against the common enemy. Bui 
though every prince i^ that age acknowledged 
Rhodes to be the great bulwark of Christendom 
in the east, and trusted to the galiantry of its 
knights a^ the best security against the progress 
of the Ottoman arms j though Adrian, with a 
zeal which became the head and father of th« 
church, exhorted the contending powers to for- 
get their private, quarrels, and, by uniting their 
arms, to prevent the Infidels from destroying a 
society which did honour, to the Christian name; 
yet so violent and implacs^ble was the animosi- 
ty of both parti^j thftfc^ cegardjess Qf the dan- 
ger to wliich tb^ esq^^^ed all Europe, md un* 
moved by the i»treati«6 q/ the grand master, or 
the admonitions of the pope, they suffered Soly- 
man to carry 6n his operations against Rhodes 
without disturbance. The grand master, after 
incredible efforts of courage, of patience, and of 
military conduct, during a siege of six months; 
after sustaining many assaults, and -disputing 
every post with amazing obstinacy, was oblig- 
ed at last to yield to numbers; and, having.ob- 
tained an honourable capitulation from the sul- 
tan, who admired and respected his virtuie, he 
gyirrendered the town, which was reduced to a 
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^ ^j^ K heap of rubbish, and destitute of every resource*. 
Charles and Francis, ashamed of having occa-* 
sioned sucli a loss to Christendoaa by their aai- 
bitious contests, endeavoured to throw the blame 
of it on each other, while ail Europe with great- 
er justice, imputed it equally to both. The 
emperor by way of reparn-tion, granted the 
knights 6f St. John the small isl^^nd of Malta^ 
in which they fixed their residence, retaining, 
though with less power arid splendour, their an- 
cient spirit, and implacable eiimity to the Infi- 
dels. 

* Fontanus de Bello Rhodio» ap, Scard. Script. Her. Ger^ 
pao. vol. iu p. 88. P. Barre. UisU d*AUem. tom^ viii. 57. 
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'HARLES, having had the satisfaction of book 
seeing hostilities begun between Franoe and \^m^Jm^ 
England, took leave of Henry, and. arrived in ^^J^^^' . 
Spain on the seventeenth of June. He found Ci^sta^. 
that country just beginnipg to recover order 
and strength after the miseries of a civil ws^r^ to 
which it had been exposed during his absence ; 
an account of the rise and progress of which. 
as it was but little connected with the other 
events which happened in Europe, hath be^ 
Reserved to this place. 

No sooner was it known that the Cortes a»- insurrection 
geofibled ill Qg^licia had \oted the emperor a ^'^**^^** 
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^?rf ^ /re^^//?, without obtaining the redress of any 

v-i-v-ii-/ one grievaace, thaii it excited universal indig-, 

^''^^ nation. The citizens of Toledo, who consider- 

Jtfay 1520. 

ed tbemseives^ on acc^wfit of the gfeat privi- 
leges whrch they enjoyed, a5 gttartltjms of the 
liberties of the Castiliau commons, finding that 
no regard was paid to the remonstrances of 
their deputies against that unconstitutional 
grant, took arms^ Vith tnmnltuary violence, 
and seizing the gates of the city which were 
fortified, attacked the al-Cazar, or castle, which 
they spoil obliged the governor to surrender. 
Emboldened by this success, they deprived of 
all authority every perb*on whom they suspect- 
ed of any attachment to the court, established 
a popular form of government, composed of 
A dep^uties from the sevepal parishes in the city, 

and levied troops in their own defence. The 
chief leader of the people ra Ifhese in^^uf i^ectioi^s 
waj Don John de PadiHa, the eldest son ^ ih^ 
con&memdator of CastHle, a young nobleman of 
a generous temper, c£ wodabrnKtied couPiKge> mnd 
possessed of the talents;;, afs well as of thre a»bih 
tioa, which, in times of civil discord, iwse t&eu 
to pawer and esotinenfCe *, 

®f Segovia.' The resentmiemi: of tbe citis^ens of Segovia 
produced eiFfects still mone fatal. Tordt^illas, 
one of their representatives in this lart;e Cof^tes, 
had voted for the Donative, and being a bold 
and teughty man, ventured, upon his netiirn, 

* Sandov. p. 77. 
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to call tog^hei- bis feltow-citizens in the great so- ok 
church, that he might give them, according v^^^vw 
to castom, an a^^count of his conduct in that ^^^^* 
assembly. But the muititttde, unaWe to bear his 
insolence, in attempting to justify what tliey 
thought inexcusable, burst open the gates of the 
chwfch with the utmost fu^y, ami seizing the 
unhappy TofdesiHas, dragged him through the 
streets, with a thousand curses^ and insults, to- 
wards the place of pubFic execution. In v^m 
did the dean and canons come forth in process 
jfion with the boly sacrdiiient, in order to ap- 
pease their rage. In vain did the montd of 
those monasteries by which they passed, con-^ 
jure them on their knees to sp^re his life, or at 
least to allow him time to confess, and to re- 
ceive absolutio^n of his sins. Wilh^ut hstening^ 
to the dictates either of hamaftity ^ retigion, 
they cri^d o\ity " That the faangnkan alone 
co»M absolve such a traitor to hi^ eotttttry;" 
they then hurned him along wi^h greater vi<K 
lence; and perceiving that he had expired ttn- 
der their hands, they hmvg him ttp with- hiis^ 
head downwards on the comiiMrn gibbet *. The 
samre spirit sei^red the mbabi4;a»tS' of Bbvgjcw, 
Zamora, and general other eities ; and thowighf 
their representatives, taking wami^ng frotti the 
fate of Tbrdesiffas, had been so wise M to* save 
themsdves by a timely ffight, they were b»ur»« 
in efBsry, their bouses razed to the ground, 9 
and their ejffeets consumed whh fire ; and B'^stchL 

* Pr Marryr. Hp. fiTf. 
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^ nj^ ^ was the horror, which the people had condeived 
against them, as betrayers of the public liber- 
ty, that not one in those licentious multitudes 
would touch any thing, however valuable, Which 
had belonged to them *i 
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Adrian, at that time regent of Spain, had 
scarcely fixed the seat of his government at 
Valladolidj when he was alarhned with an ac- 
count of these insurrections. He immediately 
assembled the privy council to deliberate con- 
cerning the proper method of suppressing 
fhem. The counsellors differed in opinion ; 
some insisting that it was necessary to check 
this audacious spirit in its infancy by a severe 
execution of justice; others advising to treat 
with lenity a people who had some reason to 
be incensed, and not to drive them beyond all 
t\te bouods of duty by an ill-timed rigoun The 
j^entiments of the former being warmly support-. 
ed by the archbishop of Granada, president of 
the council, a person of great authority, but 
choleric and impetuous^ vs^ere approved by 
Adrian, whose zeal to su^pqrt his master's au- 
thority, hurried him into a measure, to which^ 
firom his natural caution and timidity, he would 
otherwise have been averse* He commanded 
Ronquillo, one of the king's judges, to repair 
instantly to Segovia, which had set the first ex- 
ample of mutiny, and to proceed against the 
delinquents according to law ; and lest the peo- 

* SandWi 103. P- Mart. Ep. 674. 
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I>1e should be so outrageous as to resist his au- ® ^^^ ^ 
thorityj a considerable body of troops was ap- ^^-^-^-^^ 
pointed to attend him. The Sv^ovians, fore- His7iwi>s 
seeing what they might expect from a judge S^^'*^**^ 
so well known for his austere and unforgiving 
temper, took arms with one consent, and hav^ 
ing mustered twelve thousand men, shut their 
gates against him. Ronquillo, enraged at this 
insult, denounced them rebels ai^d outlaws, and 
his troops seizing all the avenues to the town, 
hoped that it would soon be obliged to surren- 
der for want of provisions. The inhabitants, 
however, defended themselves with vigour, and 
having received a considerable reinforcement 
from Toledo, under the command of Padilla,. 
attacked Ronquillo, and forced him to retire 
with the loss of his baggage and 9iilitary 
chest *. 

Upon this, Adrian ordered Antonio de Fou-* ^"^!* ^ 
seca, whom the emperor had appointed com- Campo. 
mander in chief of the forces in Castile, to as- 
semble an army, jand to beseige Segovia in 
form* But the inhabitants of Medina del 
Campo, where cardinal Xiraenes had establisli- 
ed a vast magazine of military stores, would 
not suffer him to draw from it a train of batter-* 
ing cannon5 or to destroy their countrymen 
with those arms which had been prepared 
against the enemies of the kingdom. Fonseca, 
who could not execute his orders without artil- 

* Sando7. 112. P. Mart. Ep. 679. Miniaaa^ Contin. p. 15. 
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^%^^ lery, determined to *eize the magazine by 
force; and. the cltiz'ens standing on their de- 
fence, h-e assaulted the town with great brisk-* 
ttess : Biit his troo|>s were so warmly received^ 

Aug. 21. that, despairing of carrying the place, he set 
fire to s6me of the boiises, in hot>€s that the ci- 
tizens would abandon the walls* in order to 
give their families and effects. Instead of that^ 
the expedient' to which he had recourse served 
only to increase their ftiry, and he was repulsed 
with great disgrace, while the flarties, spreading 
from street to street, reduced to ashes almost 
the whole town, one of the most considerable 
at that time in Spain, and t\\e great niart fof 
the manufactories of Segovia and several othei* 
cities. As the Warehouses were then filled 
with goods for the approaching fatir, the !osi 
was immense, and was felt universally. This^ 
added tb the impression which such a cruel ac- 
tion mad^ on a pedple long unaccustomed to 
the horrors of civil war, enraged the Castilians 
almost to madne^. fonseca became the ob- 
ject of general hatred^ and wds branded with 
the name of incetidiary, and enemy to his 
country. Even the diti^ens of Valladolid, 
tyhoni the presence of the cardinal had hither-* 
to restrained, declared that they could no long- 
er remain ing?ctive spectators of the sutferings 
of their countrymen. Taking arms with no 
less fury than the other cities, they burnt Fon- 
seca's house to the ground* elected new magi- 
strates, raised soldiers^ appointed oiTicers %0 
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Command them, and guarded their walls with ^ ^^ ^ 

AIL* 

as much diligence as if ^n enemy had been 
ready to attack them. . 
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The cardinal, though virtuous aiid disinte-* Adrian dis- 
irested, and capable of governing the kingdom troops. 
Avith honour in times of tranquillity, possessed 
neither the courage nor the sagacity necessary 
at such a dangerous juncture Finding himself 
unable to check these outrages committed un* 
der his own eye, he attempted to appease the 
people, by protesting that Fonseca had exceed^ 
ed bis orders, and had by his rash conduct of- 
fended him, as much as he had injured them. 
This condescension, the- effect of irresolution 
and timidity, rendered the nialecontents bolder 
and more insolent ; and the cardinal having 
soon after recalled Fonseca, and dismissed hia 
troops, which he could no longer afford to pay> 
as the treasury, drained by the rapaciousnessJ of 
the Flemish ministers, had received no supply 
from the great cities, which were all in armsj 
the people were left at full liberty to act with- 
out controul, and scarcely any shadov^ of power 
remained in his hands. 

Nor were the proceedings of the comfnons The views 
the effects merely^ of popular and tumultuary sLsd^the 
rage; they aimed at obtaining redress of their ^^tite"^"^^ 
political grievances, and ain establishment of 
public liberty on a secure basis, objects worthy 
of all the 2eal which thejr discovered in contend- 

\ 
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* ^^^ ^ ing for them. The ftrudal ^arermnent in Sfwin 
tt^as at that time irt a i!ftat0 mtwe favourable to 
liberty than in apy other of the great European 
kingdoms. This was owing chiefly to the 
mlmber of great cities in that cotintry, a cir- 
cirnfistance I have already tsiken notice of^ and 
ivhich contributes more than any other to iritti* 
gate the rigour of the feudal institutioiil^, and to 
iiititfduce a more liberal and equal form of gth 
v^rnment. The inhabitants, of every city form-^ 
ed a great coYV^or^tion, with valuable immuni^ 
ties and prHviieges ; they wert^ delivered frt^m a 
statfe of subjecti(Jft attti fAssialage; they were 
admitted to a ronsid^rable share in the Ibgisia* 
ttire; they Hdd acquired the arts of industry, 
Withotit which bitks cimnot subsist; they bad 
Accumulated wealthy by engaging in cominei*ce5 
and being free and independfeint themselves^ 
iveY& ev^ r^ady to act as the gilardians of the 
l^ublic freedom and independence. The gehiaa 
ejf the iftterfial gotfernthent established among 
the inhabitants of cities, which, even in coun- 
tries where despotic power prevails most, is de-» 
Ifioeneiticdf and republicans rendered the idea ol" 
liberty familiar and dear to them. Their repre- 
sentatives in the Cortes were accustomed, with 
tqtial spirit^ to check the encroachments of the 
^ing atid th* oppression df the nobles. They 
endeavoured to extend the privileges of their 
own order ; they laboured to shake off the re- 
maining incumbrances with which the spirit of 
^UdU j^o}4cy, favourable ^y to the noMes^ 
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had burdened them j and conscious of being one book 
of the most considerable orders in the state, s^ipk,^^ 
were ambitious of becoming the ipost powerful ^^^ 

The present juncture appeared favourable Their con- 
for pushing any new claim. Their sovereign J^^'^^g^^ 
was absent from his dominions; by the ill con- the Hoiy 
duct of bis ministers he had lost the esteem 
and affection of his subjects i the people exas« 
perated by many injuries had taken arms^ 
though without concert, almost by general con* 
sent; they were animated with rage capable of 
carrying them to the most violent extremes^ 
the royal treasury was exhausted ; the kingdom 
destitute of troops; and the government com« 
mitted to a stranger, of great virtue indeed^ 
but . of abilities unequal to such a trust The 
first care of Fadilla, and the other popular 
leaders who observed and determined to im« 
prove these circumstances, was to establish 
some form of union or association among the 
maleoontents, that they might act with great- 
er regularity, and pursue one common end j 
and as the different cities had been, prompt-^ 
ed to take arms by the same motives, and 
were accustomed to consider themselves as a 
distinct body from the rest of the subjects^ they 
did not find this difficult. A general conven- 
tion v(^as appointed to be held at Avila. De^ 
puties appeared there in name of almost all the 
cities entitled to have representatives in the 
Cortes. They all bound themselves, by solemn 
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BOO K oath, to live and die in the service of the king, 
v-g^-v-^*^ and in defence of the privileges of their order; 
^^^' and assuming the name of the holy Junta^ of 
stssocation, proceeded to dehberate concerning 
the state of the nation, and the proper method 
ThcyUis- of redressing its grievances. The first that na- 
dru^'s^au- turally presented itself was the nomination of a 
thority. foreigner to be regent ; this they declared with 
one voice to be, a violation of the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom, and resolved to send a de- 
putation of their members to Adrian, requiring 
him in their name to lay aside all the ensigns 
of his office, and to abstain for the future from 
the exercise of a jurisdiction which they had 
pronounced illegal*. 

0et posses- While fh^y wcre preparing to exectite this 
qiieeu bold resolutiou, Padilla accomplished an enter-* 
Au^^°29. prise of the greatest advantage to the cause. 
. After relieving Segovia, he marched suddenly 
to Tordesillas, the place where the unhappy 
queen Joanna had resided since the death of 
her husband, and being favoured by the inha- 
bitants was admitted into the town, and be- 
came master of her person, for the security of 
which Adrian had negtected to take proper 
f)recautionsf. Padilla waited immediately up- 
on the queen, and accosting her with that pi-o- 
found respect, which she exacted from the i^vf 
persons whom she deigned to admit into her 

* P. Mart. Ep. 691. f Vita dell' Imper. Carl. V. 

defl' Alf- yUoa. Ven. 1509. p. 67. Miniana;, Contin. p. 17. 
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pmsence, acqua^inted her at large with the mi- ®?,P^ 
s^rable condition of her Cast ilian -subjects un- ^^m^.^^^m^ 
der the government of her son, who being des- ^^* 
titute of experience himself, pera^tted his foi- 
reign ministers to treat them with such rigour , 
as had obliged them to take arms in defence 
of the liberties of their country. The queen, 
as if she had been awakened out of a lethar- 
gy, expressed great astonishment at what h^ 
said, and told him, that as she had never heard, 
until that moment of the death of her father, or 
known the sufferings of her people, no blame 
could be imputed to her, but thtit now she 
would take care to provide a sufficient remedy; 
and in the mean time, added she, let it be your 
concern to do what is necessary for the public 
welfare. Padilla, too eager in forming a con- 
clusion agreeable to his wishes, mistook this 
lucid interval of reason for a perfect return of 
that faculty; and acquainting the Junta with 
what had happened, advised them to remove to 
Tordesillas, and to hold their meetings in that 
place. This was instantly done; but though 
Joanna received very graciously an address of 
the Junta, beseeching her to take upon herself 
the government of the kingdom, and in tokei> 
of her compliance, admitted all the deputies iq 
kiss her hand ; though she was present at a tour- 
nament held on that occasion, and seemed highr 
\y satisfied with both these ceremonies, whicl^ 
were conducted with great magnificence in or- 
der to please her, sh^ soon relapsed into her 
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®^p^ former melancholy and sullenness, and could 



never be brought, bv any arguments or intrea- 
ties, to sign any one paper necessary for the 
dispatch of business*. 



Carry on The Juuta, conccaling as much as possible 

govcmmen ^j^j^ j^^^ qircumstancc, carried on all their deli- 
ijame, beratious in the name of Joanna; and as the 
Castilians, who idolized the memory of Isabella, 
retained a wonderful attachment to her daugh- 
ter, no sooner was it known that she had con- 
sented to assume thcvreins of government, than 
the people expressed the most universal and im- 
moderate joy ; and believing her recovery to be 
complete^ ascribed it to a miraculous interposi- 
tion of Heaven, in order to rescue their country 
and deprive from the opprcssioq of foreigners. The Junta^^ 
Idi^tr. conscious of the reputation and power which 
they had acquired by seeming to act under the 
royal authority, were no longer satisfied with 
requiring Adrian to resign the office of regent ; 
they detached Padilla to Valladolid with a con- 
siderable body of troops, ordering him to seize 
3uch members of the council as were still m 
that city, to conduct them to Tordesillas, and 
to bring away the seals of the kingdom, the 
public archives, and treasury books. Padilla; 
who was received by the citizens as the de- 
liverer of his country, executed bis commission 
with great exactness; permitting Adrian, how- 
lever, still to reside in Valladolid, though only 

* Sandov. 1 61-. P. Mart. Ep. 685. 686. 
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as a private p^rsoD^ and without aay sha^ovr of ^,^^ ^ 
uower^. Siitf-v***/ 
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The £»inp6for, to whom freqaenA accounts of Th^ Empe- 
these transactions weee transmitted while he 
was still ipi Flanders, wa^ sensible of his OAvn 
imprudence and that o^ his ministers, in having 
despised too long ti^e mnropnurs and remon- 
strances of the Castilians. He ixeheld, with 
deep ^oncepn, a kixigdoui, the m<^st vaiual>Ie 
of any lie possessed, an4 ^ which lay the 
strength and sinews of his power, just ready 
to disown his authority, ai^d an the point x^ 
being plunged i«n all the miseries of civil war. 
But though Ills presei^ce might have averted 
this calamity, he could hot at that time, visit 
Spain withoiU endangering the I^nperial xjrown* 
and allowing the French king full leisure to exe- 
cute his ambitious schemes. The only point Hisnm^ 
now to be deliberated upon, was, whether, he ^'j^T^ 
should atteippt to gain the maiecQni;ent5 by in- ^^^^^ 
dulgenee and conoessions, or prepare directly 
io suppress them by force; and he resolved to 
make trial of the former, while, at the same 
time, if that should fail of success, he prepared / 
for the latter. For this purpose, he issued cir- 
cular letters to all the cities of Castile, exhort- 
ing them in most gentle terms, and with as- 
fjurances of full pardon, to lay down their 
arms; he promised such cities as bad con- 
tinned faithful, not jto exact from them the subr 

* Sandov. 174. P. Mart. Ep. 791. 
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sidy granted in the late Cortes, and offered 
the same favour to such as returned to their 
duty; he engaged that no office should be 
conferred for the future upon any but native 
Castilians. On the other hand, he wrote to. 
the nobles, exciting 4:heni to appear with 
vigour in defence of their own rights and those 
of. the crown, against the exorbitant claims of 
the commons; he appointed the high admiral 
Don Fadrique Enriquez, and the high constable 
of Castile, Don Inigo de Vela;jco, two noble- 
men of great abilities as well as influence, re- 
gents of the kingdom in conjunction with 
Adrian ; and he gave them full power and iur 
structions, if the obstinacy of the malecontents 
should render it necessary, to vindicate the 
, royal authority by force of arms *. 

The large THESE conccssious, which, at the time of 
^^of his leaving Spain, would have fully satisfied 
the Junta ^y^^ pcople, camc now too late to produce any 

conceroinp r r ' * ^ ., 

their griev- effcct. The Juuta, relying on the unanimity 
^^^' with which the nation submitted to their au- 
thority, elated with the success which hitherto 
had accompanied all their undertakings, and 
seeino: no military force collected to defeat or 
obstruct their designs, aimed at a more tho- 
rouirh reformation of political abuses. They 
hafl been employed for some tiipe in prepar- 
ing a remonstrance, containing a large enu- 
ineration, not only of the grievances of. which 

* P. Heater. Rer. Austr. lib. Tiii. c. 6. p. 1S8. 
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they crayed redress, but of such new regular ^9,?^ 
tions as they thought necessary for the securi- v^^v'-^*-/ 
ty of their liberties. This remonstranqe, which ^^^^^ 
is divided into many articles relating to all the 
different members of which the constitution 
was composed, as well as the various depart- 
ments in the administration of government, fur- 
nishes us with more authentic evidence con- 
cerning the intentions of the Junta, than can 
be drawn from the testimony of the later Spa- 
nish historians, who lived in times when it be* 
came fashionable, and even necessary to repre- 
sent the conduct of the malecontents in the 
%vorst light, and as flo,wing from the worst mo- 
tives. After a long preamble concerning the 
various calamities under which the nation 
groaued, and the errors and corruption in go- 
vernment to which these were to be impilted, 
they take notice of the exemplary patience 
wherewith the people had endured them, until 
self-preservation, and the duty which they owed 
to their country, had obliged them to assemble, 
in order to provide in a legal manner for their 
own safety, and that of the constitution : For 
this purpose they demanded that the king would 
be pleased to return to his Spanish dominions 
and reside there, as alltheir former monarchs 
had done; that he would not marry but with 
consent of the Cortes; that if he should be 
obliged at anytime to leave the kingdom, it 
si all not be lawful to appoint any foreigner to 
be reg^^nt ; th?tt the present noipination of car^ 
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■^jp*^ ^nal Adrian to that office shall instantiy b« 
v-^v-*^ declared void ; tii^t he would not, a4; his return, 
^*^^ . brfng 9iong with him any Fiemuigs or other 
strangers ; that bo foreign troops shall, on any 
pretence whatever, be introduced into the kingt 
doin ; that none btvt natives shall be capable of 
holding any oiSce or benefice eitlier in church 
or state; that no foreigner shall be naturalized; 
that free quarters shall not be granted to sol* 
diers, nor to the members of the king's house-* 
' hold, for any longer time than six days, and that 
only when the court is in a progress ; that all 
the taxes shall be reduced to the same state 
they wefre in at the death of queen Isabella ; 
tha,t 9I4 aliensktk>ns of the royal demesnes or re<- 
venues ^ince the queen's death shall be resunw 
ed ; that all new offices created since tha^t pes 
riod shafl be abolished; that the subsidy grant- 
ed by the late Cortes in Gallieia ^hall not be 
exacted; that in all future Cortes each city 
shall send mie representative of the clergy, one 
of the gentry, and one of the commons, each 
to fee elected by his own order ; that the crown 
shall not influence or direct any city with re- 
gard to tlie choice of its representatives ; that 
no member of the Cortes shall receive an 
oflice or pension from the king, eitlier for him* 
•self or for any of his family, under pain of 
death, and confiscation of his goods ; that each 
city or community shall pay a compotent sala- 
ry to its representative for his maintenance dur- 
ing his attendance on the Cortes; that the Cor- 
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fes shall assemble once in three years at 1-east, ^^^ ^ 
whether summoned by the king or not, and ^^.t^-^^ 
shall then enquire into the observation of the ^^^' 
articles now agreed upon, and deliberate con- 
cerning public affairs ; that the rewards which 
ha\re been given or promised to any of the 
members of the Cortes held in Gallicia, shall 
be revoked ; that it shall be declared a capital 
crime to send gold, silver, or jewels out of the 
kingdom; that judges shall have fixed salaries 
assigned them, and shall not receive any share 
of the fines and forfeitures of persons condemn- 
ed by them ; that no grant of the goods of per- 
sons accused shall be valid, if given before sen- 
tence was pronounced against them ; that all 
privileges which the nobles have at any time 
obtained, to the prejudice of the commons, 
shall be revoked ; that the government of cities 
or towns shall not be put into the hands of no- 
blemen; that the possessions of the nobility 
shall be subject to allpublic taxes in the same 
manner as those of the commons; that an in- 
quiry be made into the conduct of such as have 
been entrusted with the management of the 
royal patrimony since the accession of Ferdi- 
nand ; and if the king do not within thirtj' days 
appoint persons properly qualified for that ser- 
vice, it shall be lawful for the Coites to nomi- 
nate them; that Indulgences shall not be 
preached or dispersed in the kingdom until the 
cause of publishing them be examined and ap- 
proved of by the Cortes ; that all the money 
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^^P*^ arising from the sale of Indulgences shall ba 



faithfully employed in carrying on war against 
the Infidels ; that such prelates as do not reside 
in their dioceses six months in the year, shall 
forfeit their revenues during the time they are 
absent; that the ecclesiastical judges and their 
officers shall not exact greater fees than those 
which are pg.id in the secular courts ; that the 
present archbi>hop of Toledo, being a foreigner, 
be compelled to resign that dignity, which shall 
be conferred, upon a Castilian ; th^t the king 
shall ratify and hold, as good service done to 
him and to the kingdom, all the proceedings 
of the Junta, and pardon any irregularities 
which the cities may have committed from an 
excess of 5:eal in a good caxise; That he shall 
promise and swear in the most solemn manner 
to observe all these articles, and on no occasioi> 
attempt either to elude, or to repealthem ; and 
that he shall never soHcit the pope or any other 
prelate to grant him a dispensation or absolu- 
tion from this oath and promise *. 

Such were the chief articles presented by the 
Junta to their sovereign. As the feudal insti-^ 
tutions in the several kingdoms of Europe were 
originally the same, the geiiius of those govern- 
ments which arose from them bore a strong re- 
semblance to each other, and the regulations 
which the Castilians attempted to establish on 
this occasion, differ little from those which 



The s^iriff 
of liberty 
which it 
breathed. 



*Sandov. 206. P. Mart. Ep. 686. 
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Other nations have laboured to procure in their '^^iP^ 
Struggles with their mo.iarchs for liberty. The 
grievances complained of, .and the remedies 
proposed by the English commons in their con- 
tests, with the princes of the house of Stuart, 
particularly resemble those upon which the 
Junta now insisted. But the principles of liber- 
ty seem to have been better understood, at this 
period, by the Castilians, than by any other peo- 
ple in Europe; they had acquired more liberal 
ideas with respect to their own rights and pri- 
vileges; they had formed more bold and gene- 
rous sentiments concerning government; aivd 
discovered an extent of political knowledge to 
which the English themseJves did not attain 
until more than a century afterwards. 



It is not improbable, however, that the spirit 
of reformation among the Castilians, hitherto 
unrestrained by authority, and emboldened by 
success, became too impetuous, and prompted 
the Junta to propose innovations which, by 
alarming the other members of the constitution, 
proved fatal to their cause. The nobles, who, 
instead of obstructing, had favoured or conniv- 
ed at their proceedings, while they confined ' 
" their demands of redress to such grievances as 
had been occasioned by the king's want of ex- 
perience, and by the imprudence and rapacious- 
ness of his foreign ministers, were filled with in- 
dignation wh^n . the Junta began to touch the irritates tilt 

privileges of their order, and plainly saw that 
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^^^ K the measures of the commons tended no less 
to break the power of the aristocracy, than to 
limit the prerogatives of the crown. The re- 
sentment which they had conceived on account 
of Adrian's promotion to the regency, abated 
considerably upon the emperor's raising the 
constable and admiral to joint power with him 
in that office; and as their pride and dignity 
were less hurt by suffering the prince to possess 
to extensive prerogative, than by admitting 
the high pretensions of the people, they deter- 
mined to give their sovereign the assistance 
\vbich he had demanded of them, and began to 
Msemble their vassals for that purpose. 

The depu- The Junta, meanwhile, expected with im- 

ties of the . , , , . 

Junta dare paticncc the cmpcror s answer to their remon- 
r^i?re!^* strance, which they had appointed some of their 
monsttan- numbcr to present. The members entrusted 

CCS* 

October 20. with this commissioH set out immediately for 
Germany, but having received at different 
places certain intelligence from court, that they 
^ould not venture to appear, there without en- 
dangering their lives> they stopt short ia their 
journey, and acquainted the Junta of the infor- 
mation which had been given them*. This ex- 
cited such violent passions as transported the 
whole party beyond all bounds of prudence or 
of moderation. That a king of Castile should 
deny his subjects access into his presence, or re- 
- fuse to listen to their humble petitions, was re- 

*Sandov. 143. 
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presented as an act of tyraiiuy st xmpreoedtht- 
ed and intolerable, that nothin^^ now remained 
but with arms ift their hands to drive away thai ^^^ 
ravenous band of foreigneri^ wbicti etipompas^ed 
the thfone. Who after hating devoured the 
wealth of the kingdom^ foimd it n^Cessliry to 
prevent the furies of an ii^ured {People front 
reaching the tors of their sovereign. Many violent 
insisted warmly on approving a motion Which' onh^'***"* 
had formerly bi^en made, for deprivilig Charles^ ^^^^ 
durihg the life of his mother^ ^the legal titles 
and authofity which had been too rashly con^ 
ferred upon hikn^ from a false supposition of 
her total inability for government Some pro^ 
poised to provide It proper person to assicft bek* 
in the administration of public affairs^ by maN 
rying the queen to the prince of Calabria, the ' 
heir of the Aragonese kings of Naples, who had 
been detaitied in prison since the time that 
Ferdinand had dispossessed his anccstoris of 
their crown. All agreed that^ as the hopes of 
obtaining tedress and security merely by pre* 
seating tfaeit* requests to their sorereign^ had 
kept them too long in a state of inaction^ atid 
prevented them from* taking advantag-i^ a£ the 
unanimity with which the nation declared in 
their favour, it was now necessary to collect 
their whole force, and to exef*t thtoi&elv^s witii 
Ttgour, in opposing this fd^al «)inbination of 
the king and the nobility against their liber- 
ties^. 

* P. Matrt Ep. 668. 
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^Vi.^ They soon took the field with twenty thoa-* 
N-p-v-^-' ^and men. Violent disputes arose concerning 
Take the ^^c cooimand of tliis army, Padilla, the darling 
*^^ of the people and soldiers, was the only person 

whom they th^rught worthy of this honour. 
But Don Pedro de Girori, the eldest son of the 
Gonde de Uruena, a young nobleman of the 
first order, having lately joined the commons 
out of private resentment against the emperor, 
the respect due to his birth, together with a 
secret desire of disappointing Padilla, of whose 
November popularity many members of the Junta had 
become jealous, procured him the office of ge* 
neral ; though he soon gave them a fatal proof 
that he possessed neither the experience, the 
abilities, nor the steadiness which that impor- 
tant station required. 

The regents The rcgentfe, meanwliile, appointed Rioseca 
win. BS the place of rendezvous for their \troops, 

which, though far inferior to those of the com- 
mons in number, excelled them greatly in dis- 
cipline and in valour. They had drawn a con- 
siderable body of regular and veteran infantry 
out of Navarre. Their cavalry, which formed 
the chief strength of their army, consisted most- 
ly of gentlemen accustomed to the military life, 
and animated with the martial spirit peculiar 
to their order in that age* The infantry of the 
Junta was formed entirely of citiz:ens and me- 
chanics, little acquainted with the use of afms,r 
The small body of cavalry which they had been 
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tilble to raise, was composed of persons of ignd* 
ble birth, and perfect strangers to the service 
into which they entered. The character of 
the generals differed no less than that of their 
troopSi The royalists were commanded by the 
Condd de Haro, the constable's eldest son, an 
officer of great experience and of distinguished 
abilities. 



/ 



GiRON marched with his army directly to tmpra- 

Ri . . ^1 . -11 1 dence ana 

loseco, and seizmg the villages and passes a- iii>uccessof 

round it, hoped th^t the royalists would be ^th^"^^i 
obliged either to surrender for want of proyi- ^ 

sions, or to fight with disadvantage before all 
their troops were assembled. But he had not 
the abilities, nor his troops the patience and 
discipline necessary for the execution of such a 
scheme. The Cond6 de Haro found little diffi^ 
culty in conducting a considerable reinforce- 
ment through all his posts into the town; and 
Giron, desp^^iring of beinjoj able to reduce it, 
advanced suddenly to Villapanda, a place be- 
longing to the constable, in which the enemy 
had their chief magazine of provisions. By 
this ill-judged motion, he left Tordesillas open 
to the royalists, whom the Conde de Haro led 
thither in the night, w^ith the utmost secrecy Decemb; 5. 
and dispatch; and attacking the town, in which 
Giron had left no other garrison than a regi- 
ment of priests raised by the bishop of Zamora, 
he, by break of day, forced his way into it after 
a desperate resistance, became master of the 

VOL. li. ? 
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BOOK queon^s person, took prisoners many membera 
of the Junta, and recovered the great seal, with 
the other ensigas of goverament. 



i5a2» 



By this fatal blow, the Junta lost k\l the re- 
putation and authority which they had derived 
from seeming to act by the queen's commands^ 
such of the nobles as had hitherto been waver- 
ing or undetermined in their choice, now joined 
the regents with ail their forces; and an uni- 
versal consternation seized the partizans of the 
commons. This was much increased by the 
suspicions they began to entertain of Giron, 
whom they loudly acxrused of having betrayed 
Tordesiilas to the enemy; and though that 
charge seems to have be^n destitute of foundar 
tion, the success of the royalists being owing 
to Giron's ill-conduct. rather than to his treach- 
ery, he so entirely lost credit with his party^ 
that he resigned his commission, and retired to 
one . of bis castles*. 

Th€ Junta SuCH members of the Junta as had escaped 
c^eirsys- tbc coemy's liands at Tordesiilas, fled to Valla- 
*^'"' dolid; and as it would have required long time 

to supply the places of those who were pri- 
soners by a new election, they made choice 
among themselves, of a small number of per- 
sons, to whom they committed the supreme 
direction of affairs. Their army, which grew 
-strotiger every day by the arrival of troojps 

^ jMiscellaaeous Tracu by Dr. Mich. Geddes, vol. i. p. 279. 
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from different parts of the kingdom, , marched 
likewise to Valladolid; and Padilla beiner ap- 

• 1528 

pointed commander in chief, the spirits of the 
soldiery revived, and the whole party, forget- 
ting the late misfortune, continued to express 
the same ardent zeal for the liberties of their 
country, and the sartie implacable animosity 
against their oppressors* 

What they stood most in need of, was mo-- ThtSr 

, . . » ^ ,, expedients 

iiey to pay their troops. A gJreat part ol the for raising 
current coin had been carried out of the king- ™°°^^* 
dom by the Flemings; the stated taxes levied 
in times of peace were inconsiderable; com- 
merce of every kind being interrupted by the 
war, the sum which it- yielded decreased daily; 
and the Junta were afraid of disgusting the 
people by burdening them with new imposi- 
tions, to which> in that age, they were little 
Accustomed. But from this difficulty they were 
iextricated by Donna Maria Pacheco, Padilla's 
wife, a woman of noble birth, of great abilities, 
of boundless ambition, and animated with the 
niiost ardent zeal in support of the cause of the 
Junt£ , She^ with a boldness superior to those 
superstitious fears which often influence her ' 
sex, proposed to seize all the rirh and magni- 
ficent ornaments in the cathedral of Toledo; 
but lest that action, by its appearance of impie- 
ty, might offend the people, sheand her retinues 
marched to the church in solemn procession, 
in mourning habits with tears in theit eyes. 
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^ ?!? ^ beating their breasts, and falling on their knee.^, 
^^-•s^-^i^ implored the pardon of the saints whose shrines 
she was about to violate. By this artifice, which 
screened her from the imputation of sac?rilege, 
and persuaded the people that necessity and 
zeal for a good cause bad constrained her, 
though with reluctance, to venture upon this 
action, she stripped the cathedral of whatever 
was valuable, and procured a cohsiderable sup- 
ply of money for the Junta*. The regents, no 
less at a loss how to maintain their troops, thQ 
revenues of the crown having either been dissi- 
pated by tile Fleming^ or seized by the com- 
mons, were obliged to take the queen's jewels, 
together with the plate belonging to the nobi- 
lity, and apply them to that purpose; and whert 
those failed, they obtained a small sum by way 
of loan from the king of Portugalf . 

lose time in TlIE nobUitv" discovcred ereat unwillingness 

negocia- •^ ... J^ 

tionswith to procecd to extremities with the Junta, 
eno ly. 'j^^^y were animated with no less hatred than 
the commons against the Flemings;' they ap- 
proved much of several articles in the remon- 
strance; they thought the juncture favourable, 
not only for redressing past grievances, but for 
rendering the constitution more perfect and se- 
cure by new regulations; they were afraid, 
that while the two orders, of which the legisla- 
ture was composed, wasted each others strength 

* Saftdov. 308. Diet, de Bayle, art. Padilla. 
t P. MartEp. 7 J 8. 
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l5y mutual hostilities, the crown would rise to ^^,p^ 
power on the ruin or. weakness of both, and ^^-"-v-*-^ 
encroach no less on the independence of the ^^^* 
nobles than on the privileges of the tommons. 
To this disposition were owing the frequent 
overtures of peace which the regents made to 
the Junta, and the continual negocialions 
they carried on during the progress of their 
military operations. Nor were the terms which 
they offered unreasonable ; for on condition that 
the Junta would pass from a few articles most 
subversive of the royal authority, or inconsis- 
tent with the rights of the nobility, they en- 
gaged to procure the emperor's consent to their 
other demands, which if he, through the influence 
.of evil counsellors, should refuse, several of the 
nobles promised to join with the commons in 
their endeavours to extort it*. Such divisions, 
however, prevailed among the members of the 
Junta, as prevented their deliberating calmly, 
or judging with prudence. Some of the cities 
which had entered into the confederacy, were 
filled with that mean jealousy and distrust of 
each other, which rivalship in commerce or in 
grandeur is apt to inspire ; the constable, by 
his influence and promises, had prevailed on 
the inhabitants of Burgos to abandon the Junta, 
and other noblemen had shaken the fidelity of 
some of the lesser cities ; no person had arisen 
among the commons. of such superior abilities 
Or eleVatipn of mind as to acquire the direction 

* P. Mart. Ep. 695. Tis/ Geddes's Tragta, i. 261. 
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^?iP^ of their affairs; padilla, their g.e.^,€ral, w^s a,' 
man of popular qualities, but distri;iste4 for 
that reason by those o^ highest ra^lf y^hf^ ^-" 
hered to the Ju^ftta; the conduct; of Giron led 
the people to view, with suspicion, every pprspBi 
pf noble birth who joined their parly; 59 that 
the strongest marks of. irresolution, rn^tu^l dis- 
trust, and mediocrity of genius, appeaiFed, m all 
their proceedings at this time, Aft?r vck^y 
consultations h,eld coi^cerning the term§ p^opo- 
§ed hy th/s regents, they sUiffered theoiiSeiyes to 
be so carried aAvay by resentnxent ag^^in^ the 
uplpility, that rejecting ajl thoughts of e^coffi-* 
modation, they threatened to strip then? of the 
crown lan4s, which they op their ancesto^Si ha4 
^surped,^ and to re-an?iex these to the rpyal dp-^ 
gaain. Vpon t^is preposterous scl\ea>e, wImc^ 
would at once have a^nihilattcd all the l^J^^i^s^ 
jCpr wljicU. th^y had been struggling, by r^ijcjerr 
ing the kings of Castile absolute and iijidep/en-* 
4ent on their subjects, they were sp intent, tfhat, 
they now exclaimed with less yehemenpe a- 
gainst the exactions of tljje foreign ministers, 
tjhan against the px^orbitarit power and yisealth, 
of the nobles, and seemed to hope that t^h^ey 
. flfiight.make peace with Charles, by off^^ring tp. 
enrich him with their spoils. 

Elated with The success which Padilla had met with iiv 

ces^in"^ several small encounters, and in reducing sorji^ 

^^^^ ijaconsidierable towns, helped to precipitate the. 

' i^rs. members of the Junta ipto this measure, filling 
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them with such cofifidenee in the valour of book 
their troops> that they hoped for sm ea:>y vie- w>v^ 
tory over the royalista Padilla, that his army ^^*^' 
might not remain inactive wbile flasi^qd with go<A 
Attune, laid siege to ToiT^lob«itoDi|^ a place of 
greater strength and inaportaiBce iban< any that ha 
had hitherto ventured to attack, 9<i^ which wa^ 
defended by a sufficient garrison ; and thoiigh 
the besieged aiade a desperate resistance, and 
the admiral a^temp^ted to relieve tbein, he took March i, 
the town by storm, ^nd gave it wp to. be plitnr *^^^ 
dered by .his soldiers. If h^ had marched^ ii^ 
staatly with his victorious arn^y H^ Tordesillasy 
the head quarters of the roya^ists^ he eouldb 
hardly have failed of making an e^ectual' im- 
pression on their troops, whom, he woukt have 
found in astonisbment at the briskness of hia 
opei^tions, and* far from beioag oS sufTicien^t 
strength to give him battle. But the fickle^ 
ness and imprudence of the Jufiita prevented impm- 
his taking this step. Incapable, like all popu- theiTwn. 
lar ^sso/eiations, either of carrying on war <jr ^^*^*- 
of m^tking peace, they listened again to over-» 
tHres of accommodation, and even agreed to a 
short suspension of arms. This negociation 
terminated in nothing ; but while it w as carry- 
ing on, many of Paidiila's soldiers, unacquaint- 
ed with the restrainst of discipline, went off 
with the booty which they had got at Torrelo- 
baton; and others, wearied out by the unusual 
length of the campaign, deserted ^. The con- 

* SandQV. 336. 
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^nP^ Stable too had leisure to assemble his forces at' 
Burgos, and to prepare every thing for taking 



}^^^' the tield; and as soon as the truce expired, he 
effected a junction with the Conde de Haro, 
in spite of all Padilla's eftbrts to prevent it. 
They advanced immediately towards Torrelo- 
baton ; and Padilla, finding the number of his 
troops so diminished that he durst not risk a 
battle, attempted to retreat to Toro, which if 
he could have accomplished, the invasion of 
Navarre at that juncture by the French, and 
the necessity which the regents must have 
been under of detaching men to that kingdom, 
might have saved him from danger. But 
The nobles Haro, Sensible how fatal the consequences 
army of the would be of Suffering him to escape, marched 
Aprif 23, ^^^^ such rapidity at the head of his cavalry, 
ibat he came up with him near Villalar, and, 
without waiting for his infantry, advanced to 
the attack. Padilla's army, fatigued and dis- 
heartened by their precipitant retreat, which 
tbey could not distinguish from a flight, hap- 
pened at th^rt time to be passing over a plough- 
ed field, on which such a violent rain liad fal- 
len that the soldiers sunk almost to the knees 
at every step, and remained ^exposed to the fire 
of sonie field pieces which the royalists had 
brought along with them. All these circum-* 
stances so disconcerted and intimidated raw 
soldiers, that without facing the enemy, or ma- 
and defeat- king any resistance, they fled in the utmdst con* 
fusion. Padilla exerted himself with extraordi 
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nary couragre and activity in order to rally them, ®^ p ^^ 
though in vain; fear rendering them deaf both v^-mi-y-^-/ 
to his threp^ts and intreaties: Upon which, find^ ^^**' ' 
ing matters irretrievable, and resolving not to 
survive the disgrace of that day, and the ruin- 
of his party, he rushed into the thickest of /the 
enemy; but being wounded and dismounted, 
he. was taken prisoner. His principal officers- 
shared the same fate; the common soldiers were 
allowed to depart unhurt, the nobles being too 
generous to kill men who threw down their, 
arms*, 

The resentment of his enemies did not suffer 
Padilla to linger long in expectation of what 
should befal 'him. Next day he was condemned 
to lose his head, though without any regular 
trial, the notoriety of the crime being supposed 
sufficient to supersede the formality of a legal 
process. He was led inrstantly to execution,' Padiiia, 
together with Don John Bravo, and Don Fran- raf,"pSt"to 
cis Maldonada, the former commander of the ^**^^- 
Segoyians, and the latter of the troops of Sala- 
manca. Padilla viewed the approach of death 
with calm but undaunted fortitude; and when 
Bravo, his fellow-sufferer, expressed some indig- 
nation at hearing himself proclaimed a traitor, 
he checked him, by observing, ** That yester- 
day was the .time to have displayed the spirit 

t Sandov. 345, &c. P. Mart. Ep. 720. Miniana, Contin. 
p. 26. Epitome dt; ta Vide y Hechos del Emper. Carlos V. 
por Q» Juan Anton. deVeray Zuoiga. 4to. Madr. 1627, p. iSf. 
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^o o V qi getitl€iteeo> %hi»: d^y to^ ^ wilh the meek^* 
\^^!-m.t v^ess. of Chri^tidDs*" Being permittecli to write 
i5Wi to his wife anA ta tki^ commum^ of Toiedo^ 
tibe fftlaee* o£ his> nativity >. h^ addressed the 
furg^eK with a mgrniyi and viiitiiotts tenderness, 
and the \a%\0r witJn the e^itdhation natviirai 
tp 0043 who considered biwadf as a martyr for 
tj^ liberties of l|i» country*. After this, lie 

''^ The strain o£ these letters is so eloquent and hlgh-<%pirit* 
ed, that r have translated them for the eutertainmeat of my 
readei^ 

The Letter qf Don Johi Padilla to his Wife. 

" If yoM6 grief ^id n^nl affliiiqt mn o^pre than my* own ies^, 
li should deem myself perfi9ct4%, ha|>py. For the end of life 
beiQg certain to ajl meq, the Almighty qonfers a mark of dis- 
tinguishing favour upon that person, for whom he appoints a 
death-such as mine, whreh, though lamented by many, is 
qevertiiQlrs} acceptable vUuo me. It wooki nequire more" 
time than I now h^ve« to write- any thing that co\|ld aj9fbrd you: 
consolation. That my enemies will not grant me, nor do I 
wish to delay the reception of that crown which I hope to en- 
joy. You may bewail your own loss, but not my death, which, 
being so honourable, ought not to he lamented- by any. My 
^ul, foj* notlung else is loft, to me,, I beqi^ea^h to you, Yoa 
will receive it,^ as the thing, ia^ this world which you valu& 
mo3t. I do not write to my father Pero Lope^ because I dar^ 
not ; for though I have shewn myself to be his son in daring to 
lose my life, I have not been the herr of- his good fortune. I 
' ^ vl^l not att^mptf to say aay thing more* that I may not tire 

the e^ecutionen, w^ho waits for raa ; and< that I n^av npt excite 
a suspicion, that in order to prolong my life, I lengthen out 
my letter. My servant So^ia, an eyje-witnes«, and to whom I 
have communicated my most secret thoughts, will inform yoa 
of what I cannot^noiv write; and thus I, r^st, expecting, the 
instrument of your grief, and of my deliverance**' 
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Itj^bmitted quietly ta his f^te. Most of the ^?,p* 
Spanish h^istori^nsy acciistoined to ide^ of go^ 
vemment and of regal power, very differeut 
Irom those upon which he aiQted^ have beea sq 
^ager to testify their disapprobation of the 
cause in which he was engaged^ th^t they have ^ 
neglected, or have been afraid to do justice tQ 
his virtues, and by blackening ^is nieinQfy» 
have endeavoured to deprive him of that pity, 
^bi;ch is seldom denied to ili^gstriou^ s^iiifferersi. 

His Letter to the Citif of Toledo. 

" To thAC, thp crQwn of Spau), and the light pf the whole 
world, free from the tinoe of the mighty Goths: to thee^ who* 
by shedding the blood of strange rs^ as well as thy own bloody 
ha€it i:ecovered liberty for thyself and thy neighbouring cities, 
tl^y kgitiooAte son, Jqan de Fadilla, gives information, how by. 
thi^ bloofl pf bis body, thy anpienjL victories are to be refi*e9ii« 
ed. If fate hath not permitted my actioi^s to be placed amon^, 
your successful and celebrated exploits, the fault hath been ii|, 
ihy ill fortune, not in my good will. This I request of thee asj 
q£ a mother, to accept, since Ood hath giv^en me nothing mor& 
tp lose fpr thy sake, than that which lani now to relinquish;. 
I am more solicitous about thy good opinion than, about my^ 
ovyn life. The shiftings of fortune, which never stands stilly 
are many. But this I see with infinite consolation, that I, the 
kast of thy children, suffer death for thee; and that thou hast 
rvirsed at thy breasts such as may talce vengeance for my 
wrongs. Many tongues will relate the manner of 9)y death, of 
which I am still ignorant, though 1 know it to be near. My 
end will testify what was my desire. My soul I recommend to 
thee as to the patroness of Christianity. Of my body I say 
nothing, for it is not mine. I can write nothing more, for at- 
this very moment I feel tlie knife at my throat, with greater, 
dread of thy displeasure^ than apprehension of my own pain." 
Sj^ndov. Hist. toI i. p. 478, 
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'The victory at Villalar proved as decisive as 
it was complete. Valladolid, the most zealous 
Ruhfof the ^f ^'1 ^he associated cities, opened its gates im- 
J«^^ mediately to the conquerors, and being treated 
with great clemency by the regents, Medina 
del Campo, Segovia, and many other towns, 
followed its example. This sudden dissolution 
of a confederacy, formed not upon slight dis- 
gusts, or ui>on trifling motives, into which the 
whole body of the people had entered, and 
which had been allowed time to acquire a con- 
siderable degrefe of order and consistence by 
establishing a regular plan of government, is 
the strongest proof either of the inability of its 
leaders, or of some secret discord reigning a- 
mong its members. Though part of that army 
by which they had been subdued was obliged, 
a few days after the battle, to march towards 
Navarre, in order to cl^eck the progress of the 
French in that kingdom, nothing could prevail 
on the dejected commons of Castile to take 
arms again, and to eriibrace such a favourable 
opportunity of acquiring those rights and pri- 
vileges for which they had appeared so zealous. 
Taania'a fhe city of Toledo alone, animated by Donna 

wife de- . "^ "^ 

fends To- Maria Pacheco, PadilKVs widow, who, instead 
^eat'^spirit. of bewailing her husband with a womanish sor- 
row, prepared to revensre his death, and to pro- 
secute that cause in defence of which he had 
suffered, must be excepted. Respect for her 
sex, or admiration for her courage and abilities, 
as well as sympathy with her misfortunes, and 
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veneration for the memory of her husband, se* 
cured her the same ascendant over the people 
which he had possessed. The prudence and 
vigour with which she acted, justified that con* 
fidence they placed .in her. She wrote to the 
French general in Navarre, encouraging him to 
invade Castile by the offer of powerful assis- 
tance. She endeavoured by her letters and 
emissaries to revive the spirit and hopes of the 
other cities, She raised soldiers, and exacted 
a great sum from the clergy belonging to the 
cathedral, in order to defray the expence of 
keeping them on foot*. She employed ^ery 
artifice that could interest or inflame the popu- 
lace. For this purpose she ordered crucifixes 
to be used by her troops instead of colours, as 
if they had been at war with the infidels and 
enemies of religion; she marched through the 
streets of Toledo with her son, a young child^ 
clad in deep mourning seated on ajjpule, having 
a standard carried before him, reffl||ienting the 
manner of his father's executionf . By all these 
means she kept the minds of the people in such 
perpetual agitation as prevented their passions 
from subsiding, and rendered them insensible 
of the dangers to which they were exposed, by 
standing alone in opposition to the royal autho- 
rity. While the army was employed in Navarre, 
the regents were unable to attempt the reduc- 
tion of Toledo by force; and all their endea- 

* P. Mart. Ep. 727. 
f Sandot. 375. , 
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^vi?^ vbtirs, either lo diminish I>ohna Maria's credit 
Vi-p^,--^ with the people, or to gain her by large pro- 

1522. mi^s and the solicitations of her brother the 
Marquis de Mondeiar, proved ineffectual. Up- 
on the expulsion of the French out of Navarre, 
part of the army returned itito Castile, and in- 
vested Toledo. Even this made no impression 
on the intrepid and obstinate courage of Donna 

^ Maria. She defendled the town with vigour, 

. her troops in several sallies beat the royalists, 
knd no progress tvas made towards reducing 
the place, until the clergy, whx>m she had 'high- 
ly offended by invading their property, cq^sed 
. to support her. As soon as they receijrM in* 
formation of the death of William ^e Croy, 
archbishop of Toledo, whose possession of filial 
ftee was their chief grievance, and that the em* 
petor had named a Castilian to succeed him, 
they openly tui-iied against her, and persuaded 
the p^ple l^tshe had acquired such influence 
over them,;flp?the force of enchantments, that 
she was assisted by a familiar daemon which 
attended her in the form of a Negro-maid j 
and that by its suggestions she regulated every 
part of her conduct*. The credulous multi* 
tude, whom their impatience of a long blockade, 
and despair of obtaining succours either from 
the cities formerly in confederacy with them, 
or from the French, rendered desirous of peace, 
took arms against her, and driving her out of 
October 26. i]^^ ^j^y^ surrendered it to the royalists. She 

* P. Mart. Ep. 727. 
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retired to Ibe citadel, whidi she diefended with ®^,?^ 
amazing fortitude four months longer; and v,i*-v^iiiJ/ 
\Mhen reduced to the last eKtremities, she mode ^^^ 
her escape in disguise^ and fled to Portugal, 10.1522. 
where she had many rdations.^ 

Upon her flight, the citadel surrendered. Fatal effect* 
Tranquillity was* re-established in Castile; and ynr, ^ 
this bold litempt of the commons, like all un- 
successful insurrections, contrih'uted to confirm 
and exte^id^-the power of the crown, which it 
was'^mTtended to moderate and abridge. The 
Coptes still continued to mak)6 ^ part of th6 
CastiKan constitution, and was summoned to 
meet wWnever the king stood in need of 
money; but instead of adhering 16 their ancient 
and cautious form of examining and redressing 
public grievances, before they proceeded to 
grant any supply, the more courtly custom of 
voting a donative in the first pi1a6^ was intro- 
duced, and the sovereign having obtained ^U 
that he wanted, never allowed them , to ^nter 
into any inquiry, or to attem{)t ainy reforma- 
tion injurious to his authority. The privileges 
which the cities had enjoyed were gradually 
circumscribed or abolished; their Commerce 
began from this period to decline; and becom- 
ing less wealthy and less populous, thpylost 
that power and influence which they hstd ac- 
quired in the Cortes- 

^ Saador. 373. P. Mart lEf. 754. FiMt. Vi& $6S. 
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^ H?^ feated the. nobility in seveml actions, which^ 
'though not considerahle, were extremely sharp. 
They repulsed tliem in their attempts to reduce 
different towns. But the nobles, by their supe- 
rior skill in war, and at. the head of troops more 
accustonofjd to service, gaiujed the advantage ia 
most. of the rencounters.. At length thiey were 
joined. by a body of . Castilian cavaU-y, whicft 
the regents dispatched towards Valencia, soon 
* after their victory over Badilla at Villalar, and 
by their assistance the Valencian nobles ac- 
quired .such superiority that they entirely broke 
and ruined the Germanada. The leaders of the 
party were put to death, almost without any 
fDrmality of legal trial, aud suffered such cruel 
punishments, as the sense of, recent injuries 
prompted their adversaries to inflict. The go- 
vernment of Valencia wjas re-established. in its 
ancient forrol^. 

^Vpcar- In Aragon, violent. symptoms of the same 

disaffection Spirit ot .disatiJQctiDn, and .sedition, which reign- 
m Aragon. ^^ j^j the Other kiugdon^s of Spain, began to ap- 
pear, but by the prudent conduct of the vice? 
poy, Don John de L;inusa, they were so far 
composedj.as to prevent their breaking out into 
j^nnidaWe any opfeu insurrection*. But in the. island. of 

insurrection -»«'.' i,.i /"a ^\^ 

in Majorca. Majorca,. annexed to, the crown .ot.Aragon,. the. 
samecaufices which had excited the conjinottons 

^Argenaola Annales de Aragon, cap. 75. 90. 99. 118. Sayas 
Annales de- Aragon, cap. 5. 12, &c. P. Mart Ep. lib. xxxiii. 
^^xxxiv. passim. Ferrer. Hist. d'Espagne, viii. 542. 564, &c. 



m Valencia, produced effects no less violent. ^^^ ^* 
The people, impatient of their hardship!^ which vi^*k,,^«*/ 
they had endured under the rigid jurisdiction ^*^* 
of the nobility, took arnis in a tumultuary mart- 
tier; deposed their viceroy; drove him oat of March 19. 
the island ; and ma«5sacred every gentleman who' 
was so unfortunate as to fall into their hands. 
The obstinacy with which the people of Ma-' 
jorca persisted in their rebellion, was equal to^ 
the rage with which they began it Many and 
vigorous efforts werei requisite in order to ref- 
^duce them to obedience; and- tranquillity was 
re-established in every part of Spain, before the 
Majorcans could be brought to submit to tlieir 
sovereign*; 

While the spirit of disaffectiorl wris so gene- causes 
fal among the S[>aniards, and so many causes vented 'the 
concurred in precipitating them into such vio- mai"^-^^ 
lent measures, in or*de*r to obtain the redress of ^"*^- 
their grievances, it may appear strange, that 
the malecontents in the 'ilifferent kinsrdoms 
should have carried on their operations withoitt 
finy mutual concert, or even any intercourse" 
with each other. By uniting their councils 
and arms, they might have acted both WMth 
greater force and with more effect. The ap- 
pearance of a nd^tiondil corifederac^y would have 
rendered it no less respectable among the peo- 

* Argensola Annales de Aragon, c. 1 13. Ferrer. Hist. viii. 
542. Sayas Annales* de Aragon, cap. 7. 1 1. H. 76. 81. Ferreras 
Hist. d'Espagne, viii. 579, &r. 609, 
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^^i?^ pie than formidable to the crown; and the em- 
^^00^^^^^^ peror, unable to resist such a combination, must 
^^^^ have complied with any terms which the mem- 
bers of it should have thought fit to prescribe. 
Many things, however, prevented the Spaniards 
from forming themselves into one body, and 
pursuing common measures. The people of 
the different kingdoms in Spain, though they 
were become the subjects of the same sovereign, 
detained, in full force, their national antipathy 
to each other. The rtmembrance of their an- 
cient rivaiship and hostilities was still lively, 
aad the sense of reciprocal injuries so strong, 
as to prevent them from acting with confidence 
and concert. Each nation chose rather to de- 
pend on its own efforts, and to maintain the 
struggle alone, than to implore the aid of neigh- 
bours, whom they distrusted and hated. At 
the same time, the forms of government in the 
several kingdoms of Spain were so different, and 
the grievances of which they complained, as 
well as tl>e alterations and amendments in po- 
licy which they attempted to introduce, so va- 
rious, that it was not easy to bring them to 
unite in any common plan. To this disunion 
Charles was indebted for ^the preservation of 
the Spanish crowns; and while each of the 
kingdoms followed separate measures, -they 
were all obliged at last to conform to the will 
of their sovereign. 
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The arrival of the emperor in Spain filled ^?|?^ 
bis subjects who had been in arms against him ^^^ v w 
with deep apprehensions, from which he soon Thetmi*. 
delivered them by an act of clemency, no less ^^^jJ^'J" 
prudent than generous. After a rebellion so generous 

, 1.x behaviour 

general, scarcely twenty persons, among so tuwafxis the 
many criminals obnoxious to the law, had been ^^^' 
punished capitally in Castile. Though strongly 
solicited by his council, Charles refused to shed 
any more blood by the hands of the executioner; 
and published a general pardon, extending to October 28. 
all crimes committed since the commencement 
of the insurrections, from which only fourscore 
persons were excepted. Even these he seems 
to have named, rather with an intention to inti* 
midate others, than from any inclination to 
seize them; for when an officious courtier offer- 
ed to inform him where one of the most con- 
siderable among them was concealed, he avoid** 
ed it by a good-natured pleasantry ; " Go,'' says 
he, " I have now no' reason to be afraid of that 
man, but he has some cauise to keep at a dis^ 
tance from me, and you would be better em* * 
ployed in telling him that I am h^re, than in 
acquainting me with the place of his retreat*/* 
By this appearance of magnanimity, as well as 
by his care to avoid every thing which had dis- 
gusted the Castilians during his fqrmer rjBsi" 
dence among them; by his address ifi assuming 
their manners, in speaking their language, and 

* Sandov. 377, &c. Vidadel Ernper Carlos, par Don Juan 
Anton, de Vera y Zuniga, p. 30. 
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®^jf^^ in complying with all their humours and cusr 
toms, li'/ acquired an ascendant over thonri 
which haivlly any of* their native' monarchs had 
ever attaiut'd, and brou^rht them to support him 
in all his enterprises with a zeal and valour to 
M'hich he owed much of his success and gran- 
deur*. 



Adrian sets 
out for 



About the time that Charles landed in Spain, 
Roim.and Adrian sct out for It alv to take possession of 

^'^ -J re- 1- . T^ . , . T^ 

ceiL.oa his new dignity. But thouga the Koman peo- 
^'^- pie longed extremely for his arrival, they could 
not, on his first appearance, conceal their sur- 
prise and disappointment. After being accus- 
tomed to the princely magnificeirice of Julius, 
and the elegant splendour of Leo, they beheld 
with contempt an old man of an humble deport- 
ment, of austere manners, an enemy to pomp, des- 
titute of taste in the arts, and unadorned with 
any of the external accomplishments which the 
vulgar expect in those raised to eminent sta- 
tionsf. Nor did his political views and max- 
ims seem less strange and astonishing to the 
pontifical ministers. He acknowledged and 
'* bewailed the corruptions which abounded in 

th'^ church, as well as in the court of Rome, 
and prepared to reform both; he discovered no 
intention of aggrandizing. his family; he even 
scrupled at retaining such territories as somQ 

• N V 

I* 

I 

* Ulloa Vita de Carlo V. p. 85. 

t <'U»c I. XV, 238. Jovii Vita Adriani, 117. Bellefor. EpiU 
jles Princ. 84. 
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of his predecessors had acquired by violence or ^ ^^ ^ 
fraud, rather than \)y any legal title, and for v-^-v-**^ 
that, reason he invested Francesco Maria de ^^^* 
Rovere anew in the dutchy of Urbino, of which 
Leo had, stripped him, and surrendered to the 
duke of Ferrara several places wi^sted fioni 
him by the church*. To men little habituated 
to see princes regulate their conduct by the 
maxims of morality and the principles of jus- 
tice, these actions of the new pope appeared 
incontestible proofs of his weakness or inexpe- 
rience. Adrian, who was a perfect stranger' to 
the complex and intricate system of Italian po* 
litics, and who could place no confidence in 
persons whose subtle refinements in business 
suited so ill with the natural simplicity arfd 
candour of his own character, being often em^ 
bi^rrassed and irresolute in his deliberations, th6 
opinion of his incapacity daily increased, untrl 
both his person and government became ob- 
jects of ridicule among his subjects^. - 

Adrian, thoueh devoted to the emperor, en* Heendea- 

^ vours to re* 

deavoured to assume the impartiality which be- i^tore peace 
came the comr^on father of Christendom, and *" ^^^' 
laboured to reconcile the contending princes, 
in order that they might unite in a league a- 
g^inst Solyman, whose conquest of Rhodes ren^ 
dered him more formidable thaji ever to Eut 

♦ Gulc. lib. XV. 240. 

t Jov. Vita Adr. 118. P. Mart. Ep. 774.. Ruscelli Letr 
tires de Princ. vol. i. $7. 96. 101. 
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^ ?]? ^ rope*. But this was an undertaking far beyQn4 
his abilities. To examine such a variety of pre? 
tensions, to adjust such a number of interfering 
interests, to extinguish the passions which am^ 
bition, emulation, and mutual injuries had kincl* 
led, to bring so many hostile powers to pursue 
the same scheme with unanimity and vigour, 
required not only uprightness of intention, but 
great superiority both of understanding and ad- 
dress. 

The Italian states were no less desirous of 
peace than the pope. The Imperial army un- 
der Colonna was still kept on foot, but as the 
emperor^s revenues in Spain, in Naples, and in 
the Low Countries, were either exhausted or apr 
plied to some other pucpose, it depended en- 
tirely for pay and subsistence on the Italians. 
A great part of it was quartered in the ecclesi- 
astical state, and monthly contributions were 
levied upon the Florentines, the Milanese, the 
Genoese, and Lucchese, by the viceroy of Na- 
ples; and though all exclaimed against such 
oppression, and were impatient to be delivered 
from it, the dread of worse consequences from 
the rage of the army, or the resentment of the 
emperor, obliged them to submitf. 

1523. 

A new gQ much regard, however, was paid to th« 

kgainst the pope's exhortations and to a bull which he is- 

•French ^ ^ 

?*°^" * Bellcfor. Epitr. p. 86. f Guic. !. xv. 23S. 
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sued, requiring all Christian princes to consent ^^,f^ 
to a truce for three years, that the Imperial, 
the French, and English ambassadors at Rome 
were empowered by their respective courts to 
treat of thfit matter; but while they wasted 
their time in fruitless negociations, their mas- 
ters continued their preparations for war. The 
Venetians, who had hitherto adhered with great 
firmness to their alliance with Francis, being 
now convinced that his affairs in Italy were in 
a desperate situation, entered into a league a-'* 
gainst him with the emperor; to which Adrian, june 2«. 
at the instigation of his countrymen and friend 
Charles de Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, who 
persuaded him that the only obstacles to peace 
arose from the ambition of the French king, 
soon after acceded. The other Italian states 
followed their example; and Francis was left 
without a single ally, to resist the efforts of sq 
many enemies whose armies threatened, and 
whose territories encompassed, his donxinions 
pn every side^. 

The dread of this powerful confederacy,, it Frar .'s 
was thought, would have obliged Francis to 
keep wholly on the defensive, or at least have pre- 
vented his entertaining any thoughts of march- 
ing into Italy. But it was the character v\ 
that prince, too apt to become remiss, and ^ ven 
negligent on ordinary occasions, to r( '? ^; ;t 
the approach of danger, and not onlj ».» en- 

* Guic. 1. XV. 24.1. 248. ' 
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couriter it with spirit and intrepidity, qualities 
which never forsook him, bdt'to provide against 
it with diligence and industry. Before his ene- 
mies were ready to execute any of their schemes, 
Francis had assembled a numerous army. His 
authority over his own subjects was far greater 
than that which Charles or Henry possessed 
over theirs. They depended on their diets, 
their Cortes, and their parliaments for money, 
which was usually granted them in small sums, 
very slowly, and with muteh reluctance. Thfe 
taxes he could impose were more considerable, 
and levied with greater dispatch ; so that on 
this, as well as on other occasions, he brought 
his armies into the field while they were only 
devising ways and means for raising theirs. 
Sensible of this advantage, Fi'ancis hoped tb 
disconcert all the emperor's schemes by march- 
ing in person into the Milanese ; and this bold 
measure, the more formidable because unex* 
pected, could scarcely have failed of producing 
suspem?ed that effect. But when the vanguard of hii 
discovery of army had already reached Lyons, and he him- 
WeBo.?r** scIf was hastening after it with a seconc] diyi- 
{lon's con- gJQj^ ()f j^jg troops, the discovery of a domestic 

conspiracy, which threatened the ruin of the 
kiuG^dom, obliged him to sitop short, and to al- 
ter his measures. 



His charac- 
ter. 



The author of this dangerous plot was 
Charles duke of Bourbon, lord high constable, 
whose noble birth, vast fortune, and high office. 
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raised him to be the most powerful subject in book. 
France, as his great talents, equally suited to ^^i^-vW 
the field or the council, and his signal services ^^^'. 
to- the crown, rendered him the most illustrious 
and deserving. The near resemblance between 
the king and him in many of their qualities, 
both being fond of war, and s^mbitious to excel 
in manly exercises, as well as their equality in 
ago, and their proximity of blood, ought natu* 
rally to have secured to him a considerable 
share in that monarch's favour. But unhappi- The cause? 
ly Louise, the king's mother, had contracted a affection, 
violent aversion to the house of Bourbon, for - 
no better reason than because Anne of Bre- 
tagne, the queen of Louis the Twelfth, with 
whom she lived in perpetual enmity, had disco^^ 
vered a peculiar attachment to that branch of 
the royal family ; and had taught her son, who 
was too su ceptible of any impression which 
his mother gave him, to view all the constable's 
ax^tions with a mean and unbecoming jealousy. 
His distinguished merit at the battle of Marig- 
|)ano had not been sufficiently rewarded; he 
bad been recalled from the government of Mi* 
Ian upon very frivolous pretences, and had met 
with a cold reception, wbich his priident con- 
duct in that difficult station did not deserve 5 
the payment of his pensions had been suspend- 
ed without any good cause; and, during the 
campagne of one thousand five hundred and 
twenty-one, the king, as has already been re- 
|ated} had affronted him in presence of th^ 
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*?!?*" whole army, By giving the command of the van 
to the duke of Alen^on. The constable, at 
first, bore these indignities with greater mode- 
ration than could have been expected from an 
high-spirited plrince, conscious of what was due 
to his rank and to his services. Such a multi- 
plicity of injuries, however, exhausted his pa- 
tience ; and inspiring him with thoughts ^f re- 
venge, he retired from court, and began to hold 
a secret correspondence with some of the em- 
peror's ministers. 

About that time the duchess of Bourbon 
happened to die without leaving any children. 
Louise, of a disposition no less amorous than 
vindictive, and still susceptible- of the tender 
passions at the age of forty-six, began to view 
the constable, a prince as amiable as he was 
accomplished, with other eyes ; and notwith- 
standing the great disparity of -their years^ 
she formed the scheme of marrying him. 
Bourbon, who might have expected every thing 
to which an ambitious mind can aspire, from 
the doating fondness of a woman who governed 
her son and the kingdom, being incapable 
either of imitating the queen in her sudden 
transition from hatred to love, or of dissem- 
bling so meanly as to pretend affection for one 
who had persecuted him so long with unpro- 
voked malice, not only rejected the match, but 
embittered .his refusal by some severe raillery 
on Louise's person and character. She finding 
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herself not onlv contemned, but insulted, her Booi^ 

w ' ' 111 

disappointed love turned into hatred, and since 
she could not marry, she resolved to ruin Bour- 
bon. 
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For this purpose she consulted v^rith the 
chancellor Du Prat, a man, who, by a base 
prostitution of great talents and of superior skill 
in his profession, had risen to that high office. ^ 

By his advice a law-suit ^was commenced a* 
gainst the constable, for the whole estate be- 
longing to the house of Bourbon. Part of it was 
claimed in the king's name, as having fallen to 
the crown ; part in that of Louisa, as the nearest 
heir in blood of the deceased duchess. Both- 
these claims were equally destitute of any foun- 
dation in justice; but Louise, by her solicita- 
tions and authority, and Du Prat, by employ- 
ing all the artifices and chicanery of law, pre- • 
vailed on the judges to order the estate to be se- 
questered. This unjust decision drove the con- 
stable to despair, and to measures which despair 
alone could have dictated. JAe renewed his in- Hissecnt 
trigues in the Imperial court, and flattering ^ST^th 
himself that the injuries w^hich he had suffered thecax. 
would justify his having recourse to any means 
in order to obtain revenge, he offered to trans- 
fer his allegiance from his natural sovereign ta 
the emperor, and to assist him in the conquest 
of France. Charles, as well as the king of Eng- 
land, to whom the secret wa:^ commutficated*^ 

* Rymer's Feeder, xiiu 794^ 
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expecting prodigious advantages from his revolt^ 
were ready to receive him with open arms, and 
spared neither promises nor aliarements which 
mi^ht help to confirm him in his resolution^ 

^ The emperor offered him in marriage his sister 
Eleanor, the widow of the king- of Portugal, 
with an ample portion. He was included as a 
prificlpal in the treaty between Charles and 
Henry. The counties of Provence and Dau-* 
phine were to be settled on him, with the title 
of king. The emperor engaged to enter Francef 
by the Pyrenees, and Henryj supported by the 
Flemings to invade Picardy ; while twelve thou- 
sand Germans^ levied at their common charge, 
were to penetrate into Burgundy, iand to act in 
concert with Bourbon, who undertook to raise 
six thousand men among his friends and vassals 
in the heart of the kingdom. The execution 

• of this deep-laid and dangerous plot was sus* 
pendedj until the king should cross the Alps 
with the only army capable of defending his 
dominions; and as he wrs far advanced in his^ 
march for that piypose, France was on the 
brink of destruction^. 

aiscovered. Happily for that kingdom, a riego<:iatiort 
which had now been carrying on for several 
months, though cotiducted with the most pro- 
found secrecy, and communicated only to a few 

* Thuani Hist. lib. i. q. 10. Heuter. Rer. Austr. lib. vin* 
A 18. p. 207. ' 
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chosen confkleQis, coM not altogetber escape 
the observation of the rest of th» constable s nu» 
merous retainers, rendered more inqunitive by *^^ 
finding that they were disfemsted. Two of tliese 
gave the king soaBe intimfttioiii of a mysteriotis 
correspoiMlence betweaiii tbeii! masler and the 
count de RoeuXf a JRlenoish nebieuian, of great ^t 
coafideoce: with tbe emperor. Francis, who 
coalid not bring liioiself to suspect that the first 
prince of the blood would b6:S0.ba&e as to be* 
Uay tbe kingdom, to its . ememieBy immedi^ttely 
l'ep«aired to Moulins, where the constable was 
in. bed, feigning indiapo3ition, that he.migbt not 
be. obliged to accoiapany thei king into Italy^ 
and. acquainted him of the intflUigence which 
he had received. fBonrbon vrith great soiemni* 
ty, and the most imposing affectation of inge- 
nuity and candour, asserted>^s own innocence; 
and as his health, he said^ waa now more con^ 
firmed, he promised^ to join.ttee army . within a 
few days. Francis, o|»en and.cadidid himself* 
and too apt jto be deceived by- the appearanqe 
of thpse. virtues in.;others,.gave<sttch cret^ittor 
whati be said, that; he refused; to arnest him, al- 
though advised to take that precaution by his 
wisest, counsellors; and, as. if the danger had 
been, over, he. continued his march, towarda 
Lyons... The constable set out soon afteiv seem*- September, 
ingly with an>iBtanti6n to followMhhn ; but turn- 
ing suddenly to the. left, he crossed the Rhone, FUes to 
and after infinite fatigue and peril, escaped all ^^^^' 
the parties which the king, ^ho became sensif 
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' ?i? ^ ^^* *®o late of his own credulity, sent out to m* 
tercept him, and reached Italy in safety*. 

Francis took ev^ery possible precaution to 
prevent the bad effects of the irreparable error 
which he had committed. He put garrisons in 
» all the places of strength in the constable** ter-» 
ritories. He seized all the gentlemen whom 
he could suspect of being his associates; and as 
he had not hitherto discovered the whole ex- 
tent of the conspirators schemes, nor knew how 
far the infection had spread among his subjects, 
he was afraid that his absence might encourage 
them to make some desperate attempt, and for 
that reason relinquished his intention of leading 
his army in person into Italy. 

French in- He did uot, howevcr, abandon his design on 
Miian^ the Milanese; but appointed admiral Bbnnivet 
to take the supreme command in his stead, and 
to march into that counljry with an army thir- 
ty thousand strong, Bonnivet did not owe this 
preferment to his abilities as a general ; for of 
all the talents requisite to form a great com- 
mander, he possessed only personal courage, the 
lowest and the most common. But he was the 
most accomplished gentleman in the French 
court, of agreeable manners, and insinuating 
address, and a sprightly conversation; and Fran- 
cis, who lived in great familiarity with his cour- 

m 

^ Mem. de Bellay> p. 6^, ^c* Pasquier Recherches de la 
France, p, 4-81. 
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tiers, was so charmed with these qu^lities^ that 
he honoured him, on all occasions, with the 
most partial and distinguished marks of his fa- 
voun He was, besides, the implacable enemy 
of BourboUf^ and as the king hardly knew whom 
to trust at that juncture, he thought the chief 
command could be lodged no where so safely 
as in his hands. 

COLONNA, who was entrusted with the de- Their itt 
fence of the Milanese, his own conquest, was 
in no condition to resist such a formidable ar- 
my. He was destitute of money sufficient to 
pay his troops, which were reduced to a smalt 
number by sickness or desertion, and had, for 
that reason, been obliged to neglect every pre* 
caution necessary for the security of the coun- 
try. The only plan which h^ formed was to' 
defend the passage of the river Tessino against 
the French; and as if he had forgotten how 
easily he himself had disconcerted a similar 
scheme formed by Lautrec, he promised with 
gi^eat confidence on its being effectual. But in 
spite of all his caution, it .succeeded no better 
with him than with Lautrec. Bonnivet passed 
the river without loss, at a ford which had been 
neglected, and the Imperialists retired to Milan^ 
preparing to abandon the town as soon as the 
French should appear before it. By an unac- 
countable negligence which Guicciardini im- 
putes to infatuation*, Bonnivet did not advance 

* Guic. lil). XV. 254* 
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* ^1? ^ ^^ thre6 or four days, and lost the opportumty^ 

\^v-w -with which his good fortuae presented him. 

J5a3* yy^Q c.itizenii recovered from their consternation ; 

Colonna^ still active at the age of fourscore^ 

^ and Morone, whose enmity to France render-^ 

ed him indefatigable, were employed nigbt and 

day in repairing the fortifications, in amas&ing 

provisions, in collecting troops from every quar-r 

terj and by the time the French approached, 

had put the city in a condition to stand a siege. 

Bonnivet, after some fruitless attempts on the 

town, which harassed his own troops more than 

the. enemy, was obliged ,by the inclemency of 

the season, to retire into winter quarters. 

» 

iJeathof During these transaetsons, pope Adrian 
died ; an event so much to the satisfaction of 
the Roman people, whose hatred or contempt 
of him augmented every day, that the night 
^ter his decease, they adorned the door of hi* 
chief physician's house with garlands, adding 
this inscription, TO THE DELIVERER OF 
HIS COUNTRY*, The cardinal de Medici 
instantly renewed his pretensions to the papal 
dignity, and entered the conclave with high 
expectations on his own part, and a general 
opinion of the people that they .would be suc- 
cessful. But thougk supported by the Impe- 
rial faction, possessed of great personal interest, 
and capable of all the artifices, refinements, and 
Corruption, which reign in those assemblies^ 

* Jovii Vit Adr, 127. 
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the obstinacy and intrigues of his rivals pro- * ^^^ * 
tracted the conclave to the unusual length of ^^y-n*/ 
fifty days. The address and perseverance of EieI;tbnof 
the cardinal at last surmounted every obstacle. Element 
He was raised to the head of the church, an,d Nov. 28. 
resumed the government of it by the name of 
Clement VII. The choice was universally ap- 
proved of High expectations were conceived 
of a pope, whose great talents and long expe** 
rience in business seemed to qualify him no 
less for defending the spiritual interests of the 
church, exposed to imminent danger by the 
progress of Luther's opinions, than for the con*r 
ducting its political operations with the pru-r 
dence requisite at such a difficult juncture; 
and who, besijdes these advantages, rendered 
the ecclesiastical state more respectable, by 
having in his hands the government of Flo« 
rence, together with the wealth of the family 
of Medici *. 



Cardinal Wolsey, not disheartened by Woiseydi*. 
the disappointment of his ambitious views at and mied 
the former election, had entertained more san- :^r^ 
guine hopes of success on this occasion. Hen* 
ry wrote to the emperor, reminding him of his 
engagements to second the pret^isions of his 
minister. Wolsey bestirred himself with acti- 
vity suitable to the importance of the prize 
for which he contended, and instructed bin . 
Hgents at Rome to spare neither promises nor 

* Guic. K XV. 263; 
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* n? ^ bribes in order to gain his end. But Charles 
had either amused him with vain hopes which 
he never intended to gratify, or he judged it 
impolitic to oppose a candidate who had such 
a prospect of succeeding, as Medici ; or per- 
haps the cardinals durst not venture to provoke 
the people of Rome, while their indignation 
against Adrian's memory was still fresh, by- 
placing another Ultra-montane on the papal 
Ihronci Wolsey, after all his expectations and 
endeavours, had the mortification to see a pope 
elected of such an age, and of so vigorous a 
constitutionj that he could not derive much 
comfort to himself from the chance of surviving 
him. This second proof fully convinced Wol- 
sey of the emperor's insincerity, anld it excited 
in him all the resentment which an haughty 
mind feelsr on being at once disappcnnted and 
deceived 5 and though Clement endeavoured 
to soothe his vindictive nature by granting him 
a commission to be legate in England during 
life, with such ample powers as vested in him 
almost the whole papal jurisdiction in that 
kingdom^ the injury he had now received made 
such an impression as entirely dissolved the tie 
which had united him to Charles, and from that 
moment he meditated revenge^ It was neces* 
sary, however to conceal his intention from hi« 
master, and to suspend the execution of it, un- 
til, by a dextrous improvement of the incidents 
which might occur, he should be able gradually 
to alienate the king's . affections from the em-* 
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jperor. For this reason, he was so far from ex- * J}P* 
pressing any uneasiness on account of the re- 
pulse whicli he had met with, that he abound- 
ed on every occasion, private as well as pubhc, 
in declarations of his high satisiiaction with 
Clement's promotion *. ^ 

Henry had, during the campaign, fulfilled, Henry's 
with great sincerity, whatever, he was bound to ^f^lmc^ 
perform by the league against France, though 
jpaore slowly than he could have wished. Hi,$ 
thoughtless profusion, and total neglect of oeicot 
nomy, reduced him often to gre^t straiti^ fpir 
money. The operations of war w^re now carr 
Tied on in Europe in a manper very dilferent 
from that which had long prevailed, Instead 
of armies suddenly assembled, which under , 
distinct chieftains follpwed their prince into the 
tield for a short space, and served ^t their owi^ 
cost, troops were now 'levied at gre^t charge, 
and received regularly considerable p^.y. In- 
stead of impatience on- both ?id^s to . bring 
^very qijiarrel to the issue of a battle, which 
commonly decided the fate of open couxitries, 
and allowed the barons together with their vas* 
sals, to return to their ordinary occupations j 
towns were fortified with great art, and defendr 
cd with much obstinacy ; war, from la very sim- 
ple, became a very intricate science; ^nd cam- 
paigns grew of course to be more tedious and 
less decisive. The expence which these alte* 

* Fiddes's Life of Wolsey, 294, &c. Herbe^rt. 
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^?iP'^ rations in the military system necessarily crea- 
ted, appeared mtolerable to nations hitherto 
unaccustomed to the burthen of heavy taxes. 
Hence proceeded the frugal, and even parsimO' 
nious spirit of the English parliaments in that 
age, which Henry, with all his authority, was 
seldom able to overcome. The commons, hav- 
ing refused at this •time to grant him the sup- 
plies which he demanded, he had recourse to 
the ample and almost unlimited prerogative 
which the kings of England then possessed, 
and by a violent and unusual exertion of it, 

^^ 20. raised the money he wanted. This, however, 
wasted so much time, that it was late in the 
season before his army, under the duke of Suf- 
folk, could take the field. Being joined by a 
considerable body of Flemings, Suffolk march- 
ed into Picardv, and Francis, from his ex- 
travagant eagerness to recover the Milanese, 
having left that frontier almost unguarded, he 
penetrated as far as the banks of the river 
Oyse, .within eleven leagues of Paris, filling that 
^capital with consternation. But the arrival of 
some troops detached by the king, who was still 
at Lyons; the active gallantry of the French 
officers, who allowed the allies no respite tiight 
or day ; the rigour of a most unnatural season, 
together with scarcity of provisions, compelled 

jToycmbcr. Suffolk to retire; and La Tramouillee, who 
commanded in those parts, had the glory not 
only of having checked the progress of a for- 
midable army with an handful of meni but of 
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driving them with ignominy out of the French ^^^ * 

territories ^. v^^v^w 

1583. 

The emperor's attempts upon Burgundy ^^^^^ 
and Guienne were not more fortunate, though mans and 
in both these provinces Francis was equally ill ^°** ^' 
prepared to resist them. The conduct and va* 
lour of his generals supplied his want of fore- 
sight ; the Germans, who made an irruption in- 
to one of these provinces, and the Spaniards^ 
who attacked the other, were repulsed with 
great disgrace. 

Thus ended the year 1593, during which Endofthf 
Francis's good fortune and success had been ^'^p"*^* 
such as gave all Europe an high ide^ of his 
power and resources. He had discovered and 
disconcerted a dangerous conspiracy, the au- 
thor of which he had driven into exile almost 
without an attendant ; he had rendered abortive 
all the schemes of the powerful confederacy 
formed against him ; he had protected his do- 
minions when attacked on three different sides j 
and though his army in the Milanese had not 
made such progress as might have been expect- 
ed from its superiority to the enemy in num- 
ber, he had recovered, and still kept possession, 
of one half of that dutchy. 

The ensuinff year opened with events more i5«4. 

.. ° -^ V. 1 • It Sentiments 

disastrous to r ranee, rontarabia was lost by of the new 

pope. 
* Herbert. Mem. de Beilay« 73, &c. 
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^ n?^ the cowardice or treachery of its governor la 
Vi-v-*^ I'aly, the allies resolved on an early and vigo-» 
Feb. 27. r<^"s effort in order to dispossess Bonnivetof that 
part of the Milanese which lies beyond the Te- 
si no. Clement, who, under the pontificates of 
Leo and Adrian, had discovered an icnpHcable 
enmity to Franpe, began now to view the power 
which the emperor was dciily acquiring in Ita- 
ly with so much jealousy, that he refused to ac- 
cede, as his predecessors had done, to the league 
against Francis, and forgetting private passions 
and animosities, laboured with the zeal which 
became his character, to bring about a recon- 
ciliation among the contending parties. But 
all his endeavours were ineffectual ; a numerous 
army to which each of the allies furnished their 
contingent of troops, was assembled at M dan 
Imperial by the beginning of March. Lannoy, viceroy 
^ke^e^ pf Naples, took the comipand of it upon Colon- 
fieid early. ^^^^ death, though the chief direction of railita- 

-ry operations was committed to Bourbon and 
the marquis de Pescara ; the latter the ablest 
and most enterprising of the Imperial generals;^ 
the former inspired by his resentment with new 
activity and invention, and acquainted so tho- 
roughly with the characters oi the French com-, 
pianders, the genius of their troops, and the 
strength as well as weakness of tlieir armies, as 
to be of infinitive service to the party which 
}\e had joined. But all these advg-ntages were 
pearly lost through the emperor's inability tp 
jraise money sufficient for executing the ya? 
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rious and extensive plans which he had formed. ^^^ ^ 
When his troops were commanded to march, v^^v-^^/ 
they mutinied against their leaders, demanding j^J^^td 
the pay which was due to them for some bvamutiny 

» •^ • of the 

months ; and disregarding both the menaces troops. 
and intreaties of their officers, threatened to pil-* 
lage the city of Milan, if they did not instant- 
ly receive satisfaction. Out of this diflicuhy 
the generals of the allies were extricated by 
Morone, who prevailing qn his countrymen, 
over whom his influence wa3 prodigious, to ad- 
vance the sum that was requisite, the army 
took the field *. 

BONNIVET was destitute of troops to oppose The Frenok 

this army, and still more of the talents which abaSdonthe 
could render him an equal match for its leaders. ^*'"*®*^ 
After various movements and encounters, de- 
scribed with great accuracy by the contempo- 
rary historians, a detail of which would now 
be equally uninteresting and uninstructive, he 
was forced to abandon the strong camp in 
which he had entrenched himself at Biagrassa. 
Soon after, partly by his own misconduct, part- 
ly by the activity of the enemy, who harassed 
and ruined his army by continual skirmishes, 
while they carefully declined a battle, which 
he often offered them ; and partly by the ca- 
price of 6000 Swiss, who refused to join his 
army, though within a day's march of it ; he 
was reduced to the necessity of attempting a 

* Guic. 1. XT. 267. Capella, 190. 
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retreat into France through the valley of Aost. 
Just as he arrived on the banks of the 3essia, 
and began to pass that river, Bourbon and Pes- 
cara appeared with the vanguard of the allies, 
and attacked his rear with great fury. At the 
beginning of the charge, Bonnivet, while exert* 
ing himself with much valour, was wounded so 
dangerously, that he was obliged to quit the 
field ; and the conduct of the rear was commit- 
ted to the chevalier Bayard, who, though so 
much a stranger to the arts of a court that he 
never rose to the chief command, was always 
called, in times of real danger, to the post of 
greatest difficulty and importance. He put 
himself at the head of the men at arms, and 
animating them by his presence and example to 
sustain the whole shock of the enemy's troops, 
he gained time for the rest of his countrymen to 
Death «f make good their retreat. But in this service he 

the chevR- , 

lierBayani, rcccivcd a wouud which he immediately per^ 
the French ccivcd to be mortal, and being unable to con- 
"°*y- tinue any longer on horseback, he ordered one 
of his attendants to place him under a tree, 
with his face towards the enemy ; then fixing 
his eyes on the guard of his sword, which he 
held up instead of a cross, he addressed' his 
J^rayers to God, and in this posture, which be- 
came his character both as a soldier and as a 
Christian, he calmly awaited the approach of 
death. Bourbon, who led the foremost of the 
demy's troops, found him in this situation, 
and expressed regret and pity at the sight. 
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** Pity not me," cried the high-spirited dieva* 
•* lier, 1 die as a man of honour ought, in the 
discharge of my duty: They indeed are ol> 
jects of pity, who fight agaii^st their king, 
their country, and their oath/' The marquis 
de Pescara, passing soon after, manifested his 
admiration of Bayard's virtues, as wdl as his 
sorrow for his fate, with the generosity of a 
gallant enemy ; and finding that he could wot be 
removed with safety from that spot, ordered a 
tent to be pitched there, and appointed proper 
persons to attend him. He died, notwithstand* 
ing their care, as his ancestors for several ge^ 
Derations had done, in the field of battle. Pes- 
cara ordered his body to be «mb&lm«d, and 
sent to his relations ; and such was the respect 
paid to military merit in that age, that the 
duke of Savoy commanded it to be received 
with royal honours in all the cities of liis domi- 
nions; in Dauphine, Bayard's ns^tive country, 
the people of all ranks came ottt iii a solemn 
procession to meet it*. 

BONNIVET led back the shattered remains of 
his army into France; and in one short cam- 
paign, Francis was stripped of all he had pos- 
sessed in Italy, and left without one ally iiitliat 
country. 

While the war, kindled by the emulation of p,"«!S*^ 

^ the refor- 

-^ . roation in 

.* BelJifor. Epitr. p. 73. Mem. de Bejlay, 75. Oeuv. d% Gennany. 

Brant, torn, yi* 108, &c. Pasquier Eechercbes^ p. 526. 
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^ nP ^ Charles and Francis, spread over so many coun- 
tries of Europe, Germany enjoyed a profound 
tranquiHity, extremely favourable to the refor- 
mation, which continued to make progress daily. 
During Luther's confinement in his retreat 
at Wartburg, Carlostadius, one of his disciples, 
animated with the same zeal, but possessed of 
less prudence and moderation' than his master, 
began to propagate wild and dangerous opi- 
nions, chiefly among the lower people. Kn- 
couraged by his exhortations, they rose in seve- 
ral villagej^ of Saxony^ broke into the churches 
with tumultuary violence, and threw down and 
destroyed the images with which they were 
adorned. Those irropul^r and outrageous pro- 
ceedings were so repugnant to all he elector's 
cautious maxims, that, if they had not receiV'^ 
ed a timely check, they could hardly have 
failed of alienating from the reformers a prince, 
no less jealous of his own authority, than afraid 
of giving offence to the emperor, and other pa- 
trons of the ancient opinions. Luther, sensible 
of the danger, immediately quitted his retreat, 
without waiting for Frederic's permission, and 

Maroh 6. returned to Wittemberg- Happily for the re- 
formation, the veneration for his person and 
authority was s]ti^ so great, that his appearance 
alone suppressed that spirit of extravagance 
which began to seize his party. Carlostadius 
and his fanatical followers, struqk dumb by- his 
, rebukes, submitted at once, and declard that 
they heard the voice of an angel, not of a man*, 

* Sleid. Hist. 51. Seckend. 193. 
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^ Before Luther left his retreat he bad begun ^^,9^ 

111* 

to translate the Bible into the German tongue, \-»-v^^-/ 
an undertaking of no less difficulty than im- Lutb«?' 
portance, of which he was extremely fond, and [^^*^* 
for which he was well qualified: He had a com- 
petent knowledge of the original languai^es; a 
thorough acquaintance with the style and sen- 
timents of the inspired writers; and though hia 
compositions in Latin were rude ^nd barbarous, 
he was reckoned a great master of the purity of 
his mother tongue, and could express himself \ 
with all the elegance of which it is capable. 
By his own assiduous application, together with 

the assistance of Melancthon and several other 

» 

of his disciples, he finished part of the New Tes- 
tament in the year 1522*; and the publication 
of it proved more fatal to the church of Rome, 
than that of ail his own works. It was read 
with wonderful avidity and attention by per- 
sons of every rank. They were astonished at 
discovering how contrary the precepts of the 
Author of our religion are, to the inventions of 
those priests who pretended to be his vicege- 
rents; and having now in their hand the rule of 
faith, they thought themselves qualified, by ap- 
plying it, to judge of the established opinions, 
and to pronounce when they were conformable 
to the standard, or when they departed from it, 
Thfe great advantages arising from Luther's 
translation of the Bible, encouraged the advo- 
cates for reformation, in the other countries of 
Europe, to imitate his example, and to publish 
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Ttersions of the Scriptures, in their respective 
languages. 



ti^il^^h About this time Nuremberg, Francfort, Ham- 
the rites of buFgb and several other free cities in Germany^ 
ehurcS*^ of the first rank, openly embraced the refoi-med 
religion, and bjr the authority of their magis- 
trates abolished the mass, and the other super^ 
stitious rites of popery*. The elector of Bran^ 
denburgh, the dukes of Brunswick and Lunen- 
burgh, and prince of Anhalt, became avow- 
ed patrons of Luther's opinions, and counte- 
nanced the preaching of them among their 
subjects. 



Meuum The court of Rome beheld this growing de- 

by Adrian fcction with great concern; and Adrian's first 

chcckThe ^arc after his arrival in Italy, had been to deli* 

[J|]^8?^|^ berate with the cardinals concerning the pro- 

■atioii. per, means of putting a stop to it. He was 

profoundly skilled in scholastic theology, and 

^ ; having been early celebrated on that account, 

V ^e still retained such an excessive admiration 

of the science to which he was first indebted 

for his reputation and success in life, that he 

considered Luther's invectives against the school* 

ihen, particularly Thomas Aquinas, as little less 

; than blasphemy. AH the tenets of that doctor 

: appeared to him so clear and irrefragable, that 

he supposed every person who called in quesh 

tion or contradicted them, to be either blinded 

by ignorance, or to be acting iii opposition to 

* Seckend. 241. Chytraei Contin. Krantzii, 003- 
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the CQBVfction of his own mind: Of course, bo 
pope was ever more bigotted or inflexible with 
regard to points of doctrine than Adrian; he ^^^ 
pot only maintained them as Leo had done, be-^, 
came they were ancient, or because it was dan- 
gerous for the church to allow of innovations, 
but I)e adhered to them with the zeal of a theo* 
logian, and with the tenaciousness of a dispu*- 
tant. At the same time bis own manners being 
extremely simple^ and uninfected with any of 
the vices which reigned in the court of Rome> 
he was as sensible of its corruptions as the re- 
formers themselves, and viewed them with no 
less indignation. The brief which he addressed November. 
to the diet of the empire assembled at Nurem- ^^^^' 
berg, and the instructions which he gave Che- 
regato, the nuncia whom he sent thither, were 
framed agreeably to these views. On tfafe one 
hand, be condemned Luther's opinions with 
more asperity ^nd rancour of expression 'than 
Leo had ever used; he severely censured th^ 
princes of Germany for suffering him to spread 
his pernicious tenets^ by their neglecting to 
execute the edict of the diet at Worms, and 
required them> if Luther did not instantly re* 
tract his errors, to destroy him with fire as a 
gangrened and incurable member, in like m^li^ 
ner as Dathaq and Abiram had been cut off by 
Moses, Ananias and Sapphira by the apostles^ 
and John Huss and Jerome of Prague by their 
ancestors*. On the other hand, he, with great 

* Fascic. Rejr. expat k, fugMAd. S42^ 
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candour, and in the raost explicit terms^ ac- 
knowledged the corruptions of the Romai) court 
to be the source from which had flowed most of 
the evils that the church now felt or dreaded; 
he promised to exert all his authority towards 
reforming these abuses, with, as much dispatch 
as the nature and inveteracy of the disorders 
would admit; and he requested of them to give 
him their advice with regard to the most eiFec- 
tual means of suppressing that new heresy which 
had sprung up among them^. 



iHet of Na- 
remberg 
propose a 
general 
council as 
the proper 
lemedy. 



The members of the diet, after praising the 
pope's pious aind laudable intentions, excused 
themselves for not executing the edict of Worms, 
by alleging that the prodigious increase of Lu- 
ther's followers, as well as the aVersion to the 
court of Rome among their other subjects on 
account of its innumerable exactions, rendered 
such an attempt not only dangerous, but im- 
possible. They affirmed that the grievances of 
Germany, which did not arise from imaginary 
injuries, but from impositions no less real than 
intolerable, as his Holiness would learn from a 
catalogue of them which they intended to lay 
before him, called now for some new and effica- 
cious remedy ; and, in their opinion, the only 
remedy adequate to the disease, or which af- 
forded them any hopes of seeing the church re- 
stored to soundness and vigour, was a General 
Council. Such a council, therefore, they ad* 
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irtsed him, after obtaining the emperor's con- b^ok 
sent, ^o assemble, without delay, in one of the v^-v^^i*/ 
great cities of Germany, that all who had right ^^^' 
to be prfesent oiight deliberiate with freedom, 
and propose their opiniotis with such boldness^ 
as th^. dangerous situation of religion at this 
juncture required*. 

: ■ i; • ■ • 5 V ■ : 

The nuncio, more artful than hisn^ast^r, and Artifices oT 
better acquainted with the political views and to dixie iu 
interests of the Roman court, was startled at 
the proposition of a council, iand easily foresaw 
how dangerous such an assembly might prove, 
at a time when many openly deniied the papal 
authority, and the reverence and siibknission 
yielded to it visibly declined among all. For 
that reason he employed his utmost address iti 
order to prevail 7 on- the members of the diet to 
proceed themselves with greater severity against 
the Lutheran heresy, and to relinquish their 
propo^l concerning a General Council to be 
held in Germany. Thfey, perceiving the nuncio 
to be more solicitous about the interests of the 
Boman. court, than the tranquillity of the em- 
pire^or purity of the church, remained inflexi- 
ble, and continued to prepare the catalogue of 
their grievances to be presented to the popef; 
The nuncio, that he might not be the bearer of 
a renH>nstrance so disagreeable to his odurtj 

* Fascic- Rer. exp«t. & fugiend. p. 346< . 
f Ibid. 349. V 
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B^« feft Nfaremberg abruiitly^ wilhout tafcin^ \e»r9 

isti. 

the diet The iemikr tminmi iKreordftigtv, for the ec- 
ristof an elesuiBti^s^ althoygh they g^ive no iippmitifm, 
gri^^ cl«l n^ think ft- d^eiit t0 joiti with tb^tti, d#eir 
m the pope, ^p the list (so fatmaus in the Oettnan antiiJ«) of 
an hultdrcd grievances^ which the empire im- 
j>nted to tJK ihifquitous domraiofl of tk^ papal 
itti This iisi eontHified griertmccB much of 
tifte.satoe natare with that prepared under tb^ 
frigix of Maxitniliati. It would be tedious to 
enumerate each of them^ tbfey eompfaMneii of 
Ihe mms ekaoted for tlispeiisKtians^ absolutions^ 
mod indillgettces ; ' of the expetice aristng fi^om 
tbe la^tHsuitfi carried by appeal to Rome ^ of the 
mnttiiaeral>le abuses occasioned by reBervations^ 
oommendmhs^ and annaHes ; of tbe eKettiption 
from civil jorisdiction which the elergy bad ob» 
fainedi of ^e ^vti by which they brought afi 
wtnlar ca«3el^ under the cogniimnce of tbe ee« 
desiastifcfcl judg^; of the indecent and profli* J 
gate liv^s. iwbich not a few off tbe dergy ledf 
and of )varioi:B -other partveulars» mluiyof wbidb 
hav^ already been mentioned amoog the cir«* 
tmmstMces that eoivtribnted to the fatourable 
r^oeption^ cfr to the quick progress of* Ln therms 
dBGtriiiBl. 3n the end itfaey couehidedy that if 
(he boly Jbee *did not speedily deliver them from 
those intolerable burdens, they had determined 
to endure them no longer, and would employ 

^ Fiatscic. Rer. etpet & fugiencL 376« 
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♦he power a»d authority with which God had ^?,^^ 
entrusted theixi> in order to prwure relief*. 
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Instead of such severities against lather ije 

, , . #. 11 I • 1 J of the diet, 

aad \x\^ followers as the nuRf^lo haa re^oinr. March 6» 
roendedv the rwd^j or ediet of th? diet ccuiklWB- ^^^' 
ed o£ily a general injunction to all ranks of vc^o^xk 
to wait with patience for the determinations af 
the council which was to be assembled^ and ii^ 
the mean time not to publish any new opinions 
contrary to the established doctrines o( the 
church; together with an admonition to al( 
preachers to abstaiil fronn matters qf control 
yer$y in their di^ourses to the people^ and tO 
conhne themselve? (0 the pli^in and inftruQtii^ 
truths of religipnf. 

The reformers derived great advantage from 'tws ditt of 
the transactions of thi$ diet^ as they affbrded Ittothe 
them the fullest and most authentic evidence ^^^ 
that gross corruptions prevailed in the court of 
Rome, and that the empire was load^ by tho 
clergy with insupportable burdens. With re^ 
gard to the former^ they had now the testimony 
of the pope himself, that their invectives and 
accusations wer(^ not malicious or ill founded* 
As to the latter> the representatives ojf the Qer-r 
maHic bodyi in an assembly wbei?e the patrons 
Df the new opinions were far from being l^hQ 
most numerous or powerful, had pointed out as 
tfh§ chief grievances of the empire, those very 
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^ n?^ practices of the Roihish church against whicfr 
Luther and his disciples wer^ accustomed tor 
declaim. Accordingly, in all their controversial 
* writings after this period, they often appealed 
to Adrian's declaration, and to the hundred grie-* 
vances, in confirmation of whatever they ad-* 
vanced concerning the dissolute manners, or in-' 
satiable ambition and rapaciousness, of the pa- 
lpal courts 

Adrian's At Rotfie, Adristu's conduct was considered 

censured at ^s a pro^of of the most childish simplicity and 
*^®' imprudence. Men trained up amidst the arti- 
fices and corruptions of the papal coutt, and 
accustomed to judge of actions not by what 
was just, but by what was useful, were asto- 
nished at a pontiff, who, departing from the 
wise maxims of his predecessors, acknowledged 
disorders which he ought to have concealed; 
and forgetting bis own dignity, asked advice of 
those to whom he was entitled to prescribe. 
By such an excess of impolitic sincerity, they 
were afraid that, instead of reclaiming the ene- 
mies of the 'church, he would render them more 
presumptuous, and instead of extinguishing he- 
resy, would weaken the foundations of the pa- 
pal power, or stop the chief sources from which 
wealth flowed into the church^. For this rea- 
son the cardina^ls and other ecclesiastics of 
greatest eminence in tiie papal court indus- 
tfiously opposed all his schemes of reformation^ 

« F. t^aiil/HisL of Counc* p. 28. Pallavic. Hist. 58. - 
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ctndl>y throwing objections and difliculties in *9jp^ 
liis way, endeavoured to retard or to defeat the 
execution of them. Adrian, amazed, on the one 
band, at the obstinacy of the Lutherans, dis- 
gusted, on the other, with the manners axvd 
maxims of the Italians, and finding himself uiv- 
^ble to correct either the one or the other, of- 
,ten lamented his Own situation, and often Ibok- 
-ed back with pleasure on that period of his life 
when he was onjy dejan pf Louvain, a more 
humble but happier station, in which little was 
expected frOm him, and there was nothing tQ< 
frusjkrate his good intentiojQs *• 



Clement VII. his successor, excelled Adrian clement** 

Dieasnres 

<as much in the arts of government, as he was against lu- 
inferior to him in purity of life, or uprightness his dread of 
of intention. He was animated not only with l^^^ 
the aversion which all popes naturally bear to /.^^ , 
a council, but having gained his own election ^ 
by means very uncanonical, he was afraid of ^'-v/i^ 
;an assembly that might subject it to a scrutiny ^ 
which it could not stand. He determined,/- •^'^/lo.^v 
therefore, by every possible means, to elude the 
demands of the Germans, both with respect to 
th^ calling of a council, and reforming abusers 
.in the papal court, which the rashness and in- 
-capacity of his predecessor ha4 brought upon 
iiim. For this purpose, he miade choice of car- 
dinal Campeggio^ W artful man, often entrusted ^ 
by bis predecessor^ with negociations of ii^ppfr 

* Jovii Vk. Adr. p. US. ' 
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JPebruary. 
The nego- 
ciations fif 
bis n<.*ncio 
ina Beonnd 
diet at Nu- 



attended 

withlitUe 

cSteL 



tance, as his nuncio to the diet of the empire 
assembled again at Nuremberg. 

CaMPEGGTO, without taking any notice of 
what had passed in the last meeting, exhorted 
the diet) in a long discourse, to execute the 
edict of Worms with vigour, as the only effeo 
tual means of suppressing Luther's doctrines* 
The diet in return, desired to know the pope's 
intentions concerning the council, and the re- 
dress of the hundred grievances. The former 
the nuncio endeavoured to elude by general 
and unmeaning declarations of the pope's reso- 
lution to pursue such measures as would be for 
the greatest good of the church. With regard 
to the latter, as Adrian was dead before the 
catalogue of grievances reached Rome, atid of 
itonsequence it had not been regularly laid be- 
fore the present pope, Campe^^o took advaiH 
tage of this circumstance to decline naaking 
any definitive answer to them in Clement's 
name ; though, at the same tim/, he observed* 
that their catalogue of grievances contained 
many particulars extremely indecent and unda<- 
tiful, and that the publishing it by their own 
authority was highly disrespectful to the Ro^ 
man see. In the end, he renewed his demand^ 
of their proceeding with vigour against Luther 
and his adherents. But though an ambassador^ 
from the emperor^ who was at that time very 
isolicitous to gain the pope, warmly seconded 
the nuncio, with many professions of his mast 
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ter's zeal for the honour and dignity of the par 
pal see, the recess of the diet was conceived 
in terms of almost the same import with the 
former, without enjoining any additional seve- 
rity against Luther and his party ^« 

Before he left Germany, Campeggio, in or*- 
der to amuse and soothe the people, published 
certain articles for the amendment of some dis- 
orders and abuses which prevailed among the 
inferior clergy ; but this partial reformation, 
which fell so far short of the expectations of 
the Lutherans, and of the demands of the diet, 
gave no satisfaction, and produced little effect. 
The nuncio, with a cautious hand, tenderly lop- 
ped a few branches; the Germans aimed a 
deeper blow, and by striking at the root wished 
to exterminate the evil f. 

* S^ckend. 2S6. Sleid. Hist. 66. f Seckjend. 99Z 
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HE expulsion of the French, both out of views of 
the Milanese and the republic of Genoa, was JJaJs w^k 
considered by the Italians, as the termination aspect to 
of the war between Charles and Francis ; and Francis. 
as they began immediately to be apprehensive 
of the emperor, when they saw no power re- 
maining in Italy capable either to controul or 
oppose him, they longed ardently for the re- 
establishment of peace. Having procured the 
restoration of Sforza to his paternal dominions, 
which had been their chief motive for entering 
into confederacy with Charles, they plainly dis- 
oovered their intention to contribute no longer 
towards increasing the emperor's superiority 
over hi$ rival, which was already become the 
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object of ther jealousy. The » pope especially, 
whose natural timidity increased his suspicions 
of Charles's designs^ endeavoured by his remon- 
strances to inspire him with uipderation^ and 
incline him to peace. 



solves to in- 



But the emperor, intoxicated with success^ 
and urged on by his own ambition, no less than 
by Bourbon's desire of revenge, contenmed Cle- 
ment's admonitions, and declared his resolution 
of ordering his army to pass the Alps, and to 
invade Provence, a part of his m9i*$ 4w^}n\onSp 
where, as he least dreaded an attack, he was 
least prepared to resist it. His most experienc- 
ed ministers dissuaded him from undertaking 
$uch an enterprise with a feeble army, and an 
exhausted treasury; but he relied so mucfh on 
hating obtained tfat coocurreftce of the kisg of 
England^ and on the hopes whii^, Bii>iirbon> 
with the confidence and crediditji miterftl lo 
exiles, eirtertained of being j<^ned hy a nuai^rond 
body of hh partmtn$ as 90im as tbe injtperial 
troops ^ould eo^er France, tbfit ^e pieweled 
obstinately in the measure. Heory imdfirtodt 
to furnish an hundred tfaousaiid duotit^ towiM:4s 
de£*ayiiig the expence of the expeditkm ^unring 
the first mobth» and had it in his choii^ie mtlMt 
to continue the payment of that sun. monthly i 
or to invade Pieardy befi^nf. the end of July witb 
an army capable of acting with v^ttv. Tbo 
emperor engaged tp attack G^iemifi irt tbe san^ 
time with: a considerabie bodyof mehs and if 
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these enterprises proved successful, they agreed, * ?v^ "^ 
that Bourbon, besides the territories which he ^^^-s,^ 
had lost, should be put in possession of Prp- ^^ 
vence, with the title of king, and should do 
homage to Henry as the lawful king of France, 
for his new dominions. Of ail the parts of this 
extensive but extravagant project, the invasion 
of Provence was the only one which was execut- 
ed. For although Bourbon, with a scrupulous 
delicacy, altogether unexpected after the part 
which he had acted, positively refused to ac- 
knowledge Henry's title to the crown of France, 
and thereby absolved him from any obligation 
to promote the enterprise, Charles's eagerness 
to carry his own plan into execution did not in 
any degree abate. The army which he em- 
ployed for that purpose amounted only to 
eighteen thousand men; the command of which 
was given to the marquis de Pescara, with in- 
structions to pay the greatest deference to 
Bourbon *s advice in all his operations^ Pes- T***^™^- 
caria passed the Alps without opposition, and terPro- " 
entering Provence, laid siege to Marseilles. A^|^sta4: 
Bourbon bad advised him rather to march to- 
wards Lyons, in the neighbourhood of which 
city his territories were situated, and where of 
course his influence was most extensive; but 
the emperor was so desirous to get possession 
of a port, which would, at ail times secure him 
an easy entrance into France, that by his au- 
thority he overruled the Constable's opinion. 
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and directed Pescara to make the reduction of 
Marseilles his chief object*. 

1524. 

Prudent Francis, who forcsaw, but was unable to 

Tj^dT* prevent, this attempt, took the most proper pre- 
cautions to defeat it. He laid waste the ad- 
jacent country, in order to render it more diffi- 
cult for the enemy to subsist their army ; he 
rased the suburbs of the city^ strengthened its 
fortifications, and threw into it a numerous gar- 
rison under the command of brave and experi- 
enced officers. To these, nine thousand of the 
citzens, whom their dread of the Spanish yoke 
inspired with contempt of danger, joined them- 
^selves; by their united courage and . industry, 
all the efforts of PeScara's military skill, and of 
Bourbon's activity and revenge, were rendered 
abortive. Francis, meanwhile, had leisure to 
assemble a powerful army under the walls of 
Avignon, and no sooner began to advance to- 
wards Marseilles, than the Imperial troops, ex- 
hausted by the fatigues of a siege which had 
jmT»eriaiists lastcd forty days, weakened by diseases, and aU 
r^^ most destitute of provisions, retired with preci- 
^^ ^^' pitation towards Italyf. 

If, during these operations of the army in 
Provence, either Charles or Henry had attacks 
ed France in the manner which they had pro- 
jected, that kingdom must have been exposed 

* Guic. 1. XV. 273, &c. Mem. de Bellay, p. 80. ' 
t Guic. 1. XV. 277. Ulloa Vita dell Carlo V. p. 93. 
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lb the most imminent danger. Bat on thk, as. ^^,?^ 
well as on many other occasions, the emperor N^i"«v-i*/ 
found that the extent of his revenues was not ^^^** 
adequate to tlie greatness of his schemes, or the 
ardour of his ambition, and the want of money 
obliged him, though with much reluctance, to 
circumscribe his plan, and to leave part of it 
unexecuted. Henry, disgusted at^ BourbonV 
refusing to recognize hrs right to the drown of 
France ; alarmed at the motions of the Seotsy 
whom the solicitations of the French king had 
pertvuaded to march towards the borders of 
England ; and no longer incited by his minister, 
who was become extremely cool with regard to 
all the emperor's interests, took no measures to 
support an enterprise of which, as of all new 
undertakings, he had been at first excessively 
fond*. 

If the king of France had been satisfied with F^-ancis 

6l3t6d with 

having delivered his subjects from this formida- hk succoiiv 
ble invasion, if he had thought it enough to 
dhew all Europe the facility with which the in- 
ternal strength of his dominions enabled him to 
fesist the invasion of a foreign enemy, eveu 
when seconded by the abilities and powerful 
efforts of a rebellious subject, the campaign, 
notwitlistanding the loss of the Milanese, would 
have been far from ending ingloriously. But 
Francis, animated with courage more becoming 
a soldier than a general -, pushed on by arabi- 

.*^ Fiddes's Life of Wolsey, Append. No. 70, 7 J, 72. 
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^'^^ tion, enterprising rather than (onsiderate; aad 
>»^ v ^fc^ too apt to be elated with success; was fond of 
^^^ every undertaking that seemed bold and. ad-i 
venturous. Such an undertaking, the situation 
of bis affairs, at that juncture, naturally pre« 
Resolves to sented to his view. He bad under bis com 
Milanese, maud onc of the most powerful and best ap^ 
pointed armies France had ever brought into 
the field, which he could not think. of disband'^ 
ing without having employed it in any active 
service. The Imperial troops had been oblige 
ed to retire almost ruined by hard duty, and 
disheartened with ill success; the Milanese had 
been left altogether without defence; it was 
not impossible to reach that country before 
Pescara, with his shattered forces, could arrive 
there; or if fear should add speed to their re^ 
treat, they were in no condition to make head 
against his fresh and numerous troops ; and 
Milan would now, as in former instances, sub* 
mit without resistance to a bold invader. These 
considerations, which were not destitute of 
plausiblity, appeared to his sanguine teit^per to 
be of the utmost weight. In vain did his wisest 
ministers and generals represent to him th0 
danger of taking the field at a season so far adt 
vanced, with an army composed chiefly of 
Swiss and Germans, to whose caprice3 1im3 
would be subject in all his operations, and oa 
whose fidelity his safety must absolutely de* 
pend. In vain did Louise of Savoy advance by 
hasty journies towards ProveQce> ibat she might 
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himt ail her authority in dissuading her s&n *^y ^ 
from such a rash enterprise. Francis disre- s-^v^*/ 
g^ded the remonstrances of his subjects ; and ^ 
that he might save himself the pain of an inter* 
view witii his mothet*, whose counsels he had 
determined to reject, he began his march be* 
fore her arrival; appointing her> however, by 
ivay of atonement for that neglect, to be regent Appoiirts 
of the kingdom during his absence. Bonnivet, i^nt dur- 
by his persuasions, contributed not a little to-^|^^^*^ 
eoa6rm Francis in this resolution. That fa* 
vourite, who strongly resembled his master in 
all the defective parts of his character, was led, 
by his natural impetuosity, warmly to approve 
of such an enterprise ; and being prompted be- 
tides by his impatience to revisit a Milanese 
lady, of whom be had been deeply enamoured 
during bis late expedition, he' is said, by fats 
flattering descriptions of her beauty and ao^ 
eomplisfaments, to have inspired Francis, who 
tras extremely susceptible of such passions, 
with an equal desire of seeing her ^. 

• The French passed the Alps at Mount operafiow 

' ^ in the Mi- 

Cenis; and as their success depended on dis- iaues«. 
patch,' they advanced with the greatest dili^ 
gence. Pescara, who had been obliged to take 
a longer and more difficult route by Monaco 
and Final, was soon informed of their inten* 
tion ; and being sensible that nothing but the 
firesence of his troops could save the Mil;iiaese^ 

^ OeB?« de Brafit. too)« vi. 1^% 
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^^y^ marched with such rapidity, that he reachecl 
Alva on the same day that the French army 
arrived at Vercelli. Francis, instructed by 
Bonnivet's error in the former campaign, ad- 
vanced directly towards Milan, where the ua-^ 
expected approach of an enemy so powerful^ 
occasioned such consternation and disorder^ 
that although Pescara entered the city with 
some of his best troops, he found that the de^ 
fence of it could not be undertaken with any 
probability of success; and having thrown a 
garrison into the citadel, retired through one 
gate, while the French were admitted at ano* 
ther *. 



iTmbarras- These brisk motious of the French mdnareli 

siug state 
•f the itn- 
perialisttf. 



•ftheim- disconcerted all the schemes of defence which 



the Imperialists had formed. Never, indeed^ 
did generala attempt to oppose a formidable in^ 
yasion under such circumstances of disadvaii»> 
tage. Though Charles possessed dominions 
more extensive than any other prince in Eu-» 
rope, and had, at this time, no other army but 
that which was employed in Ldmbardy, which 
did hot amount to sixteen thousand men, hi^ 
prerogative in all his different states was so lif 
mitedi and his subjects, without whose consent 
he could raise no taxes^ discovered such unwil* 
lingness to burden themselves with new or exr 
traordinary impositions, that even this small 
body of.troops was in want of pay, of ammuaif 

' * Mem-.d^ Bellay, p. 8h Guic, I xt. 27S, ^ 
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tion, of provisions, and of clothing In such 
^situation, it required all the wisdoro of Lan- 
noy, the intrepidity of Pescara, and the impla- 
cable resentment of Bourbon, to preserve them 
from sinking under despair, and to inspire 
them with resQlution to attempt, or sagacity t(^ 
discover, what was essential to their safety^ 
To the efforts of their genius, and the activity 
of their zeal, the emperor was more indebted 
for the prQseryation of his Italian dominions 
than to his own power. Lannoy, by mortgag- 
ing the revenues of Naples, procured some mo- 
ney which was immediately applied towards 
providing the. army with whatever was most 
necessary *. Pescara, who was beloved and al- 
most adored by the Spanish troops, exhorted 
them to shew the world by. their engaging to 
serve the emperor in that dangerous exigency, 
without making any immediate demand of pay, 
that they were animated with sentiments of 
honour very different from those of, mercenary 
soldiers; to which propositipn that gallant body 
of men, with an unexampled generosity, gave 
their: consent f . Bourbon having raided a con- 
siderable sum, by pawning his jewels, set out 
for Germany, where his influence was 'great, 
that by his presence he might hasten the levy- 
ing of troops for the Imperial service J. 

* Guic. 1. XV. 280. * ' 

t Jovii Vit. Davali, lib. xv. p. 386. Sandov. vol i; 621. 
»UUoa Vita dcil Carlo V. p. 94, &c. Vita dell Emperor Car- 
los V. per Vera y Zuniga, p. 36* 

X Mem. de Bellay, p. 83. 
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si^es Pa- m-y '^5 »fe*f€d to IMi »wi ttife Ad«a, 4m iiftte* 

Via, y -^ 

%iaib(^ ^(Mtt, #tl^h P^l^dttf a ^^ nes^lv^ed't^ ^btrli^ 
October 28. YK3ihtlWy1^ tfefiit ef »hte ^tticr geWeWls, tefd^^iegie 

•thfe bliHfcs ♦^f »{htft r*i*f. fitft llife ftiWlfft«ftil)li& 

-a^id %he ftti^fild ^e«iief&I(», ^^t^^Jble of ^ ^o>^^ 
*fe«J«Hebroe, feHd Ihrbwii *mo *hfe toKvh ^k glii*i«« 
<^i))po^ed of U\n thOu^lfd ^^1^1*^195 ^^^ %h«i 
•eo^tti^fid <tf Atft^Jttio *e lieyVft, %i»i ^c«!- «f 
-high ^j^stlak} ^©f igWat fe'Mpfertttfltefe; ^ftt^pwfeift, 

fiimfe^ilWs (#'di^hgrillrt)*teg *ii*M ^^t^mp^ 
IjUo, for •ttea 'fettsoh, ^s iv^ll as ^fWsi %ig IrtiVittg 
^mi long laibtiimo^eA fetfSh \k^ ob^y ^aWd 4ft) 'Gomv 

^Wd^Mo ^tocmre Su(5c«ss. 

^' e& PR ATffc^S I^Osedttt^a '*lie^gfe with ^obStinfeSy 
equal to (he -r atJhnfess ^wJ*h ^hidh^hfe trafl tttiSe^ 
taken it* During three months, every thing 
known to the ^engineers -of Ihat age, ^r that 
-o6xdd he Jcififected by thfe <?aloiir Of *i6 #0opfls 



i^ft^e ^¥M ptnJoflisfeod At £i9n(i€;,« odS^rio^B: 3 rewind 
to mj pj^rfon n/iiQ ic^id^ Audi tilite Innpieititi m« 
my, lost in the month of^October in the m&smr 
tains between France and Lombardy, and which 

h^i 9^ k^m ^€S9i4 €if ;9io(^ AbAt iim^. 

2^E§r^A> ireH aofiUfaijited nntii the idUffioidtiisi^ tb« toim 
Widor wJdich liis ^oimAvym^sk jbbonwd^ Mid '^ d«feixied. 
impoflsy^iUtjr jof thear &€nig, jo ^he fields ^radi 
4 poviwful Jirpty as fomuad tim si^ge of V^^ 
ftlMied iUb ioxdgr faopa.of safety io bis owtft yi^« 
Awoe land xra^odir. Tiie eifiDcrte of >b0th iv^ne jesc* 
i;iii»pniiaary, and m .proftortijQp /to ttbe import 
.Awce <if iiia iplae^, wbh :the defenpe <d which, 
iie itpm; entnusted. £Ie intfiODuptAd tahe jsp- 
fffMcbes of the Ffeiush by <ireqiiQiil; aod&uir 
AViS fifdlias^ fiahiand (tfaa bpeachesiinade )by (Ibetr 
-wtiUory* he lereotedm^w laroxfes, iviuxdi a^];i^ai»4 
ip he aoarc^y infienrior iidvi .fiferengfth te idie acigi- 
Htl fionktficatkins. He iiepulaed the diesie^ecs 
^ ^\ .tbeir assanhs^ and by his •ewn exain-ple^ 
JbFOU^it >t2ot oc^ Jdie igaftrison, ^but the oiihahi- 
ia^%$9 to bear ihe roost jsexere fadiigijies, and to 
^dMeoiMber the ^oealie^ dangers iwrithout mur- 
mur iog. The rigour lof <the seafion coQspired 
nBra)th h:» endeavicmnB i>Q netording the progress 
^the French. £ran£is ja^eiaftpUng .to ibeoqnie 
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mtfstet of the town; by diverting the eottrse o/ 
the Tesino, which is its chief defence on one 
side, a sudden inundation of the river destroys 
ed, in one day, the Isibour of many weeks, and 
swept away aU the mounds which his army 
had raised with inffinvte toily as well as at great 
expence*^ 

I , 

The pope Notwithstanding the slow progress of the 

concludes a . . 

treaty of bcsicgers, and the glory which Ley va acquired 
■e^taUity. j^y j^j^ gallant defence, it was not doubted but 

that the town would. at last be obliged to sur- 
render. The pope, who already considered the 
French arms as superior in Itaiyy beoame im- 
patient to disengage himself froixi bis connec- 
tions with the emperor, of whose designs he 
was extremely jealous, apd to enter into terms 
of friendship with Francis. As Clement's timid 
and cautious temper rendered him incapable 
of following the bold plan which Leo had £^mi- 
ed, of delivering Italy froiiii the yoke of both the 
rivals, he returned to the more obvious and prac- 
ticable, scheme of employing the power of the 
one to balance and to restrain that of the other. 
For* this reason, he did not "dissemble his satis- 
faction at seeing the French king recover MilaD, 
as )ie hoped that the dread o£;;Sjlich a neighbour 
would be some check upon the *ekiperor's am- 
bition, which no power in Italy was now able 
to controul. He laboured hard to bring about 
a peace that would secure Francis in the pos- 

* Guic. 1. XT. 280. Ukifii^ .Vita 4i Carlo V. p. 95. 
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session of 1;iis new conquests; and as .Charles, ^9„^* 
who was always inflexible in the prosecution v^n^^^p/ 
of bis schemes, rejected the proposition with ^^^* 
disdain, and with bitter exclamations against 
the pope, by whose persuasions, while cardinal 
de Medici, be had been Induced to invade the 
Milanese, Clement immediately concluded a 
treaty of neutraUty with the king of France, 
in which the republic of Florence was includied*, 

'Francis having, by this transaction, depriv-^ f^^9 
ed the emperor of his two most powerful allies, Napi©?, 
and at tlie same time having secured a passage 
for his own troops through their territories, 
formed a scheme of attacking the kingdom c^ 
Naples, hoping either to over-run that country, 
which was left altogether without defence, or 
that at least such an unexpected invasion would 
oblige the vicieroy to recal part of the Imperial 
army out of the Milanese For this purpose he 
ordered six thousand men to march under the 
command of John Stuart duke of Albany. But 

Pescara, foreseeing that the effeot of this diver- 
sion would depend entirely upon the operations 
of the armies in the Milanese, persuaded Lan7 
Xioy to disregard Albany's motionsf, and to 
bend his whole force against the king himself; 
so that Francis not only weakened his army 
very unseasonably by this great detachment^ 
but incurred the reproach of engaging top rash- 
ly. in chimerical and extravagant projects. 

* Guic, 1. XV. 282. 265, t ^^^* !• ^ev. 285, 
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fit tfti* tiAi« the g&rt\^Mi of Pafi* #a* f^^ 
ced td eitfemify ; their awttiunifeiott afttt pfoVi- 
Efiortfof *^^ns b'e^an f6 far!; the G^rmatis, dfVhofii H 
]^« and ^as chiefly corttpojied, tovlng rete?f*ed tto pay 
for . set^h ttionths*, thtf»«f etied f o^ de^€^ f h« 
tOf\Vn iirto tlie €lnemy's hands, afirf toiAd httrdly 
t525. be re6ti*a(ttied ftottt ttiutrnjr by dfl Ley Vtt'^ m- 
dre^s ind aafhoritjr. The lAflp^riAl geH^t^^h, 
who T^t^m ft5 strattgei-s t6 his sttuatt^^ sAW th6 
necessity of marching without loss of time to 
Ins refief. iThtd they h^d noW tw ihtW p^ev: 
Twelve thousand Gerrtitos, whotfl thi^ ^ttl aftd 
Activity o^ Boufbdrt taught *o^ ttfovfe With ttti^ 
usual rapidity, h^ entered Lohihafdy tindfef 
his coTlfimatid, slhd rendered the Itttperta* AHiif 
nearly dqvfd W th^t 6f the t^rerichj gi^eartly AU 
ftlinished by the a&seh€Je 6f the body fafld^r Al^ 

fctttty, ais well ajs by the fatigues of the feie^e^ 

and the rigoiir trf the season. Bat fbe IH.ttW 
fheif trdops iherea^ed ih ttiittlben the i^Mte sett* 
gibly did thfe Iih^efiaRstd feefthe dfetfefis^'aH^iftg 
fi-bin want of htoney. F*r froitt Httvittg fendd 
fbr payitig a powerful atiiiy, they h^ j*edfcety 
l^hdt \Valfe sufficient for defraying the ehir^ds <rf 
dottddcting their artillery, and of carrying Iheif 
. ^tnmuhitioti and prdvisiorts. The abilities df 

• the getierals, hDwever^ supplied etery ddfedfe. 
J6iy their otvfi exaiftple, ds well as by magnift* 

fcent prohii§eg ih namie of the empertJf, they 
prevailed 6h the trobps of ill the differetlt m- 
tiobs ifrhifch c6mposed[ their army, ta take tKe 

* Gold. Polit ImjJerial t7$, 






*o^W ^. «Bge SPri^fe tJl^iK TUfitl^ si^ if(>jf84 
^^ with sjyi the iwpp.^iefl.^ q( &4v^Btsf^^ ^^<j 

This Inapfi^^ g^ersJ* wil^^t «#?FiM ""■"y 
th@ »rclo«r of ^e\r tjpo^ps t% eool* %4»'^9P?4 IS^kSe 
iroini?fli&)i<ely t(3iw«?df the Fien^ e^flap. O^ p^^^g^ 
tbi first intqUigwee gf ifeeiF ^pproau?]^ Fr«RQif 
jp^M « founqU (if v^f, t9 ^^il^r^ w^ial 
fi^ufM fee ojiglii. tg taljii. AU his Q%efs qf 

him tQ rf tii>e« mi %§ 4m>lioe a ba^^tl^ wt^ §0 
©newy wbo eoprlsll it fr©® 4espf«F. The Ijrt 
p«ri4ili»tfi, they oi}96rv§^, w^uUi either h§ pW^ 
JB a few weekf tQ dishful an so»y. wfejeb thuy 
wer^ unahl» to ^^, afl4 vhi«h tlvsy k#pt t«r < 

gether only by the hope of pluQ4§r, ^ th^ SOJir 
diersj ear;).ged at the non-performance, of the * 

pfQwif^ to wHi^ tti^y tia4 tri»t^ wpv\4 rise 
0» sflfine imm^ m^tim* wfei^ wi?»l4 sj^w 
their gwep^fe to i4iflk^«9$hiBg Jwji th^F mu 
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^^^^ some strong post, and waiting in safety the at^ 
v-i»%^^^ rival of fresh troops from France and Switzer- 
^^*^' land, might, before the end of spring, take pos- 
session of all the Milanese^ without danger or 
bloodshed. But in opposition to them, Bonni-^ 
vet, whose destiny it was to give counsels fatal 
- to France during the whole campaign, represent- 
ed the ignominy that it would reflect on their so- 
vereign, if he should abandon a, siege which he 
had prosecuted so loftg, or turn his back before 
an enemy to whom he was still superior in num- 
ber ; and insisted on the necessity of fighting the 
Imperialists rather than relinquish an underta- 
king, on the success of which the king's future 
fame depended. Unfortunately, Francis's no- 
tions of honour were delicate to an excess that 
bordered* on what was romantic. Having of- 
t^n said that he would take Pavia, or perish in 
the attempt, he thought himself bound not to 
depart from that resolution; and rather than 
expose himself to the slightest imputation, he 
chose to forego all the advantages which w^re 
the certain consequences of a retreat, and de- 
termined to wait for the Imperialists before the 
walls of Pavia*, 

Battle of The Imperial generals found the French so 
strongly entrenched, that, notwithstanding the 
powerful motives which urged them on, they 
hesitated long before they ventured to attack 
them J but at last the necessities of th^*lK^sieig^d^ 

* Gaic. 1. XV. 291v 
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and the «vurmurs of their own soldiers^ obliged book 
them to put every thing^ to hazard. Never did 
armies engage with greater ardour, or with an 
higher opinion of the importance of the battle 
•which they were going to fight; never were 
troops more strongly animated with emulation^ 
oiational antipathy, mutual resentment, and all 
the passions which inspire obstinate bravery^ 
On the one hand, a gallant young monarch, 
seconded by a generous nobility, and followed 
by subjects to whose natural impetuosity, in- 
dignation at the opposition which they had en* 
countered, added new force, contended for vic- 
tory and honout. On the other side, troops 
more completely disciplined, and conducted by 
generals of greater abilities, fought from neces* 
sity, with courage heightened by despair. The 
Imperialists, however, were unable to resist^h^ 
first efforts of the French valour, and their fir- 
mest battalions began to give way. But the 
fortune of the day was quickly changed. The 
Swiss in the service of France, unmindful of 
the reputation of their country for fidelity and 
martial glory, abandoned their post in. a cow- 
ardly manner. Leyva, with his garrison, sal* 
lied out and attacked the rear of the French, 
during the heat of the action, with such fury 
as threw it into confusion ; and Pescara falling 
on iheir cavalry with. the Imperial horse, among 
whom he had prudently intermingled a c/)nsi- 
df rable body of Spanish foot, armed with the 
Jieavy muskets. then in use, broke this formids^i. 
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bk body bjr an unusiial metbod ctf «ttodk^ » 
gainst which th^ji were wboUy mprovii^kiAt 
Thl^^i Therowt became uniirersal ; and iwidliiocewf^ 
^^y ed ID almost every pwt, b«t wh^re the king 
was iv f^ersoOf who fouigbt now» npt for femf 
or victory, but for safety. Th<Migh wouaded 
ill several places, and thrown from bia horae^^ 
which was killed under him> Francis defended 
himself on foot with an heroic couragOf Many 
of his bravest pfficers gathering round bim, and 
endeavouring to save his life at the expence oi 
their own, fell at' his feet Among these was 
Bonnivet> the author of this great calamity^, 
who alone died unlamenled. mie king> exhaustr 
ed with fatigue, and scarcely capable of farther 
resistance, was left almost alone, exposed to 
the fury of some Spanish soldiers, strangers to 
his rank, and enraged at his obstinacy. ^ At 
that moment came up Pom per ant, a French 
gentleman, who had entered together with 
Bourbon into the emperor's service, and placing 
himself by the side of the monarch agaiiiit 
^' whom he had rebelled, assisted in pnotecting 
him from the violence of the soldiers ; at the 
same time beseeching him to surrender to 
Bourbon, who was not far distant. Imminent 
as the danger was which now surrounded Fraa^ 
cis, he rejected with indignation the thoughli 
of an a4Stion which would have afforded such 
matter of tnmnph to his traitorous subject ; and 
calling for Lannay, who happened likewise to 
^ near at hand;^ gave up his swo^d to )|im^ 



ifhich he, kfMc^tmg u km the kiiig'i^ band^, rt» '^^ 
d^^A with )>rdfo^tid P^^ct > and taking hU v^^-yW 
owti s^opd fr^m h4& M€, {Resented it to bim^ pra^fs^' 
s^ytng, Thai it did Mt b^cottle s6 gfeat a ittCK |J„^p^' 
iMtrch t4» r^msiifr dis^i^ed^ iti tb^ pttyenc^ of 
to« rf the emp^cft's mhjeetB *. 

irCNth^t^nd ineftfdl 6fi this d^y, ^nl^ttf 
Sh« tnost Iktdl Ft^frce had eter lieert. Amottg 
these were many noblemen of the highest dl*^ 
tinction, who chose rather to perish than to 
tufti ihmt bn^ks with dishonour. Not a kw 
wete tifcken prisOtt^rs, of whotA the most iJlns^ 
triottft Wtts Henry fi'Albert^ the nnfortnttat^ 
king Of NdVarife. A sittAll body of the tedt 
guiifd Made itd e^G^i^e^ nnder the ooitirtiand of 
the duke cif Aleii^oh ; the feeble garrison ctf Mi- 
lan, ort the first newd (tf the defeat, retired with- 
out being putiatied, by another roAd; and in two 
weeks irfter the battle, not ^ Ft&tuchmaXi re* 
M^ined m IteAy. 

LrANNOVj though he treated I^WtnciS with tX\ 
the outward raarkIS of hononf dtre to his rank 
And charifecter^ guarded hitti with the tttitto^t at* 
tent ion. He v^as solicitous, ttot only to pre^ 
vent any possibility of his esqaping, but afraid 
that his ^wtk ttt^'ps iKiight seii^ his {^rson, and 

* Guic. 1. xv. Q9% Oeuv. de BranU vi. 3^. Mem. 4e 
feellay, p. 90. Sandov. tiisu i. 638, &c. P. Mart Ep. 805* 
S 1 0. Ruscelli Le\;tere de J^rincipi, ii. p. 70* Vlloa ViU d^ll 
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^ ^v ^ detain it as the best security for the payment of 
their arrears. In order to provide against both 
the&e dangers, he conducted Francis, the day- 
after the battle, to the strong castle of Pizzic- 
hitone near Cremona, committing him to the 
custody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, general o£ 
the Spanish infantry, an officer of great bravery 
and >of strict honour, but remarkable for that 
severe and scrupulous vigilance which such a 

trust required,, 

* 

Francis, who formed a judgment of the emu 
peror's dispositions by his own, was extremely 
desirous that Charles should be informed of his 
situation, fondly hoping that from his generosi- 
ty or sympathy he should obtain speedy relief 
The Imperial generals were no less impatient to 
give their sovereign an early account of the de- 
cisive victory whi^h th^y bad gained, and to re? 
ceive his instructions with regard to their future 
conduct. As the most certain and expeditious 
method of conveying intelligence to Spain, at 
that season of the year, was by land, Francis 
gave the commendador Pennalosa, who was 
' charged with Lannoy's dispatches^ a p^sport 
to travel through France, 

Effects of Charles received the account of this, signal 

upon and unexpected success that had crowned his 

jkfarcMo. arms, with a moderation, which, if it had 

been real, would have done him more honour 

than the greatest victory. Witho^it ^tteripg 
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Wie Word expressive of exultation, or oiF intem- 
perate joy, he retired immediately into his 
chapel, and having spent an hour in offering up ^^^' 
his thanksgivings to heaven, returned to the 
presence-chamber, which by that time was filled 
with grandees and foreign ambassadors, assem- 
bled in order to congratulate him. He accept- 
ed of their compliments with a modest deport- 
ment; he lamented the misfortune of the cap^ 
tive fciiig^ as a striking example of the sad re- 
verse of fortune, to which the most powerful 
xnonarchs are subject; he forbad any public re- 
joicings, as indecent in a war carried on among 
Christians, reserving them until he should ob- 
tain a victory equally illustrious over the In- 
fidels; and seemed to take pleasure .in the ad- 
vantage which he had gained, only as it would 
prove the occassion of restoring peace to Christr 
endom*i 

Charles, however, had already begun to The 
^orm schemes in his own mind, which little ^^^ 
suited such external appearances. Ambition, ^**™^ 
not generosity, was the ruling passion in his 
mind; and the victory at Pavia opened such 
new and unbounded prospects^ of gratifying it, 
as allured him with irresistible force: But it be- 
ing no easy matter to ex^cu^e the vast designs 
which he meditated, he thought it necessary, 
while proper measures were taking for that pur- 
pose, to affect the greatest moderation, hoping 

* * Sandov. Hist. i. 641. Ulloa Vita dell Carlo V. p- 110. 
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consterna- 

co&mmeiiHAy tkemmo^Ai^ ^ MaA^m, aii is bi^ 
^scept oiur b<WfO«r." Tbe oSic^m i^o, W94ii 
^a^eir i^seape, whan tiiey arriyod Irom Itaiy^ 
bm^^^t si^ ti «9Nel«ach0ly 4eteii af |iar4>iQi^bii> 
^ Ctt9iie lall frftnfb[$ lotf men sensibly feel liha grvs;^ 
imm M^i €tim9t ^ tioue caA^imtf. :Frgftic€:, witbr 
Ottt fttp ^w§w\ffi^ without mo©;^ i^ her tr ear 
wry^ w'^ivmt im army, Ntrithout ^aiieri^Is t9 
cpnrnilbrd k, j^ qnoofanpafised on ajlside^ by j» 
iri&tori^us ^nd .^ctiix^ enQmy^ aeamod to be on 
The pro- 4|be irery bnup^ of nkistrwtioiL. fti»t (Oq thftt «p 

Sent con- . * n -r • 

duct of the casion the great abilities of Louise theit^t^gj^ 
^**^ * saved the kingdom, which the violence of her 
$iias^if)di^ hs^ mwe it4^|in ofK>^ ^po^Q^dp jthe 
' ®9eatQrt ^ngfif. , ]#«b^ad lof igi vi^ ki^^eM wf 

jtf> ewiCh )9mwi<9Ai^«B f«bs weive ^fitiUDfid ^ a m^ 
inaip rSQ ^eapk^fkfibl^ fcr her fi)aMe;^n^l t€^ndern^$m 
4he -diiKWiered ^H the :fow$ighit, «fivl iea&erted t^AI 
Itlie ^pjtiv^irty off a ieong^wnvate ipoFifei<?ift«i. ?Shf 
-a»6embl€!d tijje ooljlee at Lypfl^, fin<i . wim^i^ 
4^111 by iher =e}aa««pite©o lass-^jtu^n by hef yi^frn^ 
.wi^ ftuch aeoil in ^fe^we of tjfeeii- i5owit<ry, «^ 
iits pff^ent sntwjiMp* wcjBtrfed. She ^dUqcAod 
4he nemKARs t)f <the »ot^^ ^hidii had swved m 
Italy, ransomed the prisoners, paid the arrears^ 
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IMd tp«t tliinn in a <>mdation to taloe i^ ^y^^ 

8be ileried new troops, provided for the security ^^^^ 
mftbe fremtiers, aod fnused sains sufifcient for ^^ 
deirayiftg ttvasie extrsordiiMMry es:penoe& Her 
cftii€f earo^ iio^eiwr, M^ias to a^pene the resent* 
aMM, I9r to ^Mft the friendeh^ 'af the king of 
Hingiftnd^ aTid from that^qnartar, the firat ray of 
oomfiort iavke in tipon tfaoe Fnencfa. 

THOttiGH Ikmy, «n (Entering klto alKances Effects of 
whlh CSiaries or Frottcis, tsddom ftfllonrod any ^^^^ 
m&^ar or iconoerted ^plan of policy, birt flwras in- vi2*°^ 
fttietic^ ic*iii€ffly ky the catpnice of temporary 
^sgidtis, sutb toocnrrenoes olten happened b$ 
reeaHed bis ^ttentioii (towards that eqoal ^a*- 
iance i«f ^ower wbioii it was inecessMry to dceep 
h&tween the two c^aiemimg pdtafitotes, nit 
fiiyesi^i^alMii'iof which he aplMiays boasted to be 
hh ^cu&kr fs&sce. Me iisid expected tfa^ffais 
mtntm with the emperor might laffidnl iiim an 
eipportHiiity ctf iiiecovering son^ »pai;t a( tho^ 
Hi^mti^tijiibs ^n JBrance twbich (had )bd[<»iged to 1m 
&lAWifa»^y$isA^f^ tlie saleeicf isnehatiacqwBi* 
tifon 4ie did not *^mi{]Ae to vgive bis asBistance 
^cma^dsMvdiingCha^des »lo a jsonsiderable >pre*- 
•€fn\vkeface abdv^e Fr>aocis« He ihad neverdreamf, 
lio^w^MOP, '^f^Mryeveift so ^decisive a»d>so«fatai 
ds *lA)& mcMfy at Pa^ia, which seemed met doly 
to Ihave ibroketi, i>tit ^ have annihilated ihe 
I^D'wer of Mte df>the rivals ; so 4hat »the prospect 
4^ 4he sadden and entire revdlntion which thi)$ 
^ould occasion iin the ipoUtical su^stem, filled 
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^^S^ him with the most disquieting apprehetasIdnSi 
v-^-v-'i*^ He saw all Europe in clanger of being 6Ver-< 
*525- ^^^ by ah ambitious prince, to whose power' 
there now remained no counterpoise; and 
though he himself might at first be admitted^ 
in quality of an ally, to some share in the spoils 
of the captive monarch, it was easy to discern^ 
that with regard to the manner. of making the 
partition as well as his security for keeping pos- 
session of what should be allotted him, he must 
absolutely depend upon the will of a confede- 
rate, to whose forces his own bore no propor- 
tion. He was sensible, that if .Charley were 
permitted to add any considerable part of 
France to the vast domiuious of which he was 
already master, his neighbourhood would be 
mucb more formidable to England than that 
of the ancient French kings; while, at the 
same time, the proper balance on the conti- 
nent, to which England owed both its safety 
ftnd importance, would be entirely lost. Con- 
cern for the situation of the unhappy . monarch 
. co-operated with these political considerations; 
his gallant behaviour in the battle of Pavia had 
excited an high degree of admiration, which 
jiever fails of augmenting sympathy ; and Hen- 
ry, naturally susceptible of generous sentimeutSi 
was fond of appearing: as the deliverer of a van* 
quished enemy from a state of, captivity. The 
passions of the English minister seconded the 
inclinations of the monarch. Wolsey, who had 
>iot forgotten the disappointment of his hope* 
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in tvra snoees&te cafldftvc»,' whicti he imputed ^ ^^^ 
chiefly to ttie Em^evdr/tbotighi thfs a proper 
<»pportupity (tf>. 4:aking>^ revenge ; aiid Louise, 
cour^Dg'the fciead^p- of Engtand With such 
flattering submisi^ioiisr M''\rerlf'*no' less agree- 
able 16 the kinig than to^the cardinal^ Henry 
gave her secret a^sorances^ ^that he ivould not 

, lend his aid toimrds oppres^ng France^ in its 
present Jaelpless state, MKli>obliged h^r to pr<^ 
mise^ that she would • not cotiBent^ to dtsmi^mber 
the kingdom evea in ordei^ to procure her son's 

. liberty *• 



But as Heory's: eonnection^ with the Empe^ 
ror<made it. necessary > tolact iti such a mamier 
as to save* appearances, > he ordered public re- 
joicings to be made in hrs dpniinipiis for the 
success of the Impejrial'arms'; 'idiid as If lie had 
been eager, tor^fiei^e the ptissfent opportunity of 
xuining the French moharehyV'h6 sent ambas- 

^x.Mdors to.Madvidy ta icongrs^ttilate with Cha»les 

. upon his victory.^ » to {)fit'him in tttind, that he, 
as his. ally,, engaged in one' eoMifton cause, was 

c entitled) ^o partake in the^ruits of it$ and to 
require that, in^compliimce'Hvith the terms of 

.. their confederacy, he would invadb Guienne 
with a powerful larmy,^ in order to give him 
possession of that xpro^ince. - At'thesanie time, 
he offered to. send the* ipriftce^' Mary into Spain 

. or the^'Low. Countries, that.^she might be edu- 

* Mem, de Bellay, 94, Guic. 1. xvi. SIS. Herbert, 

Vol. XL U 
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^^^^ CMed tinder the Empferar's direetimi^ vnttl tbe 
C!OT>€luston of the marriage agreed oo between 
them ; and in relum for that mark c£ his conA- 
deface, be itisisted that Fraocis ahfOuM be de- 
4 -Mfered to him, in comiecffiefice of that article 
in the treaty of Bruges, vrhereby each of the 
•oo^tnractii^g parties was bMind to ^sarrender ail 
lisui'pers to him whose rights they baid invaded. 
-ft was impossible that Henry cotiid expect 
that the emperor wouM lit^teti to these eartra- 
^i/agatit demahds, which it "wais neither his inter- 
est, nor in his power to grant. They appear 
evidently to have been made with no other in- 
tentii^n tthati t0 furnish hin^ witli a decent pre- 
itext'for entenng. into such engagemetits with 
Fran^^e ap the junctuite required *. 

ontheita. It Mras «Unong the Italian ^tatses, however, 
lan power. ^^^ ^^^ victory at Pavia occasioned the ^eat- 

est alarfti and terror* That balance of pow^ 
Oft whii^h they relied for their security, aiid 
which it bad been the constant object of ail 
^their negooiatlons and refineineDts to maintain, 
Wate destroyed in a moment. They weue es:- 
posed by their situation to feel the first Zibets 
^ the uncoMrouled authority w^ioh Charles 
had acquired They observed many symptoms 
of a bomidlei^s 'ambiti6(ei in that young prince, 
iBUwJ were sensible that, «is Emperor, or king of 
Naples, he ittight not only form dangerous pTe- 
tensions upon each of their territories, but 

* ^ f * Herbett, p. 6*. 
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;inigbl; invade them with great advsuitage. They 
deliberated, therefore> with much solicitude 
concerning the means of raising such a farce as ^"^^^ 
might obstruct his progress *. But their coa* 
sultations, conducted with little union, and exe^ ^ 
cuted with less vigour, had no effect. Cie^ 
ment, instead of pursuing the measures which 
he had concerted with the Venetians far sec uis 
ing the liberty of Italy, was so intimidated by 
Liinnoy's threats, w overcome by his proinises, 
that he entered into a separate treaty, binding ^v^ i- 
himself to advance a considerable sum to the 
Emperor, in return fior certain emolumentg 
which he was to receive from him. The mo- 
ney was instantly paid ; but Charles afterwards 
refiised, to ratify the treaty ; and the pope re- 
mained exposed at once to infamy and to ridU , 
cule: to the former because he had deserted 
the public cause for his private interest; to the 
latter, because he had been a lo&er by that uiv« 
worthy action f. . 

How dishonourable goever the artifice might Mutiny i© 
be which was employed in order to defraud the JlS i^" 
pope of this sum, it came very seasonably into^' 
the viceroy's hands, and put it in his power to 
extricate himself out of an imminent dangeh 
Soon after the defeat of the Frehcb army, the 
German troops, which had defeild^d'Pavia with 

* Guic. 1. xvi. 300. Ruscelli Lettere de^rinc, ii.. 74-. 76, 
&C. Thuani Hibt. lib. i. c. 11. 

t Ouic. lib. xvi. 305. Mauroceni HiitynVeTiet' ap; Isto- 
richi dell cose Venez, V, l^^l, 138. . • \ 
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such meritorious courage and pdrseveranccy 
grovririg insolent upon the' fa)me that they had 
acquired,' and impatient of relying any longer 
on fruitless' promises with which they had been 
80'0fteto*ainused, rendered themselres masters 
of the. toSvM, with' a resolution to keep p^sses^ 
^ sion of it^^as a security for the payment of their 
•arrears; and- the rest of the army discovered a 
m-udi ' stronger inclination tt> assist, than to 
punish the Mutineers. By dividing among them 
the money exacted frotti the pope, Lannoy quiet- 
' ed ' the ' tnn^^ltuous' Gentians; but though > this 
siatisfied their pi^sent demands, be had so- little 
; prospect of being. able to pay them or his other 
forces regularly .for the fAture* and was under 
'9uch continual apprehensions of their seizing 
the- person- of the captive ' king, that, not ' long 
- after^ he was' obliged to^ dismiss all the Germans 
• and Italians m the Imp'eHal. service*. Thus, 
from a-circutnstatfce that now appears vecy sin- 
^.gular, but arising naturally frbm the constitti* 
tion of most EnropeaVi governments in the six- 
teenth century, \Vbite Charles was .suispected 
by all bis neighbours, of aiming at unit^ersal 
monarchy, ^ and vi^hire he was really' forming 
vast proJ!?ctS'Of this kind, his revenues /were so 
limited, ^bat be -could not keep on .foot his vic- 
torious apnyr^ th^gh it did not exceed twenty* 
four thon^iaKltof^n. 

The Empe- 

Sa^*S^ DURING'' these trah^actions, Charles, whose 
^SI^^^ pret€Rsioi;is^to.jyp9jderatidn and disinterestedness 

improving ^; • 

his victory. * Guic. 1. xvi. p. 302. 
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were soon forgotten, deliberated with the- utmost ^ ^ ^ 
solicitilide, bow foe might derive the ^gre^ti^t^ ad* . 
Y^antages frp^i ,the ini8foi;tmie& of faii$ (^.versaiy^ 
Some of. his comi^ellors. adifised I^im- ttsi ti;#at 
Francis with the inagnaiiimity ^thatMbecame^a 
victocious prince> and, instead :0f itaking'advan*- 
tages of tiis sittisytioa to impose ' cigoi^ey^^ ^ co^ . 
ditions, tOAd^mitss ham ioa such ef^ual, teems 
as would bind him tfp^ ' ever /tq ^l^fis t pt^e^t by ^ 
ttie tks ofigr^ittide ^ffKl;affection> n^or^^ focci- 
ble as well a[s more^permanent iban^ny tvhi^h 
could.be formidbj? extorted oaths and.involun«. 
tary stipulations. S(ach an exertion of genetoh, 
iity (k not, perhaps, ifc be expected iti> th?. cpn- 
i^uct of political affairs^ and i^t lyas /f9.r tpo. 
refined foi^ ' that ' prince to wjiom i< viras pro- 
posed. ThC' more d^bvicius, but less j splen4i4 
jcheme, of endea.vouring tp make th^e upmost of 
[raiicis's calami ty^i had a greater. numbe^r, in: 
the council to rec^tmnOT and suited betteir. 
with the Emperpr's genius.^ But though CJharles . 
adopted "^this.plan^ he seet^s.not to have ejfecut-, 
ed it in -the most ^proper manlier.' Instead ;<tf; 
Tnaking one greatreffprt ttp pepetrate into F,ra.n9e^ . 
ivfth all tbe>ibrGesi;Of Spain, and the I^i^ Cpun- . 
tries; instead of <2rusht0gthieI]taJian stiate$:be^. 
fpre-tbeyrecovered fr<Mn the con$ternati9n ^wl^icl^ . 
the siiccess.of his armSihajd pccasipneid;, ^1^ ha4 
recourse, to the artifices of intrigue and ^n^^. 
ciation. This prpce/eded partly from. necessity,^ 
partly from the natural disposition of his mind. 
The situation of his finances at that time, ^'eun 
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^^^^ dered it extremely diiBcult Xo Carry on aey cx- 
^^.s^...«i^ tf aordinary armament ; and he himself having 
^^^' never appeared at the head of his armies, the 
command of which he had hitherto committed 
to bis gfenerah, was averse (to bold and martial 
counsels^ and : trusted inore: to the arts with 
which he was' acquainted.* He laid, besides, 
too- much stress upon the victory of Pavia, as if 
by that ^vent thfe strength of • Framcie hiad been 
annihilated, its resources. eKhatisted, and. the 
kingdom itself; no less than the person of its 
monarch, had been' subjected to his powder. 



y 



The rigor- FuLL of this opinion, he determined to set 

ous terms i., . •■-* '•»•/•! 

he proposes the highest price upon Francis s freedom, and 
^^ having ordered the count de Roeux to visit the 
captive king id his n^oie/he instructed him to 
propose the following articles, as the conditions 
on which he would gra^ot him his liberty: That 
he should restore Burgundy to the Emperor, 
. from whose ancestors it bad been unjustly wrest- 
ed; that he should surrender Provence and Dau- 
phtne, tbat they might be erected intx) an inde<- 
pendent kingdom for the constable Bour'bQn; 
that he should make full satisfaction to the king 
of England for ail his claims; and finally re^ 
Bounce the pretensions ofFrance. to Naples, 
Milan, or any other territory in Italy. When 
^rancJsiWho had hitherto flattered himself that 
Jie should be treated by the Emperor with the 
genefc-Osity becoming one great prince towards 
another, heard those rigorous conditioiis^ he 



was SO transported with indignation, tbati diffnyvr! ^ ^^ 
ing his daggfer ha^tiljjr, he cried out, " ^'fw^er© s^^v^ 
better that a kiiig sboAaJd ,die thus." AUucqq,, ^^* 
lalarmed at his Yeheo»em;e,:laid hioldon his hand^; 
bu;t though he spoa recovered gjr^ater c^^j^po- 
sure> he still declared in t|^ most sQlen>c( n^aor 
iier, that he would r^maifi a {Kison^r^'di¥*if)S 
life, than purchfl^e liberty j>y suph ligpomifti^ 
i^us concessions^. i 
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T^IS mos^ifyiag fliscov;ery of tb§%Kwp#rQr'!* JlJ^f^j^f''" 
intentkn^Sy gre^atly a^guie^t^d Fraiaiqis's .€|^ri«( Lier^to 
and in)patif i^cfi und^ his; coofiMni^^W aiad inws* ^^'"^ 
bave driveii biiw to aibsol^ijte dosp^irji if l^fe kfuA 
pot laid hold^ qf the pnly, thing wbi^tt c<)ul^ $tiU 
i^mifftister. ^y . coj^ifoif f tfi . \^m. .He pei;si|?i<J^ 
bimselfi tbat the cqndi.^iqns wbich:li<)ue^ih94 
proposed did not flow iwig^iy froim Cli%i;i^8 
l^iinself, b«t were dietftt^ bythe^ rigorous poJir 
cy 9^hh %^aBi?b q«u*cilijapd Hha* th^r^fore^be 
flight hQp% in ortfl p^isonal iateryi^w with hmh 
to do more towards has^e^ing; bis own d^byer-* 
ance, than could be effected by long negociar 
tions passing tbrovgh tbe si^bar^ln^^te hjpri[i4&> of 
bis n^inist^rs. Relyij^g on this supppsition^ ^, 
whigh proceeded ^Qii^ tqo favonr^e aifi opir 
nion of tl^e Epapei'o/s.pbsinacter,: he offered tp 
visit, him; in Spaing, a»dwas willifg tpbe carr 
ried;t^her ^ a. ^peeta,ctej t^ t^^ b^g^ty nar 
tioQ. !tai>noy e^ipl^jed; ail his at^drei^s to cout 
firm ibim in these iS^^tinjei^ts^ad^ Qoppert^d 



•» 



^ Mem. d# B^iyi 9i« /Feraoi^ Hisw ix 43« 
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^^K ^ith him in secret the manner of .executing 
^^^^^'^ this resolution. Francis was so eager on a 
^' scheme which seiemed to. opett some prospect ' 
of liberty,, , that .he. furnished the galleys ne-- 
pessary ;for iconjeeying. hioi to Sj!>kin, Charles 
being, at; this tim^.unabi^lto fit out a squadron 
for that purpose* ■ . The viceroys without com- 
munics^ting (hi9i> fin^t^ntjipiit^ either* to BOurbon 
or pes.c^ra,.t.CQiyJlWt^ hiif jpris^mer tow^rd^ 
Genoi^, ,ui^<J.er pr<^nc6 ^f ^tratisporting him by 
' sea t<y iN^bl^s; ; though soon afte>*th^V: set sail, 
he orderied th^ pilots :to ^ste^ridirectly ft?r Spiain ; 
' but the wind l^p^qiiagi to caiTy'-them'neac 
ihe Fre.richMCQast»i,th^ un^ttmate* monarch 
bad a fi^l prospect ,ofi/ his; r own- doratnicAw, 
iowards which h^, ca&t manv. .^ sorrowfri and 
desiringj look>.,. Tjji^y landed/ bdwewr, in a few 
August 24. days, at B^fcejpna,! ^^d. soon ^^a;fter Francis 
wasjodged^ by jtli[e:Ep)p<er<atr'e command, in th6 
Alcazar of Madxjd, pnd^r^thfe: <;are m fh« vigi- 
lant. M^cm^ t who. gwnjtefl hifflii with ras much ; 
circum^pectionr as. ^yQ^% \ ■•■' 

Henry viii. A FEW day3 after. Francts'S^ arrivkl at MadHdij 

^yt?th and whQri be begafl:tQibe$en»ibIe: of his 'having 

TrfCTto''' ^^^1^4 withont fouhdatioi i©n> the Emperor'sr ge* 

procure his hcrosity, Jlejiry yjl^^c^ncltided i treaty with' 

the regeht'Pf Francis, wli^h affoirdett hitai some 

hope oC liberty from; .wjbifeh^^QuaEter. ^ H^ryV 

^xtravftgai^t defltah^fl':U^Abieen receiviBdAat -Ma^ 

drid wi^t IV \M%% J3 ^^^Q% whi<?b *hey* detert 0^, ^and 



* Mem. de Bellay, S!5* ; T, M^irtnEp. ull, Gufelib. «?jt 
323./ . 
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which he probably* expected, Charles^ intoxU 
cated with-prp^perity^ |io longer <:ourled him 
inr that respectful aqd submti^iye^ man^^r which ^^^* 
ji^ased his haughty temper. '. Wplaey,.no less 
faftughty Itbap his; masteri^ viras highly < irritated 
M:the'£mperbr''s discontini}i|ig, his wonted ca« 
' fesses and professions oi friendship ^ to hinlself. 
iThese slig^htoffeiice^s, added tAth^ V^^ighty coii- 
^^Atr^tions fOMierly meiiitioii^fii, indeed Hepry 
toleiklet* tntaa defensive alliai^bpew^ lb Louise^ 
in^whicfe dl'tbo' differences betwaea ihim and 
hersipii were adjusted; at the same time he en^ 
gaged that he would employ bis.be^t o0ices in 
osderto procure the deliveraQC^eof his new ally 
fram a vtate of captivity*. 

'- Wkile .'the open defection of si|<jh a power* Momife'« 
ful fcoafederate affected Cbsirl^s with deep coii- I^^Tto ^ 
c0Cfki a secret conspiracy was. carrying on in ^7^^ 
Italy, which threatened him withponsequences ror'spowey 
$titt mor^ fatal. , The restless and intriguing ge^ ^ ^* 
tiius of Mo^ronfe, chancellor of Mjlan, gave ri»e 
to this; His revenge had b^pn amply gratified 
by the-- expuision of the French out of Italyt 
and his* vanity no less soptb.ed by .the re-ejsta* 
lilishm.eat of Sifor;^; to whose interest h^ had 
alitaieiied hiipsdf in the dytcby.:of Milan. . The 
delays, however, arid the eya^i^ioiis^of jtheimpet^' 
rial comrt, in granting Sforza the investiture of 
)us new aoquAiled territories^ htjkfi lomg alarmed ' 
MoFOO^; these were repeated §o often, and witi\ 

« Herbert. .Ficfdes'^lifoof Wolsey, 337. 
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Boog ^qIi aipparent artifice, as becaoie a full proof 
y^^Jm^ to his &uspicioas miod, that the Emperor initend* 
^^^' ed to strip his master of that rich co»nlFy which 
he had conquered i» his name» Though Charles^ 
in order to quiet the pope and Veoeliaas, no 
less jealous of his designs than Morone, ga¥e 
Sforza, at last, the investiture which hud been 
so long desired ; the charter was clogged wi^ti 
ao many reserviatioiis, aiid suhjected him to s«ieb 
grievous burdens, as rendered tl^ duke.c^ Mil W 
a dependant on the Emperor, rather! thai). a ^as^ 
sal of the empire, and afforded him hardly sm^ 
other security for his possessions than the good 
pleasure of ao ambitious superior. Such an act 
cession of power as would haye accrued from 
the addition of the Milanese to the kingdom of 
Naples, Was por^sidered by Morone as fa*al to 
the liberties of Italy, no less thaa to his owa 
importance. Full of this ideav he began to re^ 
Yolv^ in his miftd th^ possibility of rescuing 
Italy from the. yoke of foreigners ^ the darling 
^heme, as has been already observed, of the 
Italian politicians in that age, and which it was 
the great object of their ambition to«eccomr 
plish. If to the glory of having been the chief 
instrument of drivings the French oat of Milan, 
he could add that of deliver iag. Naples from the 
dominion of the Spaniards, he thought that not 
thing would be wanting to complete his fiamet 
His fertile genius soon suggested to him a'prio«> 
ject for that purpose ; a difficult, iiid^ed, and 
daring one, but for that very reason more. agree* 
able to his bold and enterprising temper, 
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BoURfiON ^nd Pescara were equally enraged ^ ?J^ ^ 
at Lannoy's carrying the Freilch king into Spam v>^v^^>^ ' 
#tthout their knowledge. The former, being His^^i^- 
afraid that the two monarchs might, in his ab- ^iatiom 

, ' with Pcs^ 

sencc, conclude some treaty in which his inte* <rani. 
rests would be entirely sacrificed, hastened to 
Madrid, in order to guard against that danger. 
The latter, on whom the command of the army 
now devolved, was obliged to rem^ain in Italy i 
but, in every company, he gave vent to his in* 
^si^ation against the viceroy, in expressions 
full of rancour and contempt; he accused him^ 
hi a letter to the Emperor, of cowardice in the 
tiiiie of danger,^ atid of insolence after a victory, 
towards the obtaining of which he. had contri* 
biited nothing either by his valour or his con* 
duct; nor did he abstain from bitter complaints 
•gainst the Emperor himself, who had not dis- 
covered as he imagined, a sufficieht.sense of his ' 
merit, nor bestowed any adequate reward on 
his services. It was on this disgust of Pescara 
that Moroni founded his whole system. He 
knew the boundless ambition of .his nature, the 
great extent of his abilities in peace as w ell as 
war, and the intrepidity of his mind, capable 
alike of undertaking and of executing the most 
desperate designs. The cantonment of the Sfpa^ 
iiish troops on the frontier of theMilanese, gave 
occasion to many interviews between him and 
Morofie, in which the latter took c^re frequent* 
ly. to turn the conversation to the transactions 
smbsequent to the battle of Pavja, a subject upon 
^hich the marquis always entered willingly and 
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^^y ^ ^^^^^ passion; and Moroni obiserving his resent- 
v-^i-vw ment tpbe uniformly violent, artfully pointed but 
^^'^^' and aggravated every cireumstance that could 
increase its fury. He painted, in the strongest 
colours, the Empefor's.want of discemraenti as 
well as of gratitude, in ^preferring Lannoy to hittii 
and in allowing that ; presumptuous Fleming to 
dispose of the captive Icings without consulting 
the man to' whose bravery and wisdom^ Charles 
was indebted for the glory of having a fdripid- 
able rival in his ppwer. Having warned hirti 
by such discourses, he thea hegaa to insinuate 
that now \yas the time to .be avenged ' fdr these 
insults, and to acquire immortalrenown as the 
deliverer of his country from the oppression of ' 
strangers; that the ^tatejs of Italy, weary^ of the 
ignomii>ious and intolerable 4omim6n of (barbae 
rians, were at last ready to combine in order to 
vindicate their, own independence^ tbat their 
eyes were fixed on hin^ as theonly leader whose 
genius and good fortune could ensure the happy 
success of that noble enterprise; that tile at- 
tempt vyas no less practicaWe than glorious, it 
being in his power so to disperse : the- Spanish 
infantry, the only body of;the Emperor's troops 
that remained in Italy, through the villages of'' 
the Milanese, that, in one night, they might be 
destroyed by the people, whoj haying suffered" 
inuch from their exactions and ipsolence, would' 
gladly undertake this service;, that bemight^ 
then, without opposition, take possessiop of the 
throne of Naples, the station destined • for him, 
and a reward not unworthy the restorer of liii 
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hetiy to ili^\y ; Ihat the pt>pe, of whoim'that 
Iciagdom held,- -and » whose* predecessors had dis- 
posed of it on «nany» former occJtsioris, would 
-wiliingly grant hino the right of investitilr^;' that 
tbe Venetians^ the Florentine, the duke 6f Milan, 
to whom- he hadc^ommu^ricated the scheme/ to- 
gether with the Freadi, would be the guaran- 
tees of his right; that the Neapolitans would 
naturally prefer the goveppmerit of one of their 
eountpymen, whom they loved and 'Admired, to 
that odious dominion of strangers, to which 
tl^ey had been 30 long sutgected;' and that the 
Emperor, astonished at a blow so unexpected, 
would find that he had neither troops ri6r mo- 
^ey to resist such arpowerful confederacy*. ^ 

' Pescara, amazed at the boldti-ess ' and ex- Betrayed 
tent of the scheme, listened attentively to Mo- prisoner% 
rpn^ but- with the countenance of .a Inan lost ^®^^** 
in profound and anxious^ th<)ught. On the ope 
liand^ the infanjy -of betraymg his • sdtereign 
under whom be bore such* liighrcommand, de- 
^X terr^d him from the atteniipt; on the other, the 
I . prospect of obtaining 'a crown allured him to 
I >Tenture upon it After continuing a short 

i ^ §pace in suspense, the least commt^ildable mo- 
tives, as is usual after such deliberations, pre- 
vailcid, and ambition triumphed over honour. 
In ord^r, however, to thrown »a colour of deceii- 
ay. on his conduct, he insisted that^Ome learn- 

' * Guic. 1, xvi.'i525. Jovii Vita Davali, p. 417. . Oeuv. de 
Br^ntoftie, i?.' I*^!. RusceJli Lettre dfe Pr'rnc. ii. 91. Thaani 
JHist lib. i.-d/ IK • P. H*ater.:Rer;Au6tKl4VSx:vc. 3i p. 207* 
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ed casuists should give their opinion, ** Whether 
it was lawful for a subject to take arms against 
his immediate sovereign, in obedience to thf 
lord paramount of whom the kingdi)m itself was 
held ?" Such a resolution of the case as he ex^ 
pected was soon obtained from the divines 
and civilians both of Rome and Milan; the ne* 
gociation went forward; and measures seemed 
to be taking with great spirit for the speedy 
execution of the design. • 

* During this interval, Pescara, either shbcjced 
at the treachery of the action that he was going 
to commit, or despairing of its success, be^an 
to entertain thoughts of abandoning the engage- 
ments which he had come under. The indis- 
position of Sforza, who happened at (hat time to 
be taken ill of a distemper which was thougM 
mortal, confirmed his resolution, and determin- 
ed him to make known the whole conspiracy 
to the Em peror> deeming it more prudent to ex- 
pect the dutchy of Milan from him as the re- 
ward of this discovery, thfetti to aim at a king- 
dom to be purchased by a series of crirries. 
This resolution, however, proved' the source of 
actions hardly less criminal and ignom4niou$. 
The Emperor, who had^already received full in- 
formation concerning the conspiracy fifOm other 
hands, seemed to be highly : pleased with Pes- 
cara's fidelity, and commanded him to continue 
his intrigues for some time with the pope.apd 
Sfor^ja, l^ptb tb^tt .jxe. might discover their inte^)j 
tions more. fMy.i and that he might be able ta 
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convict them, of the cnvke with greater oertain- 
ty. Pescara, cooficious of guilt, as wall as sen- 
bible how suspicious his long silence must have 
appeared at Madrid, durst not decline that dis- 
honourable office; and was obliged to act the 
tneanest and mo6t disgrac^ul of all parts, tbat 
of iseducing with a purpose to betray. CiHisider- 
tng the abilities of the persons Avith whom he 
bad to deal, the art was scarcely less difficult thaa 
base ; but he acted it with such address, as to 
Receive even the penetrating eye of Morond, 
who, relying with full confidence on hiB sinceri- 
ty, visited him at Novara, in order to put the 
last band to their machinations. Pescara received 
rhim in an apartment where Antonio de I^eyva 
was placed behind the tapestry, that he migbt 
overhear and bear witness^to their conversation;; 
as Moroni was about to take kave, that officer 
^ddenly appeared, and to his astonishment ar- 
rested him prisoner in the Ejnperor^s name. He 
was conducted to the castle of Pavia ; and Pes- 
cara, who had so lately been his accomplice, 
hod now the assurance to interrogate him 9^ 
liis judge. ' At the same time, the Emperor de- 

a _ 

<:lared Sforza to have forfeited all right to the 
dutchy of Milan, by bis engaging in a c<mspi- 
racy against the sovereign of whom he held ; 
Pescara, by his command, i^iaed on every place 
•in the Milanese, except the castles of Cremona 
and Milan, which the unfortunate duke at- 
tempting to defend, were closely blockaded by 
the finperial troops *. 

* Guic. 1. XVI. 329/ Jovii Hist 319. Capella, lib. v. p. 200. 
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But though this unsuccessful conspiracy, 
instead of stripping the Emperor of twhat he»al- 
ready possessed in Italy, contributed to extend 
his dominions in that country, it shewedvihim 
the necessity of coming to some agreement 
with the French king, unless he chose to draw 
on himself a confederacy of all Europe, which 
the progress of his arms ai>d his ambition, now 
as undisguised as it was boundless, filled with 
general alarm. ' He Had not hitherto^ treated 
Francis with the generosity which that mo* 
narch expfected, and hardly with the decency 
due to his station. Instead of displaying the 
sentiments' becoming a great prince, Charles, 
by his mode of treating Francis, seems to have 
acted with the mercenary art of a cofsjiir^ mhOy 
by the rigorous usage of bis prisoners, endea^ 
vours to draw' from them an higher price for 
their ransom. The captive king was oonfined 
in an oM castle, under a keeper whose ^ fonhal 
austerity Of manners rendered his vigilance ^\\l 
more disgusting. ' He was allowed no exercise 
but that of riding on a mule, surrounded »?dth 
armed 'guards* on horsebhck. Charles,, onpre^ 
tence of its being necessary to attend the Cor- 
tes assembled ih Toledo, had gone to reside in 
that city, and sufFei'ed several weedcs to elapse 
without visiting Francis, though he solicitedian 
interview with' the most pressing and submii^ 
sive importunity. . So many indignities made 
a deep impression on an high spirited, prince; 
he began to lose all relish for his usual amuse- 
ments 5 his natural gaiety of temper forsook 
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him ; and after languishing for samte time he ^^ * 
was seized with a dangerous fever, during the s-^-y-^^i/ 
violence of which he complained constantly of 
the uijexpected and unprincely rigour with 
which he had been treated, often' exclaiming^ 
that now the Emperor would have the satisfac^ 
tion of bis dying a prisoner in his hands^ with- 
out having once deigned to see his, face* The 
physicians, at last, despaired of his life, and in- 
formed the Emperor that they saw no hope of - - 
his recovery, . unless he were gratified with re* 
gard to that point on which he seemed tp be. 
so strongly bent. Charles, solicitous to pre* 
serve a .life with which all his prospects of fg^* 
tUer advantage from the victqry of Paviamust 
have teraiinated J. immediately consulted his mi- 
nisters concerning the course to be taken. In 
vain did the chancellor Oattinara, the most able 
among them, represent to him the indecency of 
his visiting Francis, if he did not intend to set him 
a-t liberty immediately upon equal terms; in vain 
did he point out the infamy to which he would 
be exposed, if avarice or ambition should pre- 
vail on him to give the captive monarch this 
mark of attention and sympathy, for which hU" 
manity and generosity had pleaded so long 
witljout effect. The Emperor, less delicate, or sept 28. 
less solicitous, about reputation than his mini-^ r>r visits, 
fiter, set out for Madrid to visit his prisoner. *^' 
,Th^ interview was short; Francis being too 
weak to bear a long conversation, Charles, ac^ 
costed him in terms full of affectipn and re* 
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*^^^ s^tit, itn4 i^^ve.bii^ sueli f^romises erf spie^y' 
NdiK>^ Aelliverbn^ and prificely lireittineht, as wovild 
*^^* Ittive refie**^ the greatest iioiiour upoa bkn tf 
they hfad Stowed from lil^olher source. Francis 
grasped M; tbem With tfhe ^ftgemess mitural in 
bis siViiatioh ; mid 'efh^ered wifth this gl^am of 
hfop6, be'gi^ to r^tive ^Nmi ttiat m^teent^ t6C6>- 
Verfng t^apkify his ^nemted %ea^th *. 

the consta- He ^dA «stf#h the m^^&cMibh to 'frnA, tbat 
boQ arrive Ms coBfidehace «i the Emperor w'as not better 
«t Madrid, j^^ft^e^ ^^^ fornaerty. Chfertes returned in- 

slaritly to ToleAo ; all ftlegeJciatiotis were carried 
on fey *bii& ministers 5 and Francis was kepft in as 
strict cilstody a^ ever. A new indignity, airf 
that A'^ry galiiftg, was added to all these he had 
fclready s^nfF^red. Boarbon ar'riving in Spain 
kbont thife t^me, Charles, who fcad so long re- 
:(fov. 15. fosed to visit the king of France, received bis 
l^iebellieiis siibject with the most studied re- 
spect. He met him wh:h<>ut the gates of To^ 
ledo, eihbraced hita with the greatest affection, 
and placing him on his teft band, conducted 
bim to hiis apartment. These marks of hdnont 
t6>bito, were so many insults to the ufifortnnat^ 
itaonarch 5 wbich he felt in ia very sensible man- 
iier. It afforded hiiii some consolation, how- 
ever, lb observe, thiabt the ^entim^fiits of the 
Spaniairds differed widely from tbosfe <>f th^it 
sovereiign. That gfenelr^us ^people dietested 
Bourbon's crime* Notwithrtandilig his greaH 
taletits and i<mportant services, they shunned aM 

* Guic. 1. xvi. 339. Saadov. Hist* i. 665. 
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MtefE(»fl:me witfa iviBn, to such a degvee, tliat ^ ^J^ ^ 
Charles 4ia;v4ng desireil (tke juarquis de Villeoa >»*^y^^ 
to ^^PMit SevnH^Mm ti^ reside in his palace whjie ^^"^ 
the )COErt ffBm»ii»ed 'iiit Toledo, he fiolitdy ore^ ^ 
plied, " That he <OMld not trefuse gratefyiiig his 
sovereign in <;h»t reKfuett ;'* Imt added, iwith a 
Castilian -dignity tif snind, that rthe Emperor 
mafSt BfOt 'be surprised i^ the nuomeiit the iCon* 
Btable depaited, he shoirld hum to tthe gronnd 
a house ivhick, havmg iseen polkrted hy the 
presence of a traitor^ became an unfit habita- 
tion ^0r a man »o! iionour *« 

Chawles bimse*f, t>ev©rthdess^ Beemed *o ^p^^JJ^' 
Ivave it much at heart Ho i^ewaKd Bourbon^ser- theimpe^ 
^ioes in a signnal manner* But as he insisted, uaiy!!™^"^ 
in (the >firBt; plaoeon the aooomplifi^hmeirt of tiie 
lEmpemr's promise erf giving bnn m marriage 
iiis si^er lESeaMPra, -queen ^oi^t^ger of f^ortogs^l^ 
!thelhen6<ur'^ 'Which alHance had been one 4:lf 
4iis c^f^ induoemeifts to pebel agaan^ his )law- 
itll isofveneign ; as Francis, 'in order *tx} prevent 
•such a ^dangerous ^union, had offered, (before he 
left Itally, i|o tmetry tihat princess ; and as Cllea^ 
dffora herself discovered an iRclination tratber 1k> 
jmatch mik a pe^eitful monarch, ^tban witfh bis 
>0Kiled 'SvA^BOt'i aU these imerfer'mg ^iFoumstaii- 
'Ces created ^reat eni^bftprftBsiDent 'to Charles, and 
left >him hardly «ny h^e df -^tricating himscflf 
with, decency. But the 'death 'ctf Pescara, who, Deoen^r. 
-art tbeiage^f ^thirty-^, left behind 'him the repu- 
4»ti:on cf being^ne ^ iAie greater generafe aad 

^ •Ooic* ). svi» 3^5, 
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• ^ "^ ablest politiciaos of that century, happened op-^ 
portuDely at this juncture for his relief. By 
that events the command of the army in Italy 
became vacant, and Charles, always fertile in 
resources, persuaded Boui4>on, who was in no 
cdndilion to dispute' bis will,, to accept the of* 
fice of general rn chief there, together with a 
grant of the dutchy of Milan forfeited by Sfor- 
za; and in return for these to relinquish aU 
bopes of marrying the queen of Portugal*. 



Kegocia- The chief obstacle that stood in the .way of 

pTOuring Francis's liberty, was the Enaperor's continuing 
^J]^'* to insist so peremptorily on the restitution of 
Burgundy, as a preliminary to that event. Fran- 
cis often declared 'that he would never consent 
•to dismember his kingdom; and that, even if 
he should so far forget the duties of. a monarch, 
' as to come to sucb a resolution^ the fundament 
tal laws of the nation would prevent its taking 
effect. On his part he was willing to make aa 
absolute cession to the Emperor of all bis pre- 
tensions in Italy and the Low Countries ; he 
promised to restore to Bourbon all his lands 
r which hgd been confiscated; he renewed his 
proposal of marrying the Emperor's sister, the 
. queen dowager of Portugal ;- a;nd engaged to pay 
a great sum by way of ransom for hfis own per- 
son. Bg[t all mutual esteem and confidence be- 
tween thetwo monarchs were now entirely lost; 
there appeared, on the' one hand, a rapacious 
ambition, labouriiE^g t© avail itself of every fa* 

* SandoT. Hilt, i* 676. Oeur. de Brant iv. 249^ 
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«rotirabte circumstance ; on the other, suspicion ^^^^ 
and resentment, standing perpetually on their ^^-yW 
guaitl; so that the prospect of bringing their *^^* 
negociations to an issue seemed to be far disr 
tant. The duchess of Alen^on, the French 
king's sister, whom Charles permitted to visit 
her brother is his confinement, employed all 
her address, in order to procure bis liberty on 
more reasonable terms. Henry of England in- 
terposed his good offices to the same pur- 
pose; but both with so little success, that Francis in 

Francis in despair took suddenly the resolution solves to ' 
of resigning his crown, with all its rights and JSma.^* 
prerogatives, to his son, the dauphin, determin- 
ing rather to end his days in prison, than to 
purchase his freedom by concessions unworthy 
of a king. The deed for this purpose he sign* 
ed with, legal formality in Madrid, empowering 
his sister to carry it into France, that it might 
be registered in all the parliaments of the king- 
dom ; and at the same time intimating his in* 
tention to the Emperor, he desired him to name 
the place of hisconfinetnent, and to assign him 
a proper number of attendants during the re- 
mainder of his days*. 

This resolution of the French king had great chariM 
effect ; Charles began to be sensible, that by *^*™^ 
pushing rigour to excess he might defeat his 
own measures ; and instead of the vast advaur 
tages which he hoped to draw from ransoming 

* This paper, is published in Memoires HistoriqueSi &c. ps\( 
M. 1' Abbe RayDal, tom. ii. p. 151. 
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* ^ ' a po w er fi ll nronarchi^ he migkli at tast find hi 
hb hands a ppiiice without domisden^ or rer^e- 
nti69. Abcmt the same tiiaie> one of the king of 
Navarre's dofnestics tmppenedj hy an entFaordir 
nary exertioa of fkBeiity, cocbpage, and address 
to procure his master an opportunity of es€ap»- 
ing from the prison in which he had been coor 
fined ever since the battle of Pa via. This coot 
vhiced the Emperor, that the most vigilant at* 
tentioa of his officers might be eluded by the 
ingenuity ar boldness of Francis or his attend- 
ants, and one ui^lucky hour might deprive him 
of all the advantages which he had been so so- 
^icitoas to obtain. By these eonsideraticms, be 
was induced to abate somewhat of his fbrmer 
demands. On the other hand^ Francis's im^pa- 
tience under confinement daily increased i and 
liaving received certain intelligence of ^ power- 
ful league fdrming against his rival in Itatj» he 
grew more compliant with regard to bis con^ 
cessions, trusting that, if he could once obtain 
his liberty, he would sooq be in a condition to 
resume whatever he had yielded. 

j5«6. Such being the views and sentiments of the 
MadnU two mouarchs, the treaty which procured Fran* 
CIS his liberty was signed at Madrid, on the 
fourteenth of January one thousand five hnn* 
dred and twenty-six. The article with regard 
to Burgundy, which had hitherto created the 
greatest difficulty, was compromised, Francis 
engaging to restore that dutchy with all its 
dependencies in full sovereignty to the Emperor jt 
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#houW; not te i«?4^ wntii tljift king was s^t ^ N^yat^ 
liberty : ijn prd^i? fec> fi«j?^ie tjie ft€Ffo^j(ftai?^e <^ -^' 
(bj^s 9A WC^l ^ the Qthj^ ^(^nditions^ in the trear 
tj, Francis 98ree<^ tj^tj^ n^t i.h^ ?^n^^ ii^taijt 
-wkw h€[ bin^s^C ^)lQul4 l^?^ releasied^, he wo^l^ 
deliver ^ bQs^ageSi to. tl\9 l^ipjerpr* his eldest 
4gMMi* tlfc^ dau^bJ9> bW s^ftQiv^ sw tbe dMke of 
.OrJ^^s^ <M i|\ lieu qf tbe Jfttt^FA tvrelve^ of his 
priwips^J wnlfililys t» ^ li^^med by Charles. 
The atber ^r^icl^ «iweH^4 ^ A g?ea* auwh^rj 
and* though B,ot of such iHiu^rt«Mft?f> w?r^ ex* 
tremely ^igQ?ovk^.. Awqij« tb^e tbe in^t re- 
markable were, that Francis shouljd •ren^d^np^ 
all his pretensions in Italy ; that he shpuld dis- 
^\^\m *ny tiUe which, h^ h^ to tfee sovereign- 
ty of JFl^od^r^ and Artois; that, witl|i\a §,ix 
\^eeka aft^ bis release, b? should r^stftre t9 
3ourbQTit ^^d hi& adhereptfi, all their goods^ 
inoveable s^nd imgipves^hl^, and oy^ke th^i^ full 
rfparfi||ti€«i ISwr tb^ dam^^ges whicb they had susr 
gained by the ^.Qiifi^c^lion c\jF tl>eni; that b^ 
should u^ bill mterest with H^ry D' Albert to 
relinquish bia pr^t§psiPBS tQ the crowq 9^ N%- 
i^rre^ and ^oiild. ^ot fof %\ie Cftture ^ist hiqji 
^ m my ^tteip^pt l© r^o^ivei? iti tbajt there should 
be established he\vi^% tfee gjiBftperor and F^^anci^ 
9 I^gue q( peppe^ttal fria^d^ip and epnfed^ 
r^y, m\%h % pi«»»i9e of mv^k^^^ assistance ijj 
^v€iry c»#e pf Ui^^e^gityi |bf)t m jRorfpbqratio^i 

6f ^bisf ^m(m, ff^mk should m^rry tbe Emp©: 

ror's sister, the queen dowager of Portugal ; that 
Francis should cause all the articles pf tlii? 
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treaty to be ratified by the states, and register* 
ed in the parliaments of his kingdom ; that, up* 
on *he Emperor's receiving this ratificfation, the 
hostages should be set at liberty; but in their 
place, the duke of Angouleme, the king's third 
son, should be dielivered to Charles ; that in or- 
der to manifest, as well as to strengthen the 
amity between the two monarchs, he might be 
qducated at the Imperial court; and that if 
Francis did not, within the time limited, fulfil 
the stipulations in the treaty, he should promise, 
upon his honour and oath, to return intb Spain, 
and to surrender himself again a prisoner to the 
Emperor^. 



gjntiments gy this treaty, Charles flattered himself that 

of that age *^ 

with respect hc had uot Only effectually humbled his rival, 
but that he had taken such precautions as 
would for ever prevent his re-attainihg any for- 
midable degree of power. The opinion, which 
the wisest politicians formed concerning it, was 
very different ; the)' could not persuade them- 
. selves that Francis, after obtaining his liberty; 
would execute articles against whrch he had 
struggled so long, and to which notwithstand- 
ing afl that he felt during a long and rigorous 
confinement, he had consented with the utmost 
reluctance. Ambitirin* and resentnient, . they 
knew, would conspire in prompting him to yio-» 
late the hard coifdftiol^s to which he had been 
constrained to ^libmit^ nor would arguments and 



* Recueii des Trait, torn. ii. U2. Ulloa Vita del Carlo V, 
p. 102/ &c. 
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oasuistiy be wanting to represent that which ®^,?^ 
was so manifestly advantageous, to be necessary 
and just. If one part of Francis's conduct had 
been knpwn at that time, this opinion might 

r 

have been founded, not in conjecture, but in 
certainty. A few hours before he signed the ^r9,wM 
treaty, he assembled such of his counsellors as protests 
w^re then at Madrid, and having exacted from ^a^of ^ 
them a solemn oath of secrecy, he made a long *^ 
enumeration in their presence of the disjionour-r 
able arts, as well as unprincely rigour, which 
the Emperor had employed in order to ensnare 
or intimidate him. For that reason, he took a 
formal protest in the hands of notaries, that his 
consent to the treaty should be considered as 
an involuntary deed, and be deemed null and 
void*. By this disingenuous artifice, for which > 

even (he treatment that he bad met with was 
no apology, Francis endeavoured to satisfy hid 
honour' and conscience in signing the treaty^ 
and to provide at the same time a pretext on 
M^hich to break it. 

Great, meanwhile, were the outward demon- 
strations of love and confidence between the two' 
mon^rchs ; they appeared often together irf pub- 
lic; they frequently had iong conferences in 
private; they travelled in the same Htfer, and 
joined in the same amusements. But, amidst 
these signs of peace and fri^dship, the Emperor 
s^l\ harboured suspicion in his- mind. Thougfar 
|h(e eertnionies of the marriage between Franei* 

^ Recueil d«s Trait, com. ii. P' i07« 
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Ratified in 
I'nunce. 



Tnneis set 
ftt liberty. 



queen oi Poittugal w^r^ f^eFferm^ sqi«9 
after the €oncla$i<^« of tbe trea(y> CbarWa woiiU4 
tiQi p^twXt bim to. constunprnate i( wtil the re* 
turn of tlie rati&cation frpai Frai^i^e. J^veii 
then Frai\Qb was nqt aJlWwed %^ ]^e al full li* 
berty J his gaard^ w^re $tiU contiaued; thouigb 
caressed as a broitlier-ia law, h^ wa% still watch^ 
e4 like a prisonqr^ and it wsms ofaiviQus tQ attei^ 
tive observers, that a«^ upion^ ii> thi^ t^jt Iw 
ginning of whieh tl^Nre might be di^ep|ie4#ttc% 
symptoms of jealousy and distrnsfe c^ld H^X 
be cordial, or of long cont^imaGipe^, 

About a month after %h^ signing of the trefh 
ty, the regent's ratification of it waa br^^nghtl 
from France; and that wise prince^is, pr^ri^g^ 
on this occasion, the public good tQ domestiQ 
affection, informed het sQn> that, instead of tho 
twelve noblemen name4 in the treaty, she hafi 
«ent the duke of Orleans along with hi^ br^hcar 
the dauphin to the j&ontier, as tlie kingdom 
could suffer nothing by the absence of a child, 
but must be left almost incapable of defence, 

if deprived of its ablest statesmen^ and ippst ex* 
perienced generals, whom CJ^arles had ar(i^Uy 
included in his noininatic». At lai^t Frfi^i^ 
took leave of the Emptor,, wbos« suspicion qf 
the king's sincerity increasing, af the time of* 
putting it to th« proof approaohed^ h^ end^fH 
xonred to bind him still faster by. ei&actiiig n«W 
promises, whteb, after thns|& h^ bad 9iti^^ 
made> the French monarch was not < stow tQ 
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grattt. He set out from Madrid,, a place whic^ 
the TemembraiQiee e£ many afflmting ctrcom* 
istances rendered peculiarly odious to him, with 
the joy natural on such an occasiois^ and be- 
gan ihe long wii»hed-for jomru^y towards his 
own dbttiniiOias. He w-as escorted by a bodjr 
of ho^e und^m* the command of Alarcon, who^ 
as the king drew near the frontiers of France, 
guarded bim with more scrapukMus escaetness 
1;han ever. When he arrived at the river A«r 
dkye, which separates the two kingdomss, Lai»- 
tree appeared on tbe opposite bank with aguard 
^ horse equal in number to Alarcon'^s* An 
empty bark was moored in the middle of the 
stream; tbe attendants drew up in mder on the 
opposite banks; at the same instant Lannoy 
with etgbt gentlemen put oH fr«Mxi the Spauish» 
a»d Laiitreo with the same number from the 
1?rea<^ side of the river ; the former had the 
king in his boat; the latter^ the dauphin and 
duke of Orleans; they ntiet in the empty vessel; 
the exchange was made in a moment: Francis, 
after a short embrace of his children, leaped in- 
to Lautrec^s boat, and reached the French 
shore* He mounted at that instant a Turkish 
|iorse» waved his hand over his head, and with 
a joyful voice crying aloud several times, ^^ I 
am yet a king," galloped full speed to St. Johii 
de Luz;, and from thence to Bayonne. Tins 
event, no less impatiently desired by the French 
nation than by their jpionarch, happened on 
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the eigliteenth of March, a year and twenty* 
two days after the fatal battle of Pavia^. 



The Empe- 
tor's mar- 
riage with 
Isabella of 
Portugal. 



Soon after the Emperor had taken leave of 
Francis, and permitted him to begin his journey 
towards his own dominions, he set out for Seville, 
in order to solemnize his marriage with Isabella, 
the daughter of Emanuel, the late king of Por« 
tugal, and the sister of John III. who had suc- 
ceeded him in the throne of that kingdom^ 
Isabella was a princess of uncommon beauty 
and accomplishments ; and as the Cortes, both 
in Castile and Aragon, had warmly solicited 
their sovereign to marry, the choice of a wife, 
so nearly allied to the royal blood of both king- 
doms, was extremely acceptable to his subjects. 
The Portuguese, fond of this new connection 
with the first monarch of Christendom, granted 
him an extraordinary dowry with Isabella, a- 
mounting to nine hundred thousand crowns, a 
3um which, from the situation of his affairs at 
, that juncture, was of no small consequence to 
March t«, the Empcror. The marriage was celebrated 
with that splendour and gaiety which became 
a great and youthful prince. Charles lived with 
Isabella in perfect harmony, and treated her on 
all occasions.with much distinction and regardf « 



Aflairs of 
Germany. 



During these- transactions, Charles could 

* Sandov. Hist. i. 735. Guic. 1. xvi. 353* ' 

t Uiioa Vita di Carlo V. p. 106. Belcarius Com. Rer. 

Gallic, p. 565. Spaiatiuus ap. StruT. Corp. Hist. Germ. ii« 

1081, 
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hardly give any attention to the affairs of Ger- '^^^ 
many, though it was torn in pieces by oommo^ v,^^>w 
tions, which threatened the most dangerous ^^^^' 
consequences. By the feudal institutions which 
still subsisted almost unimpaired in the empire, 
the property of lauds was vested in the princes 
and free-barons Their vassals held of them by Gnevane<» 
the strictest and most limited tenures awhile the L»te!^**V 
great body of the people was kept in a state 
but little removed from absolute servitude, la 
some places of Germany, people of the lowest 
class were so entirely in the power of their mas* 
ters, as to be subject to personal and domestic 
slavery, the most rigorous form of that wretch* 
ed state. In other provinces, particularly in 
Bohenaia and Lusatia, the peasants were bound 
to remain on the lands to which they belonged, 
and making part of the estate, were transferred 
like any other property from one hand to ano- 
ther. Even in Suabiaand the countries on the 
banks of the Rhine, where their condition was 
most tolerable, the peasants not only paid the 
full rent of their farms to the landlord; but if 
Jtbey chos^ either to change the place of their 
abode, or to follow a 'new profession, before 
they could accomplish what they desired, they 
rwere obliged*^ to purchase this privilege at a 
jCertain price. Besides this^ ail grants of lands 
to peasants expired at ^their death, without de- 
scending to their posterity. Upon that event 
the landlord had a right to the- best of their 
.cattle, as well as of their furniture ; and their 
beirs^ in order to obtain a renewal of the grant> 
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^ 7v^ * ^^''^ <AUj2?e3 to pay iavf^ mm& by way af fine* 
\««--/W These exactions^ though grievous, were borne 
*^*^ with patience, because they were cortomary 
and ancient: bttt when the progress of 6)ef^'ance 
and luxury, as well as the changes introiluced 
into the art of war^ came to increase the expefnoe 
of government, and made it necessary for princes 
to levy occasional or stated 'taxes 'on their sab** 
^ects, !such impositions being new^ appeared m* 
tdlerable ; <and in Gennay , these duties being 
laid chiefly irpon beer, wine^ and other vieces^ 
satms^f life, aiSected the comrobn people in tbe 
most sensible maiR&er. The addition >0( such a 
}oad to their former burdens drove them to des^ 
pair. It was to the valour inspired by pesenb- 
tnent against impositicms ef this Icind^ that the 
Swiss owed the acquisition of thdr liberty m 
the foarteentfa centuiy. The same cause had 
excited the peasants in overall other provinces 
of Germany to rebel a^in^ tbeoor sup^iors 1^ 
wards the ^end of the fifteenth and foegvrmifng ^ 
the sixteenth centnrieS'; aild though l^ese jfr- 
surrections were ndt attended with like success, 
they conld not, however, be -^iiellvd wiittiMt 
nuch difficulty and 'btoodshed^. 

Th^r iiw By these chei^ks, the spirit of the ^eaisimts 
hTs^ahia, was over^twod rather than siibdued ; add tfaeil: 
^rievancesixmltiplying <;ont»niiai}y; they ran ^o 
^rms, in the year one thDiisanA five 'hundred 
•and twenlty-^six, 'w4tlh the west frantic rage. 
Their first appearance was near Uhn in Soabia* 

* Seckend. lib. ii, p. 2. 0. 
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*J%rfe ipe«i<;ar>ts.i«i the adjacent cotmtty Hacked to 
tfaek* £M:andd^rd Wk4i ithfe ^tdour and impatie^nce 
nalrilral «o tken u4i<>, lisrvvftg ^i^aned torvg trii^ 
oppfe8S8ifon> beheld at la€^ some prospect <^ 
deliverance ; aad tbe ^Codrtagion spreadin^g from 
province to province, reached almost every 
part lof 'Germany. Wherever they caMi^, t4ey 
plundered the mbnasteries; ^i^a^ed the kmds ^f 
tkeir vuperibrs ; trosed t^ir ca^t^e^, a<iid 'massa^ 
47red without niefcy ail pi^rsions <tf iicd^le birtli^ 
wl9K> tv^re «o imhappy as to fail into their 
hands^. Having intionidated then* oppnreissorfi^ 
as th^ tntogined, by the Vfoience of the^ prc^ 
ceedings, t^ey Regain to consider wiiat would b^ 
the most proper affid effectual m€n;hod of secor- 
iag l^msel'ves for the fotore from their tyran- 
nical exactions. With this iriew they drew up 
and ipvUished a vnemorial, contaming a^ll their 
demamds, a^nd declared^ thait while arms were in 
Iheir hands, they would either persuade or o-^ 
bilge the nobles to give them full satisfaction 
with regard to these. The chief articles were» 
that they ^nvi^gbt have Uberty to chuse their own 
pastora; that they might be freed from the pay- 
menit of all tythes ex^c^pt tho$e of com ; that 
tt^y might Ko longer be Considered as the slaves^ 
or bondmen of their superiors; that the liberty 
of hunting and fishing might be common; that 
^e great ibtests mfigbt not be regarded as pri- 
'Vate iproperty^ but be open for the use of all ; 
that they might be delivered from the unusual 

** P«tr. Crinitiis de Bello Rasticano, ap. Freher. Script. Ret. 
€^rm. Argent. 1717, ?oK iii. p. 1243* 
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^^^* burfen of taxes under which they laboured i 
that the administration of justice might be ren-' 
dered less rigorous and more impartial ; that 
the encroachments of the nobles upon meadows 
and commons might be restrained^^ 

pelted. Many of these demands . were totfemely 

reasonable ; and being urged by such formida- 
ble numbers, should have met with some re- 
fli*^ss* Bttt those unwieldly bodies, assembled 
in different places, had neither union, nor con- 
(duct, nor vigour. Being led by persons of the 
lowest rank, without skill in war, or knowledge 
of what was necessary for accomplishing their 
designs; all their exploits were distinguished 
only by a brutal and unmeaning fury. To op- 
pose this, the princes and nobles of Suabia and 
the Lower Rhine raised such of their vassals ^ 
still continued faithful, dnd attacking some of 
the mutineers with open force, and others by 
surprize, cut to pieces or dispersed all who in-* 
fested those provinces; so that the peasants, af* 
ter ruining the open country, and losing up* 
wards of twenty thousand of their associates in 
the field, were obliged to return to their habita- 
tions with less hope than ever of relief from 
their grievances f* . 

Theirinsur- TflESE commotions happened at first in pro- 
Thuringia viuces of Germany where Lutlier's opinions 

* Sleid. Hist. p. 90. 

f Seckend. lib. ii. p. 10. Petr. Giiodalius de RusticaDorum 
Tumultu in Germania, ap. Scard. Script, vol. ii. p. 131, SfQ^ 
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kad made little progress; and being excited *^** 
wholly by political causes^ had nb connection 
with the disputed points in religion. But the 
frenzy reaching at last those countries in which 
the- Reformation was established, derived new 
strength from circumstances peculiar to them^ 
and rose to a still greater pitch of extrdva^ 
fiance; The Reformation, wherever it was 
received^ increased that bold and innovating 
spirit to which it owed its birth. Meft 
who had the courage to overturn a system 
supported by €very thing which can command 
respect or reverence, were not to be over^ 
awed by any authority, how great or venerable 
fioeven After having been accustomed to con>- 
sider themselves as judges of the most impor^ 
tant doctrines in religion, to examine these free^- 
ly, and to reject, without scruple, wh^t appear^ 
ed to them erroneoiis, it was natural for theiu 
to turn the same daring and inquisitive eye to» 
wards government, and to think of rectifying 
whatever disorders or imperfection^ were di»» 
covered there. As religious abuses had been 
reformed in several places withdut the permis*- 
$ion of the magistrate, it was an easy transition 
to attempt the redress of political grievances in 
the same mannen 

• « * * 

No sooner* then, did the spirit bf revplt break «n?^ for 
out in Thuringia, a province subject to the elec- 
tor of Saxony, the inhabitants of which were 
Mostly converts to Lutheranism^ than it assume 
ed a new and more dangerous form. Thomas 

VOL. 11. ir 
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•^* Mnncer, one of Lpther's ticsciples, ihaiitig este* 



blished faimself in that cooi^yry, luadi acquired at 
^^^ wonderful ascendiuit over the tnitids of the ps9^ 
pie. He {iropagatfd among tbem ikte wiidest 
«iid rnoek em basiastic notions^ bnt -niches ieod- 
ad manifestlj to inspire then lyttl) boldness, 
Tbeir fai». RIkI lead ftheoi to sedition. *^ LuAber» he told 
tieai spirit |;h0uj^ j^arj ^Q^g moTC hart than service to reli- 
gion. H<p bad, indeed, rescued l;he cfaurch 
from the yoke of poper)% but his doctrines ea^ 
eouraged, and hifi life 'set an example (of tbie 
' Utmost licentiousness of manners. In order to 
avoid vibe (^ajhs he), men must piiactise perpe- 
tual RnortiiicatkMi. Tfaej must put on a grave 
€Ounteimnoe> wpeak littie, wear a plain garb^ 
a.nd be serious in their whole deportment. Soch 
m prepare their hearts an this maan^, oiay ex** 
f>eet that the Supreme Being will direct ait 
their sti^ps, and by some risible sign discover 
his will to them ^ if that tiluifei illation be at any 
time withheld, we may expostulate with the Al- 
mighty , who deals with ua so harshly > and re- 
mind him of his promiftes. This esposfcnlation 
«nd anger will be highly acceptable to Go«|» 
ond will ^t last preirail on him to^ gnidt us with 
the same unerriiag hand whidi conducted the 
patriarchs of old. Let us beware, towever, <£ 
offending him by our arrogance; but as all men 
tare eqttal in * iiis eye, Jel tbem reti«rn to that 
<^oiKliti0n of equality in wJMch he forn^ j^bem* 
^ Btid hcayiofig all thiogS'ifit common, let the^a li^e 
4opether hke brethren, without aoy marks of 
«Ed3ordinatioii;i>r pre-eminence*," 

* Seckead. lib. ii. p. 13. Sleid. Hist. p. S3* 
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^ ExtraVagakt as tfceae tenets tvere, tiief 
flattered so many pa^ions in the faiunaii heart, 
as to tt^ke a deep aa^preBsion. To aim 9t. nof 
tbiag more than abrida^mf^ the power of tfae mo^ 
bility5 was warn considereri as a trifling aiid>pai> 
tial reformatiati, not worth the contlending.for; 
it was prapiOB^d to lerel erery distinctioti 
amonat. mankind) and by aboiishiog property^ 
to reduce them to their natural state of equali* 
ty^ ip. which all -slio«ild refeive their subsistenoe 
from one oommmi' JStoA^ Mnnoftr assiined 
them, that the design was approved 4i>f by Hea^ 
ven, and that the Almighty had in a dream as- 
certained him of i its saccess. The peabants 6et 
aiM>ut:the..6sceDutioii; of it, ^not only with the 
rage lirhich aain&ated those of their onier iq 
other/ .jmrts /of Oermaoy, but fwith that andour 
wiimhrenthofiriasin iaspiDes. They ^ depit^^ed ihe 
magistrates in aH the citiids of which ihey Were 
toasters ; seined the Imniis of the nobles, and obli^ 
ed .such ctf: them iasth^y got into tiieir haiids, to 
put on the dress commonly worn by peasants^ 
9dA inat^ad of their fonner titles, to be satisfied 
With tl|e appdlation given to people in tbe low'* 
est ciass'of life« Giseat numbers engaged in this 
wild undertaking; iMt Muncer, their leader 
and thtfir propbet, was destitute of the. abilitieft 
necas^u-y for oonducting it. He had all tho 
extravagance, bat not the counage^ wfoicfa enf 
tfausiasnd iianally possess. It -wag with diffi<mlty 
he could be persuaded to take tfae fieM; and 
tlEKMUgbhe soon dpe:|r . t<>gelher eigbti thousaiAd 
men, he suffered hiinself to be *surix>uTided hf 
a body of caTalry tinder the command of tM 
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elector of Saxony, the landgrave of Hesse,^ And 
duke of Brunswick. These princes, unwilling 
to shed the blood of their deluded subjects, 
fient a young nobleman to their camp, with 
the offer of a general pardon, if they would im- 
mediatdy lay down their arms» and deliver up 
the authors of the sedition. Muncer, alarmed 
at this, began to hanuigue his followers with 
his usual vehemence, exhorting them not to 
trust these decejtful promises of their oppress 
sors^ nor to desert the cause of God> and of 
Christian liberty. 

■■ " * • - ' * 

But the sense of present clanger itiaking a 
deeper impression on the peasants than his elo- 
quence, confusion and terror were visible in 
every face, when a rainbow, which was the em- 
blem that the mutineers had painted on their 
colours, happening to appear in the clouds, 
Muncer> with admirable presence of mind, laid 
hold of that incident, and suddenly raising his 
' eyes and hands towards heaven, *^ Behold," 
cries he, with an elevated voice, ** the sign 
^* which God has given. There is the pledge 
*.5 of your safety, and a token that the wicked 
*f shall be destroyed." The fanatical ihultitude 
set up instantly a great shout, as if victory had 
been certain ; and passing in a moment from 
one extreme to another, massacred the unfor* 
tunate nobleman who had come with the offer 
of pardon, and demanded to be led towards the 
enemy. The Princes, enraged at this shocking 
violation of the laws of war, advanced with no 
May 15. kss impetuosity^ and began the attacks but 
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the behaviour of the peasants in the combat ^^^^ 
w^as not such as might have been expec.ted ei- v^-^^w 
ther from their ferbcity or confidence of success ; ^^^^' 
axi undisciplined rabble was no. equal match 
for well trained troops ; above hve thousand were 
^lain in the fieid^ almost w^hput making re^ 
distance ; the rest fled^ and aniong the foremost 
Muncer their general He was taken next day^ 
and being condemned to such punis^hments as 
his crimes had deserved, he suffered them with 
a poor and dastardly spirit. His dejs^th put an 
^nd to the insurrections of the peasants, which 
had filled Germany with such terror*; but the 
enthusiastic notions which he had scattered 
were not extirpated, and produced, not long a& 
ter, effects more memorable, ^s \yell ^ more 
extravagant. 

During these commotions, Luther acted i^^^ej^a 

moderate 

with exemplary prudence and moderation ; like and prud«»t 
a common parent, solicitous about the welfare of 
both parties, without sparing the faults or errors 
of either. On the one hand, he addressed a mo- 
nitory discourse to the nobles, exhorting them 
to treat their dependents with greater humani- 
±y and indulgence. On the other, he severely 
aensured the seditious spirit of the peasants, 
advising them not to mUrmur at hardships inse^ 
parable from their condition, nor to seek for re- 
dress by any but legal means f. 

^ * Sleid. Hist. p. 84. Seckend. lib. ii. p. 2!^. Gnodaliya 

Tumult. Rustican. 155. 
t Slcid, Hist p. 87, 
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litTTHEtf S famous marriage with Catherine, 
a Boria, a nun of a noble family, who^ having 
thrown off the veil, h^d fled from the cloister, 
happened this year^ and was for from meeting 
with the name approbation. Even^ his most de- 
voted followers thought this step indecent^ at 
ft time wh^n hii^ country was inirdlved in so 
many calamities ; while his enemies never men- 
tioned it with liny softer appellation than that 
of incestuous or prophane. Luther himself was 
sensible of the impressipn which it had made 
to his disadvantage 9 but being satisfied with 
Iris own conduct, he bore the censure of his 
JFriends, and the reproaches of his adversaries. 
With his Usual fortitude *. 



if*y». 



This year the Reformation lost its first pro- 
tector, Frederic, elector of Saxony ; but the blow 
was the less sensibly felt, as he was succeeded 
by his brother John, a more avowed and ;«eal- 
ous, though less able patron of Luther and his 
doctrines. 



Prussia 
wrested 
from the 
Teutonic 
order. 



Another event happened about the same 
titne, which, as it occasioned a considerable 
change in the state of Crermany , must be traced 
back to its source. While the frenzy of the 
Crusades possessed all Europe during the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, several orders of reli- 
gious knighthood were founded in defence of 
the Christian faith against Heathens and Infi* 
dels. Among these, the Teutonic order ' in 
Germany was one of the most illustrious, tba 

^ Seckead. lib. ii, p. !$• 
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Icniglkts of which distingui&bed themselves great> ^ ^v^* 
Ijr in atl the eoteirprises carried on m the Holy s^p^v^ 
JLand B^^ng driren at last from their settle^ ^^^ 
vxienis in^the east, thejr were obliged to return 
^o^thetr native country. Their xftal and vajour 
'were too* impetuous to remaia long inaetlva 
7hey iaivaded^ on vety slight pretences, the 
province^ 0i Prussia, the inhabitants of which 
were still idolaters; and having competed the 
iBonquesI of it about the middle of the thirteenth 
century, held it many years as^ a fief depending 
oil the crown of Polami. Fieree contests arose 
dnring this period, between the grand masters 
of the order, and the kings of Polaod; the for^ 
iner struggling for independence, while the lat* 
ter asserted their right of sovereignty with great 
firmness. Albert, a prince of the hoAi^e of Bran-o 
den burg, who was elected grand master in thit 
year one thousand five hundred and eteven^ en^ 
gaging keenly in this quarrel> maintained a 
long war with Sigismimd, king of Poland; buit 
having become an early convert to Luther's 
doctrines, tbi& graduaUy lessened hia zeal for 
the interests of hi^ fraternity, so that he took 
the opportunity of the confuslocis in the Em^* 
pire, and the absence of the Emperor, to con* 
dude a treasty with Sti^mund, greatly to hi« 
ovm private emolumeqt. By it, that part of 
Prussia which belonged to the Teutonic order, 
was erected into a secular and hereditary dutchy, 
md the investiture of it granted to Albert, wbOy 
in return, boiind himself to do homage for it to 
the^kipgs of Poland as their vassal. Immedi- 
. at eiy "after this^ he made public professiou of 
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^^^^ the reformed religion, and married a princessi 
of Denmark. The Teutonic knights exclaimecl 
so loudly against the treachery of their grand 
mastex^ that he was put under the ban of the 
Empire ; but he still kept possession of the pto« 
vihce which he had usurped, and transmitted it 
to his posterity. In process of time this rich 
inheritance fell to the electoral branch of the 
family, all dependence on the crown of Poland 
was shaken oiF, and the margraves of Branden* 
burgh, having assumed the title of kings of. 
Prussia, have not only risen to an equality with 
the first princes in Germany,, but take their 
rank among the great monarchs of Europe^. 

4 

The first Upon the rctum of the French king to his 

the Freoch domiuions, the eyes of all the powers in Europe 
hi^etS^ were fixed upon him, that, by observing his- 
to France. gj.g|. motious, they might form, a judgment con- 
cerning his subsequent conduct. They were 
not held long in suspense. Francis, as soon as 
he arrived at Bayonne, wrote to the king of 
England, thanking him for the zeal, and affec- 
tion wherewith ho had interposed in his favour, 
to which^^he acknowledged that he owed the 
recovery of his liberty. Next day^ the Empe- 
ror's ambassadors demanded audience, and, in 
their master's name, required him to issue sucb 
orders as were necessary for carrying the treaty 
of Madrid into immediate and full execution; 
he coldly answered, that though, for his own 
part, he determined religiously to perform all . 

* Sleid. Hist. p. 98. , Pfeffel Abreg^ de I'Hist de Pn«^ 
?ubl. p. 005, &c, "' ' 
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that he had promised, the treaty contained so ^^^ 
many articles relative not to him^lf alone, but 
affecting the interests of the French monarchy, 
that be could not take any. farther step without 
jeoiisulting the States of his kingdom, and that 
9ome time would be necessary, in Order to rer 
aoncile their minds to the hard conditions which 
he had consented to ratify*. This reply was 
isonsidered as no obscure discovery of his being 
^resolved to elude the treaty; and the compU- 
ment paid to Henry, appeared a very pro- 
per step towards securing the assistance of that 
monarch in the war with the Emperor, to which 
i;uch a resolul^ion would certainly give rise. 
These circumstances, added to the explicit de- 
clarations which Francis made in secret to the 
anibassadors from several of the Italian powers, 
fuily satisfied them that their conjectures with 
regard to his conduct had been just,, and that 
instead of intending to execute an unreasonable 
treaty, he was eager to seize the first opportu- 
nity of revenging those injuries which had com* 
pelled him to feign an approbation of it. Even 
the doubts, and fears, and scruples, which used, 
on other occasions, to hold Clement in a state 
of uncertainty, were dissipated by Francis's 
seeming impatience to break through all his 
engagements with the Emperor. The situation, 
indeed, of afiairs in Italy at that time, did not 
allow tbe Pope to hesitate long. Sforza was still 
besieged by the Imperialists in the castle of Mi- 
lali. That feeble prince, deprived now of Mor 
fpne*!^ advice, and unprovided with every thing 

* Mi^m. de Bellay, p. 97. 
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BOOK necessdry for defence, found means to v 
v«i-vW Clement and the Venetians, that he must soon 
*^^ surrender, if they did not come to bis relie£ 
The Imperial troops, as they had receiwd no 
pay since the battle of Paria, lived at discretion 
in the Milanese, levying such exorbttant coo* 
tributions in that dutchy, as amounted, if we 
may rely on Guicciardini's calculation, to no 
less a sum than five thousand ducats a day^; 
nor was it to be doubted, but that the soldiers^ 
as 9000 as the castle should submit, would cbusd 
to leave a ruined country which hardly afibrdedl 
them subsistence, that tbev might take poeses* 
sion of more comfortable qnarteis in the fertilfe 
and untouched territories of the Pope and V^ 
netians. The assistance of the French king 
was the only thing which could either 8av« 
Sfor^a, or enable them to protect their own do* 
minions from the iixsnlts <^ the Imperial treofiSt 

fora^^ For these reasons, the Pope, the Venetians, 
•gainst the and dukc of Milan, were equallv impatient to 
come to an agreement with i*rancis, who, on 
his part, was no less desirous of acquiring such 
a considerable accession both of strength and 
reputation as guch a confisderacy would bring 
along with it. The chief objects of this at. 
lianee, which was concluded at Cogna^; on the 
twenty-second of May, though kept secret for 
some time, were to oblige the Empevor to set at 
liberty the French king's sons/ upom paym«[it 
of a reasonable ransom ; and to re«€fetablish Sfor* 
2a in the quiet possession of the Mil<*H?sei -If 

f Gttic.Lx?ii, 3^.. 
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Charles should refuse either of tbese, the* con- 
tracting parties bound themselves to bring iato 
the field an ariny of thirty^five thousand men, 
^i^Uh which, after driving the Spaniards out of 
the* Milanese, they would attack the kini>:dom 
of Naples. The king of England was declared 
protector of this league, which they dignified 
5Krith the name of Hob/t because the Pope was 
frt the head of it; and in order to allure Henry 
more effectually, a principality in the kingdom 
of Naples, of thirty thousand ducats yearly re* 
ipenue, was to be settled on htm ; and lands tp 
the value of ten thousand ducats on Wdlsey 
his favourite^* 

No sooner was this league coti^luded, than The pope 
Clement, by the plenitude of his papal power, France 
absolved Francis from the oath which lie had ^^ ^dw 
taken to observe the treaty of Madridf. This «erveth« 
right, how pernicious soever in its effects, and Madrid. 
destructive of that integrity which is the basis 
of all transactions among men, was the natura! 
consequence of the powers which the popes ar- 
rogated as the infallible vicegerents of Christ 
upon earth. But as, in virtue of this pretended 
prerogative, they had often dispensed with obli«- 
gations which were held sacred, the interest ,of 
some men, and the credulity of others, led them 
to imagine, that the decisions of a sovereign poi> 
tiff authorized or justified actions which woul4» 
Otherwise, have been criminal and impious. 

* p. Heuter. Rer. Aostr. lib. ix. c. 3. p- 217, Recueil dy^ 
TPrait. ii. 124*. 

f fiolda&t Pplit. Imperial, p. 1002. Pallav. Hist. p. 7^ 
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B o^,K The discovery of Francises intention to elude 
^--vW the treaty of Madrid, filled the Emperor with a 
The Empe- Variety of disquieting thoughts. He had treat- 
^ *''"™' ed an unfortunate prince in the most ungene- 
rous manner^ he had displayed an insatiable 
ambition in all his negociations with his pri« 
soner ; he knew what censures the former had 
drawn upon him, and what apprehensions the 
latter had excited in every court of Europe ; 
nor had he reaped from the measures which be 
pursued, any of those advantages which politi- 
cians are apt to consider as an excuse for the 
most criminal conduct, and a compensation for 
the severest reproaches. Francis was now out 
of his hands, and not one of all the mighty con- 
sequences, which he had expected from the 
treaty that s^t him at liberty, was likely to take 
place. His rashness in relying so far oh his 
own judgment as to trust to the sincerity of 
the French king, in opposition to the sentiments 
of his wisest ministers, was now apparent ; and 
he easily conjectured, that the same confedera- 
cy, the 4read of which had induced him to set 
Francis at liberty, would now be formed against 
him with that gallant and incensed monarch at 
its head. Self-condemnation and shame, on ac- 
count of what was past, with anxious apprehen- 
sions concerning what might happen, were the 
necessary result of these reflections on his own 
conduct and situation. Charles, however, was 
naturally firm and inflexible in alibis fieasures. 
To have receded suddenly from any article in 
the treaty of Madrid, would have been a plain. 
co|afession of imprudence, and a palpable s^pjp* 
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totki of fear; he determiqed^ therefore^ that it 
was most suitable to his dignity, to insist, what- 
ever might be the consequences, on the strict 
execution of the treaty, and particularly not 
to accept of any thing which might be offer- 
ed as an equivalent for the restitution of Bur* 
gundy*. 

In consequence of this resplutiori, he ap- Requires 
|K>inted Lannoy and Alarcon to repair^ as his perform 
ambassadors, to the court of France, and for- h^g^pu. 
xnally to summon the king, either to execute ^^^ 
the treaty with the sincerity that became him, 
or to return, according to his oath, a prisoner 
to Madrid. Instead of giving them an imme- 
diate answer, Francis admitted the deputies of 
the states of Burgundy to an audience in their 
presence. They humbly represented to him, 
that he had exceeded the powers vested in a 
king of France, when he consented to alienate 
their country from the crown, the domains of 
which he was bound by his coronation oath to 
preserve entire and unimpaired.- Francis, in re- 
turn, thanked them for their attachment to his 
crown, and in treated them, though very faintly, 
to remember the obligations which he lay un- 
der to fulfil his engagements with the Emperor. 
The deputies, assuming an higher tone, declar- 
ed, that they would not obey commands which 
they considered as illegal; and, if he should 
abandon them to the. enemies of France, they 
had resolved to defend themselves to the best 
of their power, with a firm purpose rather to 

♦ Guic, 1. xvii. 306. 
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^ v>^ ^ perish, than* submit to a foreign dominion* Up- 

x^^,^-"^ on which Francis^ turning towards the Imperial 

His^^er. anabassadors, represented .to them the impossi^i^ 

bility of performing what he had undertaken, 

and offered, in lieu of Burgundy, to pay the 

Empeix>r two miliions of crowns. The viceroy 

and Alarcon, who easily perceived, that the. 

scene to which they had been witnesses, was 

concerted between the king aad his subjects in 

order to impose upon them, signified to him 

, their master's fixed resolution not to depart ia 

^ • th^ smallest point from the terms of the treaty, 

Qnd. withdrew*. Before they left the kingdom, 

they had the mortification to he^r the holy 

jnne «. league against tlie Emperor published with great 

ilolemnity. 

TBeEmpe^ Charles BO sooncr received an account of 

top ^ft l"iiy — 

parations th IS confederacythau hs cKcl aimed, tn themogt 
*^* public manner, and in the harshest teitns, a^ 
gainst Francis, as a prince void of faith and of 
honour. He complained no less of Clement, 
whom he solicited in vain to abandon his new 
allies; he accused him of ingratitude ; he taxed 
him with an ambition unbecoming his charac-- 
ter ; he threateaed him not only with all the 
Tengeance which the power of 3m Emperor can 
inflict, but, by appealing, to. a general council, 
called up befc»re his ey^es all the terrors arising 
from the authority of those asiiemblies so for- 
midable to the papal see. -It -was necessary, 
however, to oppose, somethifig -else • than re* 

♦"fielcar. Conunent. tie fteli. 6al. 573. M«m, tie Bellay, 
p. 97. 
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{iroftc!i«s awl. threats to the powerful combine* 
(ton formed against him; and the EmperbdTi 
prompted by so many passions^ did not fail to 
exert fatmself with unusual vigour^ in order t|o 
send supplies, not only of men, but of mooey^ 
frhdch was stiii more needed, into Italy. 



On the other hand, the efforts of the confix PeeWe ope- 
derates bore no proportion to that animosity Jhe confc- 
i^ainst the Emperor, with which they seemed ^«**®- 
to. enter into the holy league. Francid, it wai 
thought^ would have infused spiril; and vigour 
into the whole bbdy. He had his lost Ihhmiw 
to repair, many injuries to revenge, ' and <the 
station among the princes of Europe, from 
which he had fallen, to recover* From all 
these powerful incitements* added tQ the natu« 
ml impetuosity of his temper, a war more fierce 
itnd bloody than aay that he had hitherto made 
upon his rival, was expected. Brut Francis had 
gone thinough such a scene of disttneds, and the 
impression it had made was still so frash in 
his memory, that he was become diffident him^ 
aeif, distrustful of fortune, and desirous of traa^ 
quiility« To procure the release of his sons, aa4 
to avoid, the restitution of Burgundy by paying 
some reasonable equivalent, wene his chief ob^ 
jects; and £or the sake of these, he would wii- 
lin^^ly have sacrificed Sforza, iwd the liberttei 
bf Italy, to the Emperor. He flattered himself, 
that the dread of the confederacy which he had 
formed wouJ4 of itiielf indviee^Chaples to listen 
to what was e.quitai)le; a«d waft afraid of en^ 
ploying any considerable force for the relief o| 
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the Milanese, iest his allies, whom he had ofteti 
to be found more attentive to their own interest^ 
^"^ than piinctual in fulfilling their engagements^ 
should abandon him as soon as the Imperialists 
were driven out of that country, and deprive 
his negociatioas with the Emperor of that 
weight which they derived from his being at 
the head of a poweiiul league. In the mean 
time the castle of Milan was pressed more 
closely than ever, and Sforza was now reduced 
to the last extremity. The Pope and Vene^ 
tians, trusting to Francis's concurrencies, coni'^ 
manded their troops to take the field, iii order 
to relieve him ; atid an army more than saffi-^ 
ctent for that service wajS soon formed. The 
Milanese, passionately attached to their, unfor- 
tunate duke, and no less exasperated against 
the Imperialists, who had oppressed them so 
cruelly, were ready to aid the confederates in 
all their enterprises. But the duke d'Urbino, 
their general, naturally slow and indecisive, 
and restrained, besides, by his ancient- enmity 
to the family of Medici, from taking any step 
that might aggrandize or add reputation to the 
Pope ^s lost some opportunities, of at^cking 
the Imperialists, and. raising the siege, and re-^ 
fused to improve others. These delays gave 
Bourbon time to bring up a reinforcement of 
JWy 21. fresh troops, and a supply of money. He im* 
mediately took the comman,d df the army, and 
pushed on the siege with such vigour, as quick* 
ly obliged Sforza to surrender, who retiring to 
Lodi, which the confederate ha€l surprised; 

■ * Guic. I. 5vji. 382." 
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left fiourbon in full possession of the rest of ^^^ 
the diitchy, the investiture of which the Empe- w »>/'^>^ 
ror had promised to grant him *. *^®^ 

The Italians be^^an now to perceive the game DisquMtude 
which Frands had played, and to be sensible uaapowert. 
that, notwithstianding all their address, and re- 
finements in negociation, which they boasted 
of as talents peculiarly their own, they had for 
once been over-reached in those very arts by a 
tramontane prince. He had hitherto thrown 
almost the whole burden of the war upon them> 
taking advantage of their efforts, in order to en- 
force the proposals which he often renewed at 
the court of Madrid for obtaining the liberty 
of his sons. The Pope and Venetians expostu- 
lated and complained t ; but as they were not 
able to rouse Francis from his inactivity, their 
own zeal and vigour gradually abated, and Cle- 
ment, having already gone farther than his ti- 
midity usually permitted him, began to accuse 
himself of rashness, and to relapse into his na- 
tural state of doubt and uncertainty. 

All the Emperor's motions depending on M«a8ui«s(< 
himself alone, were more brisk and better con- ^Sj^^ 
certed. The narrowness of his revenues, in- 
deed, did not allow him to make any sudden or 
great effort in the field, but he abundantly sup- 
plied that defect by his intrigues and negocisi- 
tions. The family of Colonna, the most power- 

* Guic. I xvii. 376, kc. " f RoscelU Lettere dt 

Principi, ii. 157, &c, 159, 160— 106. 
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^^^^ fnl of all the Romaa barons» had adhered utH'( 



fonaly to the Ghibeliae or Imperial factioii> 
^^^ during those fierce conteati^iis between tlie 
popes and emperors, which, for several ages^ 
fiUed Italy and Germany with discord atid 
bloodshed. Though the causes which at first 
gave birth to thesis detractive factions existed 
no longer, and the rage with which they had 
been animated was in a great measure ^spentj 
the Colonnas still retained their attachment to 
the Imperial interest, and by placing themsdves 
under the protection of the emperors, secured 
the qniet possession of their own territories . and 
privileges. The cardinal Pompeo Colosina, a 
man of a turbulent and ambitious temper, at 
that t\me the head of the family, bad Jong bee» 
Clement's rival, to whose infl^uence in' the lart 
conclave he imputed the di^^pointment of all 
bis schemes for attaining the papad dignity, of 
which from his known connection with ttie Em- 
peror, he thought himself secure. To an aspir** 
ing tcimd, this was an injury too great to be 
forgiven ; and though he had dissembled 'his re^ 
sentment so far as to vote for Clement at his 
. *' Section, and. to accept of great 'offices in his 
^ Cf)urt, hp watted with the utmost inipatieBce for 

an opportunity oi being revei^ged. Don Hugo 
de Moncada, the lo^erial ambassador at fiome^ 
who was no stranger to these sentiments, easily 
p/^rsuaded him that now was the time, while all 
the. papal troops were employed in Ixmibardy, 
to attempt something, which would at once a- 
vtfnge his own Wrongs, and be of essential ser- 
vice to the Emperor his patron. The pope, how* 
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erer^ whose timidity r^Mlered him quick-sighl> 
ed^ was so attentive to their operations, and* be- 
gan to be alarmed so eariy, that he might have ^^^* 
dravm together troops suffiotent to have discon- 
certed all ColontMi*s measures. But Moncada 
amused him so artfully with negociations, pro* 
mises, and false intelligence, that he lulled 
asleep all his siuspictons, and prevented his tak^ 
ing any of the precautions necessary for hi$ 
safety ; and to the disgrace of a prince posses- 
sed of great power, m well as renowned for po^ 
li.tical wisdom, Colonna, at the head of three 
thousand men, seized one of the gates of his Sjr^J^?- 

- , The Colon* 

capital, while be, imagining himself to be in nas become 
perfect security, was altogether unprepared for jtomel™ ^ 
resisting such a feeble enemy. The inhabitants 
of Rome permitted Colonna's troops, from whom 
they apprehended no injury, to advance with* 
out opposition ; the pope's guards were disperse .. , 

ed in a moment ; and Clement hinvself, tert^ified 
at the danger, ashamed of his own credulity; 
and deserted by almost every person, fled with 
precipitation into the castle of St. Angelo^^ 
which was immediately invested. The palacs 
of the Vatican, the church of St. Peter, and th« 
houses of the pope's ministers and servants, 
were plundered in the moj^t licentious manner. 
The rest of the city was left unmoleisted. Cle- 
ment, destitute of ev^ry «hing necessary either 
for subsistence or defence, was soon obliged M 
demand a capitulation ^ and Moncada being ad- Acoom- 
mittedinto the castle, prescribed to him with ^^e^the 
all the haughtiness of a conqueror, conditions ^ ^"^ 
which it was not in his jpo^v^r to r^wt The 
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cfai^ of these was, That Clement should not 
only grant a full pardon, to the Ck)lonnas9 but 
receive them into favour^ and immediately 
withdraw all the troops in his pay from the 
army of the confederates in Lombardy^. 

The Colonnas, who talked of nothing lesa 
than of deposing Clement, and of placing Vova* 
peo, their kinsman, in the vacant chair of St. 
Peter, exclaimed loudly against a treaty which 
left them at the mercy of a pontiff justly incens- 
ed against them. But Moncada, attentive only 
to. his master's interest, paid little regard to 
their complaints, and, by this fortunate mea- 
sure, broke entirely the power of the confede- 
rates. 



The impe- While the army of the confederates snifered 
^i^roS^ such a considerable diminution, the Imperialists 
received two great reinforcements; one from. 
SjKiin, under the command of Lannpy and 
AlarcoBy which amounted to six thousand men; 
the other was raised in the empire by George 
Fronsperg, a German nobleman, who, having 
served in Italy with great reputation, had ac-. 
quired such influence and popularity, that mul- 
titudes of his countrymen, fond on every oc- 
casion of engaging in military enterprises, and 
impatient at that juncture to escape from the 
oppression which they felt in. religious as well 
as civil matters, crowded to his standard; so 
' that, without any other gratuity than the pay- 

* Jovii Vita. Pomp. Colon. Guic« 1. xvii. 407. RuscelJi 
Lettere de Priricipi, i. p. iQi. * ' 
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t«vent of a crown to each man, fourteen thou- 
sandeniisted in his service. To these the arch- 
duke Ferdinand added two thousand horse, le- ^^^^ 
vied in the Austrian dominions. But although 
the Emperor had raised troops, he could not 
remit the sums necessary for their support. 
His ordinary revenues were exhausted; the 
credit of princes, during the infancy of com- 
merce, was not extensive \ and the Cortes of 
Castile, though every art had been tried to 
gain them, and some innovations had been 
made in the constitution, in order to secure 
their concurrence, peremptorily refused to 
grant Charles any extraordinary supply^ ; so 
that the more his army increased in number, 
the more were his generals embarrassed and 
distressed. Bourbon, in particular, was involv^ 
ed in such difficulties, that he stood in need of 
all his address and courage in order to extri- 
cate himself. Large sums were due to the 
Spanish troops already in the Milanese, when 
Fronsperg arrived with sixteen thousand hun- , 
gry Germans destitute of every thing. Both The Empe- 
made their demands with equal fierceness; the eesde^' 
former claiming their arrears, and the latter, *''*°*' 
the pay which had been promised them on 
their entering Lombardy. Bourbon was alto- 
gether incapable of giving satisfaction to either. 
In this situation, be was constrained to commit- 
acts of violence extremely shocking to his own 
nUture^ which was generous and humane. He 
seized the principal citizens of Milan, and by 
thri^ats^ and «ven by torture, forced fr^m them 

♦ Sandor. i^ 8lf, 
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BOOK ji considerable sum; he rifled the ohurches of 
4^,ii^/ all their plate and otrnaments $ the inadequate 
**^ supply which these afforded, he distributed 
ftmong the soldiers^ with so many soothing ex- 
pressions of his sympathy and affection, that^ 
though it jTell far short of the sums due to them, 
it appeased their present murmurs^. 

BouriMm Among other expedients for raising money, 
«t iiber^ Bourbon granted his life and liberty to Morone, 
who, having been kept in prison since his in- 
trigue with Peseara, had been condemned to 
die by the Spanish judges empowered to try 
hinL For this remission he paid .twenty- 
thousand ducats ; and such were his singular ta^ 
lents,. and the wonderful ascendant which he 
always acquired over the niinds of. those to 
whom he bad access, tliat in a few days, from 
being Bourbon's prisoner, he became his prime 
eonfident, with whom he consulted in all affiiirs 
^f importance. To his insinuations niust be 
imputed the suspicions which Bourbon begaa 
to entertain,, thait the Emperor had never in- 
tended to grant him the investiture of Milan^ 
but had appointed Leyva, and the other Spa^ 
nish generals, rather to be spies on his conduct 
than to cofoperate heartily towards the execn:- 
tion of his , scbemeSi To h\fi^ likewise, as he 
still retained,. at the ^e pf fourscore, all thd 
enterprising spirit of youth, in^y be i^ttributed 
the bold and: unexpected measure on wbich 
V Boufboii soon after, yenturedf^ 

^" *Rriiataond.Hist. Mediol. Kb;ix. pTrit- * ' 
t Guic. h xvii. 41P, • 
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Svcu, indeed, were the exigencies of the Im- ^%^^ 
perial troops. iq the Mil^nesei that it t>ec«me Vn^/^i^ 
ladispeii&abljr necessary to take some immediate Hil^^iu«- 
step for their relief. The arrears of the soldier* »«<!fo» with 
ixicteased daily; the Emperor m^de ih> remits bUinoiiMtf; 
taf^ce? to his generals ^ and the utmost rigour of 
military esttortioipk could draw nothing more 
from a country entirely drained and ruined. In 
tfa is. situation there was no choice left, but either 
to disband the armv» or to march for subsistence 
Into the enemy's country. The territories of . 
the Venetians lay nearest at b^nd s but they» 
with their usual foresight and prudence^ had 
taken such precautions as secured them from 
uiy insult. Nothing, therefore,, remained* but 
to invade the dominions of the churchy or of 
the Florentines; and Clement had of late acted 
such a part, as merited the severest vengeance 
from the £m|)eron No sooner did the papal 
troops retiiim to Rome after the insurrection of 
the Colonnas, then, without paying any regard 
to the treaty with Moncada, he degraded the 
cardinal Colonna, excommunicated the rest of 
the family, seized their places of strength, and 
wasted their lands with all the cruelty which 
the smart of a recent injury naturally excites. 
After this lie turned his arms against Naples, 
end as his operations were seconded by the 
French fleet, he made some progress towards 
the conquest of that kingdom; the viceroy be- 
ing no less destitute than the other Imperial 
generals of the nioney requisite for ^ vigiorouf 
defence^. 

' * Jorii Vila Pomp. Colon* Guic; 1. xviii. 424* 
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These proceedings of the pope justified,^ in 
appearance, the measures which Bourbon's si^ 
Maroh(»to tuation rendered necessary; and he set about 
M^tel!^ executing them under such disadvantages, as 
'^oriM. furnish the strongest proof both of the despair 
to which he was reduced, and of the greatness 
of his abilities which were able to surmount so 
many obstacles.' Having committed the goveni<^ 
ment of Milan to Leyva, whom he was not unwil^ 
' ling to leave behind, he began his march in the 
ywiuaiy 30. depth of winter, at the head ol twenty-»five thou* 
5^nd men, composed of nations diifering from 
each other in language and manners; without 
money, without magazines, without artillery^ 
without carriages; in short, without any of those 
things which are necessary to the smallest party; 
and which seem essential to the existence and 
motions of a great army. His route lay through 
a country cut by rivers and mountains, in which 
the roads were almost im{iracticable; as an ad- 
dition to his difficulties, the enemy's army, su- 
perior to his own in number, was at hand t^ 
watch all his motions, and to improve every adn- 
vantage. But his troops, impatient of their pr6^ 
'Sent hardships, and allured by the hopes of im« 
mense booty, without considering how ill pToi- 
.vided they were for a march, followed him with 
great cheerfulness. His first scheme was to 
have made himself master of Placentia, and to 
have gratified his soldiers by the plunder of 
that city ; but the vigilance of the confederate 
generals rendered the design abortive; nor had 
he better success in his project for the reduce 
tion of Bologna^ which was seasonably s\y>plie4 
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with as many troops as secured it from the in- ^ ^^^ ^ 
suits of an army which had neither artillery nor v^^^^m^ 
ammunition. Having failed in both these at- v 
tempts to become master of some great city, 
he was under the necessity of advancing. But 
lie had now been two months in the field; his 
troops had suffered every calamity that a long 
inarch, 'together \vith the uncommon rigour of 
the season, could bring upon men destitute of 
all necessary accommodations in an enemy's 
country; the magnificent promises to which 
they trusted, had hitherto proved altogether 
vain ; they saw no prospect of relief; their pa- 
tience, tried to the utmost, failed at last, and 
they broke out into apeu mutiny. Some offi- Mutiny or 
cers, who rashly attempted to restrain them, *»»s troops. 
fell victims td their fury; Bourbon himself, not 
daring to appear during the first transports of 
their rage, was^ obliged to fly secretly from his 
quarters^. But this' sudden ebullition of wrath 
began at last to subside; when Bourbon, who 
possessed in a wonderful degree the art of go- ' 
verning the minds of soldiers, renewed his pro- 
mises with more confidence than formerly, and 
assured them that they would be soon accom- 
plished. He endeavoured to render their bard-- 
ships more tolerable, by partaking of them 
himself; he fared no better than the meanest 
cenlinel; he marched along with them on foot; 
he joined them in singing their camp ballads^ 
in which, with high jpraises of his valouf, they 
mingled many strokes of military raillery on hi^ 
poverty; and wherever they came, he allowed 

f Guic. L xviii. 434. Jovii Vit Colon. 165. 
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them, as a foretsiste of what be hod promified» 
to plunder the cidjacent yiU^gea 9>t di$Gretioi», 
Encouraged by s^U these soothitig arta^ they en* 
tirely forgot tlieir sufferings^ * and coniplaiats^ 
p^ttd followed hm with the s^me implicit €09& 
deuce as formerly*, 

^J;^p^» Bourbon, meanwhile, carefully conce^d 
and impru- his ihtentions. Rome and Florence, not know-r 
^ ing on which the blow would fall, were held in 
the most disquieting state of suspense. Cle* 
ment, equalfy^ solicitous , for the safety of both, 
fluctuated in more than his usual uncertainty i 
and while the rapid approach of danger. <^led 
for prompt and decisive measures, he spent the 
time in deliberations which Qame to no issue, 
or in taking resolutions, wbich» ne^t day» his 
restless mind, more sp^acious in discenung than 
in obviatipg difficulties, overturned, without be^ 
ing able to fix on what should be substituted in 
their place. At one time he determined to 
unite himself more closely than ever with his 
allies, and to push on the war with vigour ; at 
another, he . inclined to bring all dilferences to 
. a final accommodation by a treaty with Larn 
noy, who knowing his passion for negociation, 
solicited him iuQessantly with proposals for that 
March 15. purpose. His timidity at length prevailed^ and 
led him to copclude an agreement with Lan-^ 
noy, of which the following were the chief arti* 
cles; That a suspension of arms ^ould take 
place between the Pontifical and Imperial 
Irpops for .eight months; That Clement should 

* Oeuvres de Brant. y^{. iv. p* 246# &€• 
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advance sixty thousand crowns towards satisfjr^ ^^y^ 
ing the demands of the Imperial army : That s^vW 
ihe Colonnas should be absolved from censurej ^^!^' 
fMd their former dignities and possessions be 
f ^stiored to them : That the viceroy should 
orate, to Ron^e, and prevent Bourbon from ap- 
proaching nearer to that city, lor to Florence *, 
On this hasty treaty, whigh deprived him of ali 
^opes of assistance from his allies, without af- 
fording him any solid foundation of securityy 
Clemei^t relied so firmly, that, like a man ex* 
tricated at once out of all difficulties, he was at 
perfect ease, and in the fulness of his confi- 
dence disbanded all his troops, except as many 
as were sufficient to guard his own person* 
This ania^ing confidence of Clement's, who on 
every other occasion was fearful and suspicious 
to ^c^s, appeared so unaccountable to Guior 
piardinif virh4>j being at that time the pontifical 
pommis^ary'*geiieTal atid resident in the confede* 
rate army, l^ad great opportunities, as well as 
great abilities, for observing how chimerical all 
bis hopes were, that he imputes the pope's con^ 
duct, at this juncture, wholly to infatuation, 
which thQ$e who are doomed to jruin cannot 
avoidf . , . 

LanSTOY, it would seem, intended to have l^'^^ 

' ' , . , Bourbon 

executed the treaty with great sincerity ; an4 disr^sa*** 
having detached Clement from the confederacy, 
wished to turn Bourbon's arms against the Ve- 
netiansj» who, of all the pow.ers at war with the 
|lmp^or> had exerted the greatest vigour, 

* Gujc. 1. xvlii. ^3^* t Gttii}, 1. xviii. 44«. 
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Wth this view he dispatched a courier to 
Bourbon, informing him of the suspension of 
arms, which, in the name of their common masp^ 
ter, he had conchided with the pope. Bourbon 
had other schemes, and he had prosecuted them 
now too far to^ think of retreating. To have 
mentioned a retreat to his soldiers, would have 
been dangerous; his command was indepen- 
dent of Lannoy; he was fond of mortifying a 
man whom he had many reasons to hat^ ; for 
these reasons, without paying the least regard 
to the message, he continued to ravage the eor 
clesiastical territories, and' to advance towards 
Florence, Upon this, all Clement's terror and 
anxiety returning with new force, he had re«' 
course to Lannoy, and intreated ^nd conjured 
hitn to put a stop to Bourbon's progress. Lan- 
noy accordingly set out for his camp, but durst 
pot approach* it ; Bourbon's soldiers having got 
notice of the truce, raged and threatened, de-^ 
manding the accomplishment of the promises 
to which they had trusted ; their general bim- 
self could hardly restrain them ; every person ipi 
Rome perceived that nothing remained but to 
prepare for resisting a storm which it was now 
impossible to dispel. Clement alone, relying 
on some ambiguous and deceitful professions 
which Bourbon made of his inclination toward^ 

peace, sunk back into his former security 1'^. 

/ . • ■ " 

iidv»ncc8 Bourbon, on his part, was far from beings 

jiome. f^Ge from solicitude. All his attempts on any 

place of importance had hitherto miscarried i- 

^ Gaic. 1. xyiii* ^$1, &c* Mem. de Bellay, p. 100. 
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und Florence, towards which he had b6en ap- 
proaching for some time, was, by the arrival of 
the duke d*Urbino's army, put in a condition, to 
set bis power at defiance. As it now became 
. necessary to change his route, and to take in-* 
. stantly some new resolution, he fixed without 
'^ hesitation on one which was no less daring in 
itself, than it was impious according to the 
apinioa of that age. This was to assault and 
plunder Rome. Many reasons, however, prompt- 
ed him to it. He was fond of thwarting Lan- 
^ noy, who had undertaken for the safety of that 
city; he imagined that the Emperor would be 
highly pleased to see Clement, the chief author 
of the league against him, humbled ; he flatter- 
ed himself that by gratifying the rapacity of 
his soldiers with such immense booty, he would 
attach them for ever to his interest ; or (which 
is still more probable than any of these) he hop- 
ed that by means of the power and fame, which 
he would acquire from the conquest of the first 
city in Christendom, that he might lay the foun- 
dation of an independent power ; and that, after 
shaking off all connection with the Emperor, 
he might take possession of Naples, or of some 
of the Italian states, in his own name^. 

Whatever his motives were, he executed The pope's 
his resolution with a rapidity equal to the bold- tioXforde- 
ness with which he had formed it. His sol- ^*"^' 
diers, now that they had their prey full in view, 
complained neither of fatigue, nor famine, nor 
want of pay. No sooner did they begia to 

* Brant* ir. 27 U vi. 1 89. Belcarii Comment. 594. 
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A0ve from Tascany towards Rome, tfaitn the 
popey sensible a,t last how fallacioas the hopes 
had been on which he reposed, started from 
his security. Bat no time now remained, ev^en 
for a bold and a decisive pontiff, to have taken 
proper measures, or to have formed any effec- 
tual plan of defence. Under Clemcnt'« fieeble 
conduct, all was consternation, disorder, and 
irresolution. He collected, however, such of 
^his disbanded soldiers as still remained in th0 
city ; he armed the artificers of Rome, and the 
footmen and train bearers of the carditials ; ' he 
repaired the breaches in the wails; he began 
to erect new works; he excommunicated fiour* 
bon and all his troops, branding the Germans 
with the name of Lutherans, and the Spaniards 
with that of Moors *. Trusting to these inef- 
fectual military preparations, or to his spiritu^ 
arms, which were still more despised by rapa- 
cious soldiers, he seems to have laid aside his 
natural timidity, and, contrary to the advice of 
all his counsellors, determined to wait the ap- 
proach of an enemy whom he might easily* 
have avoided by a timely retreat. 



AssanH of 
Berne. 



Bourbon, who saw the necessity of dispatch, 
now that his intentions were known, advanced 
with such &peed, that he gained several marches 
on the dukv* d'Urbino's army, and encamped 
in the plains of Rome on the evening of th^ 
fifth of May. From thence he shewed his sol- 
diers the palaces and churches of that city, into 
whicbj as the capital of the Chris tifin commoxt* 



* Ssckend. lib. ii. 680' 
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W€8.U}i, the iHobe8 of all Europe had flowed ^^J^^ 
duriiag. many centuries) wittiout having been 
Qikce violated by 9my hostile hatid; and com-' 
malKHag them to refresh themselves tj:iat nighty 
»a8 a preparation for the assault next day^ pro« 
aaised them^ in rewaird of their toils and valour, 
the possestti^ti of aU the treasurea accunauLated * 



EAfiJLY. in^ th^ morning, Bourbon* who had 
determined to distinguftsh that day either by 
his de.ath or ^e success ^f his enterprise, ap^ 
|ieared at the head of his trooq^ clad in cmsh- 
yiett armour, above which he wore a vest of 
whtt^ tissue^ that he might be- more conspicm- 
ens both to his friends and to his enem^ies ; and 
as M depended on.one bold impression, he led 
4hem instantly to scaile the walls. Three diiH 
ti«ifet bodies, one of Germans;, another of Spa- 
niards, and the laat of Italians, the three diffe* 
rent nal^ions of whom the army was composed, 
were appointed to this service; a separate at- 
tack was assigned to each; and the whole ar- 
%x^y advanced 4o support thein a^ occasion should 
require. A tkick mist conceaJed their ap^ 
prdach until they reached almost the brink o£ 
the ditch whieih surrounded the suburbs : hay^ 
mg planted their ladders in a owm^nt, each 
brigade rushed On to the assault with an impe-^ 
tttOsitylieightened'by imtvonal emiulatton. Thejr 
were received at first with fortitnde equal to their 
own ; the Swiss in the pope's guards, and the 
veteran soldiers who had been assembled, fought 
with a courage becoming men to whom the de* 
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fence of the noblest city in the world was ^ih 
trusted. Bourbon's troops, notwithstanding alt 
^^^''- their valour^ gained no ground, and even began 
to give i0ray; when their leader, perceiving 
that on this critical moment the fate of the day 
' dependedi leaped from his horse, pressed to the 
front, snatched a scaling ladder from a soldier^ 
planted it against the wall, and began to mount 
it, encouraging his men with his voice and 
Jkntbaa hand to foUow him. But at that very instant^ 
a musket bullet from the ramparts pierced his 
groin with a wound, which he immediately felt 
to be mortal ; but he retained so much presence 
of mind as to desire those who were near him 
to cover his body with a cloak, that his deatb 
might not dishearten his troops; and soon after 
he expired with a courage worthy of a better 
cause, and which would have entitled him to 
the highest praise, if he had thus fallen in <le* 
fence of his country, not at the head of its ene- 
mies*. 

Thedty THIS fatal evcttt could not be concealed from 
the army; the soldiers soon missed th€ir gene- 
ral r whom they were accustomed to see in eve- 
ry time of danger; but instead of being dishear- 
tened by their loss, it animated them with new 
valour ; the name of Bourbon resounded along 
the line, accompanied with the cry of blood 
and revenge. The veterans who defended the 
walls were soon overpowered by numbers; the 
^ untrained body of city recruits fled at the sight 

* Mem. de Bellay, 101. Guic. I. xviii. p. 445* &C. OcttT, 
de BranU iv. 257, &c. 
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^ ^^*§trt mtA the eikeMy^ with' irremtiblb rfi>^ M^o^n 
ktnce^ ihalshed^ into thd town. 

!DuRf 190 the eoml^tft^ Clen»eiit was cnmployed 
At the high akar of St. Peicr^s church in offers 
]»g Uf^t6 Heav*6t^i»iftvdiliiiig payers fov victory. 
No sMoner wm he iiilbftned that hi» troops be^ 
^n (^ give vt^fy t\sm. he fted with f>recijitt«« 
tk>n; sMdf with a« infiilafttioD stiil more ania2- 
hif^ thttn ftny thttig ali^eady mentioned, instead 
«if ififlilHilg hiB' ^senij^e by the opposite gate^ 
iHi^e there #tts tfo' eHefiiyr t0 oppose it, he 
flfrat himself np, f^efther with thirfeen ca^di^ 
tMsy the foreign ambassdidors, and miany per* 
n6ttB ^ dfatlndtioBi, in thei^te^le of St. Angeto, * 
#ttief^V ^^'^'^ his late misferttrtie^ he might bav6 
known tb be afn i^eewe retreat In hi$ w^ 
iSttnn the V^tiemi to that fortress, he saw hts^ 
lro6^» ffyitvg befdre aft enemy^ wife pursued 
^'tthKAH gi^ii^g ^^«rtei^} he heart! the eries and 
}iKment3tiGh[fs of the Roman eiti^^efts, anfid behekl 
the beginning of those* ea^artr{ti€« which hii* 
own credulity and ill-conduct bad broug^h^ up^ 
on his subjects*. 

■ 

It h imp6i^ibl€f to describe, or e«veft t« ittia^ Plu»dereJ. 
^e the misery and horrotr of that scene wlitcb 
foMbwid. Whafteirer a ciiy lafcen by storm emit 
dread from military rage, unrestrained by disci- 
pline; whatever excesses the ferocity of the 
Gepmansy the avarice of the Spamacds^, ojr th^ 

* Jov. Vit, Colon. 165. 
VOL. II. A a 
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^^y^ licenttoiisness of tlie Italians cjould comm^ 
v^iv^<^/ these the wretched iahabitants were obliged to 
suflFen Churches, palaces, and the houses of 
private persons, were plundered withput distinc- 
tion. No age, or character, or sex, was exempt 
from injury. :Cardinai8, nobles, priests, matrons, 
virgins^ were all the prey of soldiers, and at the 
mercy of men deaf to the voice of humanity. 
Nor did these outmge9 cease, as is usual in towns 
which are carried by assault, w^hen the iirst fu- 
ry of the storm was over; the Imperialists kept 
possession of Rome several months; aad during 
all that time, the insolence ^nd brutality of the 
soldiers hardly abated.^ Their booty in ready 
money' alone amounted to a million of ducats; 
what they raised by ransoms and exactions far 
exceeded that sum. Rome^ though taken se- 
veral different times by^ the north€H*n nations, 
who over-ran the empire in the. fifth amd sixth 
centuries, yras never treated with so much cruel- 
ty' by the barbarous apd heathen Huns, Van- 
dals, or Qoths, as now by the bigoted subjects 
of a Catholic monar<;h*.» 

the pop* After Bourbon's death, the command of the 

the castle o^ Imperial army ^dcvolvcd On Philibcrt de Chalons 

Ht. ADseia prince of Orange, who with difficulty prevailed 

on as many of his soldiers to desist from the pil- 

* Jov. Vit Colon. 166 Guic. 1. xviii. 440, &c. Com- 
ment, de Capta Urbe Romae. ap. Scardium ii. 230i XJIloa Vita 
^l Carlo V. p; 110, &c. Gianonae Hist of Nap. B. xxxi. c. 
S. p. 507. 
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teige as were necessary to invest the ca&tle of St, 
Ang^lo. Clement was immediately sensible of 
his error in having retired into thatill^provided ^^*^' 
and untenable fort. But as the Imperialists 
scorning discipline, and intent oqly on plunder, 
pushed the siege with little vigour, he did not 
despair of holding out until the Duke d'Urbino 
could come to his relief, That general advanc- 
ed at the head of an army composed of Vene- 
tians, Florentines, and Swiss, in the pay of 
France, of sufficient strength to have delivered 
Clement from the present danger. But d'Urbino; 
preferring the indulgence of his hatred against 
the family of Medici to the glory of delivering 
the capital of Christendom, and the head of the 
church, pronounced the enterprise to be too ha- 
zardous; and, from an exquisite refinement in 
revenge, having marched forward so far, that 
his army being seen from the ramparts of St 
Angelo, flattered the Pope with the prospect of 
certain relief, he immediately wheeled about, 
and retired*, Clement, deprived of every re- 
source, and reduced to such fextremity of famine 
as to feed on asses fleshf , was obliged to capitu- june «. 
late on such conditions as the conquerors were hhnsetf ^^ 
pleased to prescribe. He agreed to pay four prison*^ 
hundred thousand ducats to the army; to sur- 
render to the Emperor all the places of strength 
belonging to the church ; and, besides giving 
hostages, to remain a prisoner himself until the 
ahief articles wefe performed. He was com* 

* Cuic, 1, XTiii. 4^a t ^^^' Vit. Colon. J 67. 
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BOOK mitted to tlie cai« of Al/^J^cooj j(¥h9> Vy h\$ 
severe vigil^ace iii gui^rdi&g F(P«^Qoi$> had ^ivfn 
fill! pro^af hia being >qii^Itfifd$^ tis^t ^ce^ 
and thiiB;, bjjf a ^aguLar ftccioieiit, the ^9m^ DMA 
had the ciidtody of the two im^t iUii^ic^s per? 
sonages whp ib^ been iQft^^ j^i&Qneii^ pa Ji^n^^ 
i:o{>e cUiriug seyeml a^. 

Tiic Empe. The acccHuit of this extmordiuary oaad Uftes:-. 

.TOT'S beha- ^ j ^ - • • \.i 

yiouratthis pecteo evBut was ao legs <surprmiig tbait asgpcer 
juncture, ^y^ ^^ ^j^^ Einperor. But i» order to pofioe^s^ 

his joy. from his rafa^ects, who wer^ ^lle4 mt^ 
horror at the success and erimeis of iheir oo^fi^ 
txymen, and to less^a thq indication of itbe r0$| 
of Europe, he declared tb^ Rome bad been a^ 
fiaultcd without apy order fro»i km- * He wrot^ 
to all the princeB wiikwhom be was in alliapp^j 
disclaiming hi$ hanring bad any knowledge of 
Boivrbon's inientionl^. H^ put himself an4 
court into mourning; commanded 4bet'ej^oicing$ 
which had been ordered for the birth pf bip S09 
IHiilip to he stopped ; and.employing an axti^n 
«io less hypocritical than gro^s* b^ aj^pomte^ 
prayers and processions tbrougbont all Spai^ 
lor the recovery of the Pope's liberty, wbi^j bjr 
an order to bis generals, he co^jd hm^ ^P9^ 
4Jiateiy granted himf. 

^iTn^^ The good fortune of ij»e konm of Aiirtri# 
sary. ^q^^ jj^^ j^gg conspicuous ifi anotfaer p^rt of E*^ 

* RusceUi Lettere di Principi, H. 234. 
f Sleid. 109. §landov. i. 822. Mauroc Hist. Veacia, lifc, . 
iii.220. '4 



r#|te. SoJyiiifln baring invuded Hungry with ^fy^* 
pn i^npy of three bupdr^ thpu^iaod m^n, Lewi3 v.^^.^ 
II. King irf that country, and of Bobefljiia, i» ^^^' 
vf€0kwd iUftexperieDcad priDce» advanced rp^<f 
"ly i9 meet km mtb a body pf men wbich di4 
QOt amouBt to thirty thQtisand. With an imr 
prudence etill more unpardonable, he gave tb^ 
command of tbt^se troopg to Paul Tomarri, a 
Frani^ifli^an immk, archbishop pf Goloc^a. This 
Aiykwaiid general, in tlie dress of hi^ or4er, girt 
vfi^b lis cord, marched at the head oi the troops ; 
imd, hurried lOn by his pwn pre^umpltion, m weU 
fi0 by the impetuosity of nobles wbo de^pi^ed 
danger, but were impatient of long service, he 
fought the fatal battle of Mohao^, in vrhich the ^Jfj^^- 
ILiugf the flower of the Hungarian nobility, and 
vpwardsj of twenty thousand noen, fell the vie-* 
$ms g{ his foUy «nd iU-conduct Solyman, Defeat or 
ftft«r his victory, seized and kept possession of ria^n^a^ 
aeTeral t^wns of the greatest strength in the f^^**^^ 
aouthorn provinces of Hungary, and, orer-*fun^ 
mog the rest of the country, carried near two 
fiundred thousand persons into captivity. As 
Lewis was the last male of the royal family oi 
JageUou, the Archduke Ferdinand claimed both 
ius 'Crowns. This claim was founded on a double 
titl^ ; ^e one derived from the ancient preten- 
tiaos of the house of Austria to both kingdoms ; 
the athor from the right of his wi&, the only 
sister of the deceased monarch. The feudal in- 
stitutions^ however, s^ubsisted both in Hungary 
^nd Jfabomis^ in such vigour, and the nobles pQ?- 
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sessed such extensive power, that the crowng 
were still elective, and Ferdinand's rights, if 
they had not been powerfully supported, would 
have met with httle regard. But his own per- 
sonal merit; the respect due to the brother of 
Fcrdirana the greatest Monarch in Christendom 5 the ne- 
¥iD^ cessity of chusing a prince able to afford his 
subjects some additional protection against the 
Turkish arms, which, as they had recently felt 
their power, they greatly dreaded ; together with 
the intrigues of his sister, who had been mar* 
ried to the late King, overcame the prejudices 
which the Hungarians had conceived against 
the Archduke as a foreigner; and though a con- 
siderable party voted for the Vay wode of Tran^ 
silvania, at length secured Ferdinand the throne 
of that kingdom. The states of Bohemia imi- 
tated the example of their neighbour kingdom j 
but in order to ascertain and secure their own 
privileges, they obliged Ferdinand, before his 
coronation, tb subscribe a deed which they 
term a Reverse, declaring that he held that 
crown not by any previous right, but by their 
gratuitous and voluntary election. By such a 
vast accession of territories, the hereditary pos-r 
session of which they secured in process of time 
to their family, the princes of the house of Aus- 
tria attained that pre-eminence in power which 
hath rendered them so formidable to the rest of 
Germany*. 

* Steph. Broderick Procancelarii Hungar. Clades in Camp* 
^ohacz, ap. Scardium, ii. 2I8i P. Barre Hist. d'Allemagnfi;, 
torn. viii. part i. p. 198. 
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Th£ dissensions between the Pbpe and Em* ^^y^ 
peror proved extremely favourable to the pro- v-i^is.^^ 
^ress of Lutheranism. Charles, exasperated by pro^of 
Clement's condact» and fully employed in op- theRdbr- 
posing the league which he had formed against 
him» bad little inclination, and less leisure, to 
take any measure^ (or suppressing the new opi- 
nions in Germany. In a diet of the Empire jum^^ 
held at Spires, the state of religion came to be *^**' 
considered, and all that the Emperor required of 
the Princes was, that they would wait patiently^ 
and without encouraging innovations, for the 
meeting of a general council which he had de>* 
manded of the Pope. They, in return, acknow- 
iedged the convocation of a council to be the 
proper and regular step towards reforming 
abuses in the church ; but contended, that a 
national council held in Germany would be 
more effectual for that purpose than what h& 
had proposed. To his advice, concerning the 
discouragement of innovations, they paid so 
little regard, that even during the meeting of 
the diet at Spires, the divines who <ittended the 
Elector of Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse- Cas- 
sel thither, preached publicly, and administered 
the sacraments according to the rites of the Re- 
formed Church*. The Emperor's own example 
emboldened the Germans to treat the Papal au- 
thority with little reverence. During the heat 
of his resentment against Clement, he had pub- 
lished a long reply to an angry brief which the 

» Sleid. loa. 
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Pople ' had inttnded as an iapologr foi^ hf s dwii | 
^eondudt. In r'bis manifesto^ the Elnperor, after 
having, enumerated noany instaaces of tho^ pom 
tiffs ingratitude^ decieit^ and ambition,. aH whi^h 
he painted in the stroi^gest and most aggravated 
colours^ appealed from him to a genei^al council. 
At the same time be wrote to the coHege of 
Carditiah^ complaining of Clement'» partiality ^ 
arid injustice ; and requifiiif; them, if he /efft^ed ~ 
or delayed to call a council^ to shew thei^ co^-* 
cern for the peace of the Christian church, so 
shamefully nfeglected by its chief pastor, by 
mmmotiing that assembly in their own name^« 
This manifesto, little inferior in virulence to the 
tovecti ves of Luther bimself, was dispersed ore* j 
Germany with great industry, and bebig eage]» 
ly read by persons of every rank^ did maeb 
more than counterbalance the effiect ef all 
Cliaries's declarations against the new opimone^ 

* Goldast. Poiit. Imper. p. 984. 
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